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OFFENSIVE BREATH. 


Among all the disagreeable consequences that follow the decay of the teeth, 


> an impure breath must be the most mortifying and unpleasant to its possessor, 
and it is the most inexcusable and offensive in society; and yet the cause of 
it may easily be removed by cleansing your teeth daily with that justly popular 
dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It purities and sweetens the breath, cools and refreshes the mouth, hardens the gums, and gives a pearl- 
like appearance to the teeth, Gentlemen who indulge in smoking should cleanse their teeth with 
SOZODONT, as it removes all unpleasant odors of the weed. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


4am) s a Week to Agents. Samples FREE, yer day at home. Samples worth $5 
$55 7 7 P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, $5 To 2 0 STINSON & CO., Portland, Maine. 
$66 aweekin yourowntown. Termsand $5 oul- 
fitfree. H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. 6 5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c, 


9 a day athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and and 3-cent stamp. 25 styles Fun Cards, 10c, 
terms free. TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine, Samples 6c. M. Dowd & Co., Bristol, Conn. 


A BAD BREATH 


May result from acidity of the stomach or from 


biliousness. In either case, a few doses of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 


administered according to directions, will sup- 
plant this unpleasant companion with a sweet and 
healthful one. It is a saline corrective, specially 
suitable for warm weather, and leaves the system 
strong to do its work of recuperation. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HANDSOME CHROMOS AT LOW PRICES. 


n Chromos, such as we have given for premiums to our subscribers, that we 
will at wish tosecure the companion pictures of the ones they received as yremi- 
ums. For FIFTY CENTS we will send, postpaid, either of the following beautiful pictures: THE BETRO HED, 
THE POWER OF MUSIC. Or we will send the two, POWER OF MUSIC and BETROTHED, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of Seventy-Five Cents. They are handsome oil chromos, printed by Prang in the best 
manners For FIFTEEN CENTS we will send, postpaid, either of the following little gems ofurt, two for TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTS, or all three for THIRTY-FIVE CENTS, postpaid : SUNRISE or SUNSET, or MORNING GLORIES, 
This is asplendid chance to decorate a household. Address THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley St., Boston 
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BALLOoU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 
SEPTEMBER,—The September number of 
Ballou’s Magazine has many improvements 
which will commend themselves to the 
reader after a careful examination. It is 
the best number that has appeared for some 
months, and one of the features is a sea 
yarn by the author of *“* The Gold Hun- 
ters,’ in which he gives us a romance of 
California as early as 1843, long before gold 
was discovered by the Americans, although 
it was known to the priests and some of 
the Indians years before. The contents of 
Ballou’s is entirely original, and the stories 
are really of a high order of merit: there is 
not asingle dry article in the whole num- 
ber. But here is a list of the contents, and 
the reader can see what is before him: “* The 
Tartars of Russia; The Thyine-Wood 
and Aloes-Wood Trees;”’ ‘* Copenhagen, 
Denmark; ‘The Rock of Gibraltar;” 
** The Course of True Love;’ “I will never 
be unto Love a Debtor;”’ ‘‘ Miss Vascour’s 
Lover;” “A Diminutive Dependency;” “*A 
Romance of California in its Early days; 
* The Baleony;” ‘‘An Escapade; “A Song 
of Life?’ ‘* Unmasked; ‘“*My Love;” 
“ Love in the Dark; ‘*‘ Caught in her own 
Net;” ‘*Somewhere;’ To Mary Helen 
Booey; The Golconda Stone; When 
Charley Comes Home ;” The Onyx Ring;”’ 
“A Game for Two;”’ Bittersweet;” 
Wife’s Revenge;” Our YouNG PEOPLE’s 
Srory-TELLER— The Child of the Wilder- 
ness.’ A True Story of Early Life in the 
Northwest; ‘* The Child and the Fairy;”’ 
* Dog Spray;” “The Dancing Leaves;’ 
** True Story of a Horse;” * Kitty Clover ;” 
**Ruthven’s Puzzle Page;’ ‘*The House- 
keeper;” ‘Curious Matters;’ ‘“ Things 
Pleasant and Otherwise;” “ Sketches from 
Nature—(Humorous lilustrations.”) Pub- 
lished by Thomes & Taloot, 23 Hawley 
Street, Boston, at $150 per year, postpaid, 
and for sale at all the periodical depots in 
the country. 
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THE TARTARS OF RUSSIA, 


A COSSACK OF THE DON. 


It was the Great Napoleon who said many 
wise and some foolish things in the course 
of his eventful career, more wonderful than 
any adventures related in the Arabian 
Nights, that if you scratched a Russian you 
would finda Tartar. The same great sol- 
dier also remarked that in a certain time 
Europe would be republican or else Russian ; 
and it did seem as if the emperor’s words 
might come true at one time, but that was 
before the Crimean War, and when the 
haughty and audacious Nicholas reigned 
cover the Russians, and his word was law to 

-all nations; for they feared him and his 
13 


power, as only a despot with eighty milliom 
men, half savage, and the rest but one de- 
gree removed from barbarism, can be feared. 
No power seemed inclined to brave his rage 
and displeasure, and so Europe was Cossack 
instead of being republican; for Russian 
and Cossack are nearly the same thing, and 
both are of a roving disposition, and rather 
fond of taking things which do not belong 
to them; especially when on the march, er 
when moving across the vast steppes which 
form more than one-half of Russian terri- 
tory, and which are inhabited by roving 
bands of Tartars, all of different tribes, and 
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acknowledging the sway of the emperor 
when it suits their convenience, and when 
it does not they repudiate him until he uses 
force; and until that is done they just go 
on stealing cattle from each other and the 
Russians, with a dexterity and coolness that 
can only be acquired by long experience 
and constant practice. 

The Tartars, such as our engraving rep- 
resents, are migratory, travelling from one 
part of the vast steppes to another with 
their families and herds of cattle, and squat- 
ting just where they find good grazing and 
an abundance of water. Sometimes they 


their hafds; advice which was good and 
frank, but at the same time a little uncer- 
tain, as the Tartars always managed to keep 
out of the hands of their enemies, and to 
hold on to that which was stolen. 

But when the Tartars do take up arms in 
defence of Russia, and becom children of 
the emperor, they are invaluable as scouts 
and skirmishers. They will act as irregular 
cavalry, and with all their cooking and 
camping utensils on the backs of their 
horses, well provided with arms and their 
long lances, the Cossack travels far in ad- 
vance of the army, and picks up information 


A COSSACK WOMAN. 


band together, the most warlike of the 
tribes, and, mounted on their fleet and ac- 
tive ponies, make raids upon Turkish terri- 
tory, and steal everything that they can lay 
their dirty hands upon; and before the 
Turks or their Christian subjects can start 
in pursuit, the Tartar is a long way off, and 
ready to make any quantity of affidavits 
that he has not moved ten miles from his 
home, or had the least thuught of stealing 
a neighbor’s property. As Russia’s whole 
policy has been conciliation among her wild 
and unreliable tribes, and thus make them 
friends and useful in time of need, but little 
notice has been paid to the clamor which 
such raids usually caused, or else the em- 
perot would disown his subjects, and tell 
the sufferers to punish all who fell into 


with the same zeal that he takes up a pig or 
bag of fowl; and no living thing can escape 
his prying eyes or the thrust of his long 
lance. In fact, the Cossack of the Don is 
the eyes and earsof an army. He knows 
all that is going on in front, in the rear, and 
on each wing, and picks up information 
with a rapidity that is marvellous, as all 
who have waged war on Russia have dis- 
covered, and paid for; and none gave a 
greater price than the first Napoleon, on 
his invasion of Russia, for then he found 
Cossacks all around him, and was not able 
to punish them when more than usually 
audacious in their attacks and harassing 
rear guards or supply trains. 

We have no doubt that the Tartars in the 
present war will throw their whole influ- 
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The Thyine-Wood and Aloes-Wood Trees. 


ence in favor of Russia, for they dislike the 
‘Turks and have a wholesome contempt for 
them, and have always been educated into 
the belief that the whole of Turkey must 
ultimately belong to their father, as the 
emperor is called. On the battlefield the 
Cossack will not stop to meet the charge of 
the well-disciplined and splendid cavalry of 
the Turkish forces, and it is well that they 
do not, for they would be rode over and 
down, and slaughtered without mercy. 
Even if the Turks should unfurl the ban- 
ner of the prophet, and thus declare a relig- 
ious war, the Tartars, who are nearly all 
Mahometans, would not falter in their sup- 
port to Russia, for they are not quite so 
fanatical as the Turks, and live in peace 
with those who profess the Greek religion. 
The Tartars cannot unconsciously imbibe 
Christianity as the Finns have done. Their 
religion is not a rude simple paganism with- 
out theology in the scholastic sense of the 
term, but a monotheism as exclusive as 
Christianity itself. Enter into conversation 
with an intelligent man who has no higher 
religious belief than a rude sort of pagan- 
ism, and you may, if you know him well, 
and make a judicious use of your knowl- 
edge, easily interest him in the touching 
story of Christ’s life and teaching. And in 
these unsophisticated natures there is but 
one step from interest and sympathy to con- 
version. Try the same method with a 
Mussulman, and you will soon find that all 
your efforts are fruitless, He has already 
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theology and a prophet of his own, and sees 
no reason why he should exchange them 
for those which you have to offer. Perhaps 
he will show you more or less openly that 
he pities your ignorance, and wonders that 
you have not been able to advance from 
Christianity to Mahometanism. In his 
opinion Moses and Christ were great proph- 
ets in their day, and consequently he is ac- 
customed to respect their memory; but he 
is profoundly convinced that, however ap- 
propriate they were for their own times, 
they have been entirely superseded by Ma- 
homet, precisely as we believe that Judaism 
was superseded by Christianity. Proud of 
his superior knowledge, he regards you as a 
benighted polytheist, and may perhaps tell 
you that the orthodox Christians with 
whom he comes in contact have three Gods 
and a host of lesser deities called saints, 
that they pray to idols called Icons, and 
that they keep their holy days by getting 
drunk. In vain you endeavor to explain to 
him that saints and Icons are not essential 
parts of Christianity, and that habits of in- 
toxication have no religious significance, 
On these points he may make concessions 
to you, but the doctrine of the Trinity re- 
mains for him a fatal stumbling-block, 
** You Christians had a great prophet,’’ he 
will say, ‘“‘ but you deified him, and now 
you declare that he is the equal of Allah. 
Far from us be such blasphemy! There is 
but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet.’” 


- 


THE THYINE-WOOD AND ALOES-WOOD TREES. 


Thyine-wood has long been considered 
very valuable. It is mentioned in Revela- 
tion 18: 12, as among the most precious 
articles of merchandise, and is probably the 
wood of Callitris quadrivalvis, formerly 
called Thuja or -Thuya articulata, which 
was known to the Romans by a name signi- 
fying Citron-wood. Thuja is derived from 
the Greek word thuon, which means a sac- 
rifice; and the wood was probably so called, 
because, on account of its pleasant odor, it 
was much used among the ancients at their 
sacrifices. It belongs to the natural order 
Conifers, and to the section called Cupres- 
sine by Richard, and is in fact the Eastern 
variety of Arbor Vite. This latter name, 
signifying the Tree of Life, is supposed to 


have been given, on account of the medici- 
nal qualities of its berries, 

The pistils and stamens are in separate 
flowers on the same tree. The male cat- 
kins are terminal and solitary; the pollen 
of each flower is enclosed in four cases that 
are attached to the inner face of the scale 
towards its base. The female catkin is ter- 
minal; the ovary is united to the tractea, 
forming together a kind of receptacle, each 
of which has two ovules. The receptacles 
are semi-peltate, imbricated and smooth, or 
in some cases have a recurved beak near 
the tip; the seeds in some are slightly 
winged. The leaves are scalelike, closely 
imbricated or compressed. 

The Thyine grows chiefly in Barbary, and 
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produces the sandarac of commerce. Its 
wood is used by the Turks for floors and 
ceilings, and considered by them to be in- 
destructible. The roof of the mosque at 
Cordova, built in the ninth century, is of 
Thyine-wood. The tree is an evergreen, 
and grows to the height of from fifteen to 
twenty-five feet. 

Pliny speaks of a mania among his coun- 
trymen for tables made of Thyine-wood, 
which was so great that when the Roman 
ladies were upbraided by their husbands for 
their extravagance in pearls, they retorted 


Europe as Eagle-wood, ever since the Portu- 
guese visited Siam, and the Malayan islands, 
and imported it. In those countries it is 
very abundaut, and quite an article of com- 
merce. The Malayan name for the treeis 
Agila, whence the wood was called by the 
Portuguese Pao d’ Agila, and has since been 
converted into Pao d’ Aguila, Pao d’ Aguile, 
Bois d’ Agile, Eagle-wood and Agel-Hout. 
Although it is called Aloes-wood, it has 
no connection with the common aloe. The 
wood is imported from China in small com- 
pact, ponderous pieces, of a yellowish or 


THE THYINE-WOOD TREE. . 


on them for their excessive fondness for 
Thyine-wood tables. 

Lady Calcott says the wood when polished 
is of adark nut-brown, very closely grained, 


.and very fragrant, the resin no doubt pre- 


venting the ravages of insects, as well as 
the influence of the air. 

Aloes-wood, or more properly speaking 
Agallochum, is commonly known in the 
market as Eagle-wood. The Greek word 
agallochon, from which Agallochum is de- 
rived, signifies to erult, and the wood was 
probably so named from the fact that when 
itis burning, it sends forth an aromatic 
perfume, as if exultingin its own sweet- 
ness, 

It has long been used by the Asiatics for 
burning as incense, and has been known in 


rusty-brown color, with black or purplish 
veins. Sometimesit is quite black, It has 
a bitter resinous taste, and a slight aromatic. 
odor, 

In Siam, the wood is used in a very eco- 
nomical manner, by being powdered and 
mixed with a gummy substance, and then 
spread on small slips of wood about the size 
of abulrush. These when lighted emit a 
faint perfume. Napoleon I. was very fond 
of the odor of Eagle-wood, and frequently 
had it burned as incense in the imperial 
palace. 

Sarapion and Avicervera describe several 
kinds of this fragrant wood, the latter both 
as Aghaloojee and Aod, which in the Latin 
version is translated Xyloaloe, a name ap- 
plied by Greek writers to Agallochum, 
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whence we have Lignum Aloes, Ligu Aloe, 
and Aloes-wood. 

Loureiro describes it as a lofty tree, with 
erect stem and branches; long lanceolate 
shining leaves; terminal bunches of flowers, 
with a woody falcate, one-seeded pod for its 
fruit. He further states that its wood is 
white and inodorous, and that its fragrance 


trunk is smooth and ash-colored; that of 
the branches gray and lightly striped with 
brown. The wood is white, and light, and 
soft. It is totally without smell, and the 
leaves and flowers are equally inodorous. 
As the perfume is the result of disease, the 
timber is often buried fora short time, in 
the ground, which accelerates the decay, 


THE ALOES-WOOD TREE. 


is the result of disease, when the oily por- 
tions thicken into resin in the central parts 
of the tree. It has been stated that some 
portions of the tree were poisonous, but 
this Loureiro denies. Paper is made from 
its bark in Cochin China. 

The best Aloes-wood is called Calambac, 
and is the produce of the Aquilana Agallo- 
chum a native of Silhet in Northern India. 
This is a magnificent tree, and grows to the 
height of one hundred and twenty feet, be- 
ing twelve feet in girth, The bark of the 


when the oftar or essential oil is secreted. ; 

The Excoecaria Agallochum with which: 
some writers have confused the Aquilana 
Agallochum, is an entirely different plant, 
being a small crooked tree, containing an 
acrid milky poison in common with the rest 
of the Euphorbiaceae. Persons have lost 
their sight from this juice getting into their 
eyes. From thisis the plant’s generic name 
Excoecaria. It is difficult to account for 
the specific name, as the Agallochum is cer- 
tainly not produced from it. 
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COPENHAGEN, DENMARK. 


Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, and 
the centre of art and literature in the king- 
doms of the north, is situated partly on the 
island of Zealand, in the Sound, which is at 
this place about fifteen miles broad, and 
partially upon the island of Amager or 
Amak, the latter being separated from Zea- 
land by a narrow arm of the sea which 
forms a fine and capacious harbor. The 
city lies very low, and is very strongly for- 


use are brick and stucco, and the general 
appearance of the houses is not imposing. 
Still, there are many fine buildings in the 
city, among them some of the churches, the 
university, etc. The metropolitan church, 
spoken of as “vor Fruekirke,” contains a 
number of Thorwaldsen’s finest creations— 
comprising a standing figure of the Saviour 
and the Twelve Apostleg, and a kneeling 
angel supporting the font. These figures 


tified. The walls, which are flanked with 
bastions and surrounded by a broad deep 
ditch, enclose a space, including the harbor 
and docks, of about five English square 
miles. The immensely strong five-sided cit- 


adel of Frederikshavn, which has defied the 


efforts of enemies and withstood all as- 
saults, stands on the northeast side of the 
town. A number of strong batteries also 
defend Copenhagen from attack by sea. 
The ramparts of the city and citadel, which 
are planted with trees, afford most delight- 
ful promenades, 

Copenhagen is divided into three sections, 
called respectively, the Old Town, or Gamle- 
By; the New Town, or Frederikshavn, 
which is separated from the old by a canal; 
and Christianshavn, on the isle of Amak, 
which is joined to the rest of the town by 
bridges. The building materials most in 


are colossal in size and are formed of marble. 

A number of fine squares scattered at in- 
tervals through the city add greatly to its 
beauty, noticeably the ‘‘ Kongens Nytorv,’’ 
into which twelve streets open, some of 
them the finest in the city. The royal pal- 
ace, called Christiansborg, is one of the 
largest in Europe, although it is not so cele- 
brated for its architectural beauty as are 
many others, 
works of Thorwaldsen may be seen, as well 
as many other fine specimens of art. Other 
remarkable buildings are the Castle of 
Rosenberg, where the regalia are kept, and 
in which are some interesting collections of 
objects of art, and the palace of Charlotten- 
borg, at present used for an academy of 
arts. The university was founded by Chris- 
tian I. in 1479, but the constitution under 
which it now exists bears date 1788. The 


There some of the noblest — 
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number of professors is about forty, and 
the students in attendance har usually 
numbered between 1000 and 120). The 
professors are men who have become emi- 
nent in their departments of literature and 
science, and there are connected with the 
university a surgical academy, two observa- 
tories, a botanical garden, a polytechnic in- 
stitution, and a library of 100,000 volumes, 
including also a very large collection of an- 
cient Persian MSS., and another of ancient 
northern MSS. Copenhagen is not only 
the centre of Danish, but of the whole 
northern literature and art, and the various 
societies for the advancement and cultiva- 
tion of these are here seated, finding the 
city a most congenial home. The most 
notable of these societies are the Literary 
and Scientific Association, founded in 1742; 
the Academy of Arts, and the Royal Society 
for Northern Antiquities, established in 
1825. The royal library contains 400,000 
volumes, aside from inestimable stores of 
Sanscrit and other MSS. 

The Museum of Northern antiquities in 
Christiansborg has no superior, doubtless 
no equal, and here may be seen an unri- 
valled and excellently arranged collection 
of stone weapons, ornaments, etc., up to 
600 B.C., bronzes to 500 A.D., and articles 
wrought in iron, silver and gold to 1000 
A.D., besides numberless specimens illus- 
trating the state and progress of the arts 
and manufactures during the Christian 
ages. There are also many other interest- 
ing and valuable. museums pertaining to 
the different departments of science and 
history, and in all these museums the ad- 
mirable manner in which the objects are 
displayed adds much to the instruction and 
enjoyment of the visitor. The Thorwald- 
sen Museuin, which was opened in 1846, is 
occupied, as might be expected from its 
name, with works of art from the hands of 
that sculptor himself, and others bequeathed 
by him to the Danish nation; for the latter 
a separate building is used. Copenhagen 
also maintains several excellent benevolent 
institutions. The material prosperity and 
manufacturing interests of the city are ina 
flourishing condition. The view on page 
210 gives a very correct idea of some of the 
noted buildings of the city. 

As early as the middle of the twelfth 
century, Copenhagen was a small and insig- 
nificant fishing village, and not far from it 
Bishop Axel, or Absalon, erected a castle. 


The castle, village, and surrounding dis- 
trict he bequeathed to the bishopric of 
Roeskilde. The village grew into a town 
with town privileges in 1254, and was made 
the capital of the kingdom in 1448. More 
than once it was attacked by the Hanseatic 
League—a very formidable power in those 
days. In the seventeenth century it was 
besieged and bombarded by the Swedes; it 
was greatly damaged by fires in the years 
1728, 1794 and 1795. A great naval conflict 
took place in its roads, April 2, 1801, when 
the English, commanded by Sir Hyde Par- 
ker and Nelson, triumphed over the Danish 
forces. The city was bombarded by the 
English from Sept. 2 to Sept. 5, 1807, at 
which terrible time a great part of it was 
laid in ruins, and about two thousand people 
were killed. 

The history of Denmark and the charac- 
teristics of its people are well-known, and 
the heroes of ancient Scandinavian history 
have been celebrated by Danish writers. 


‘When Rome began to totter on her throne, © 


and her name could no more command the 
nations, the Northmen rose up as her suc- 
cessors, and won for themselves, numerous 
kingdoms. In the tenth century, Rollo and 
his followers established themselves in 
France; and other leaders with their bands 
of followers settled in the Faroe Isles, the 
Orkneys and Shetlands, Iceland, a portion 
of Ireland, and visited Spain, Italy and 
Sicily. In 826 Harold Klak, king of Den- 
mark, espoused Christianity, and for two or 
three centuries the country was in a state of 
dissension by the struggle between the an- 
cient Danish faith and the new one thus 
introduced, Paganism at last gave way be- 
fore the light of a more advanced religion, 
but left its traces in the wonderful achieve- 
ments celebrated in the Hddas and Kaem- 
peviser of the middle ages. Danish rulers 
obtained control of England, and while thus 
prosecuting their warlike excursions into 
other lands, Denmark itself was rent with 
civil war. Affairs of state grew more and 
more unjust, and the once free people were 
oppressed and enslaved by the nobility. 
Conquests became of little value, as they 
were speedily rendered null by the treachery 
of the nobles. Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark were united in one kingdom under 
Margaret, daughter of Valdemar III., but 
at her death they became separate countries, 
each having a ruler of its own, and Den- 
mark was afterward divided by its kings. 
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THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR. 


Gibraltar is a fortified promontory of 
Andalusia, Spain, belonging to Great Brit- 
ain, and giving name to a town and bay on 
its western side, and to the strait conueci- 


ing the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 

This promontory and Ceuta on the oppo- 
site coast of Africa, constitute the ancient 
pillars of Hercules, long regarded as the 
western boundary of the world. It consists 
ef rock, principally a yellowish gray marble ; 


is three miles long from north to south, and 
about seven miles in circumference, It is 
about 1600 feet above the sea at its highest 
point, and is gonnected with the mainland 


THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR, 


by a narrow sandy isthmus, called the neu- 
tral ground, about one anda half mile long. 

The northern, eastern and southern sides 
are so steep as to be almost totally inacces- 
sible; but the western side, towards the 
bay, slopes down to the water, where are 
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situated the town and principal fortifica- 
tions. There is but little soil; still in some 
sheltered spots acacia, fig and orange trees 
may be found. The only wild monkeys of 
Europe are found here. They are of a 
peculiar species, being tailless, and are re- 
garded as almost sacred. 

The rock is perforated by a number of re- 
markable caverns, in which are bones of 
men and animals. Immense sums have 
been expended on the fortification of this 
rock, which nature and art together have 
rendered almost impregnable. The most 
remarkable works are the galleries—two 
passages between two and three miles long, 
cut through the solid rock, wide enough to 
admit a carriage, and pierced every twelve 
yards with portholes, About one thousand 
guns are mounted on the rock. 

In 711, the Moors took possession of this 
rock, and in honor of their leader named it 
Gebel el Tarik (Tarik’s mountain), from 
which is derived the present name. Of 
their fortifications, one tower still remains. 
They held it till 1309, and again from 1333 
till 1462, when they were expelled by the 
Spaniards, who greatly strengthened it. 

In 1704, it was taken by a combined Eng- 
lish and Dutch fleet, and in 1718 was con- 
firmed to Great Britain by the treaty of 
Utrecht. Since then it has been repeated- 
ly attacked by the Spaniards, but unsuc- 
cessfully. In 1780, an attack was com- 
menced which lasted for three years. The 
best engineers of France and Spain directed 
the approaches, and at times with consider- 
able success, The British, however, at the 
time of their most imminent danger dis- 
charged red hot shot against the batteries 
and shipping of their enemies with ter- 
rific effect, and in February, 1783, the siege 
was raised on an announcement of peace. 

The town of Gibraltar is built in the Eng- 
lish style, with paved and lighted streets, 
It contains a public library with 15,000 vol- 
umes, a medical library, and one founded 
by the merchants. Its principal edifices are 
the residences of the governor, and lieuten- 
ant-governor, the admiralty, barracks, 
storehouses, cathedral, Spanish church, syn- 
agogue, naval hospital, lunatic asylum and 
almshouses. Great pains are taken to pre- 
vent the increase of residents, and foreign- 
ers are allowed to remain only during cer- 
tain periods, on giving security for good 
behaviour. 

The trade has declined since the com- 
mencement of this century. The exports 


to Great Britain are wool, tobacco, wine, 
silk and senna, and many ornamental arti- 
cles made of marble. The imports are 
wine, spirits, tobacco, spices, tea and cotton, 

The bay of Gibraltar, or, as it is some- 
times called, Algeciras Bay, is eight miles 
long, and five wide, and is deep, convenient 
and well-sheltered. It has two moles, one 
seven hundred and the other eleven hun- 
dred feet long. The strait, anciently called 
the straits of Hercules, or of Gades, extends 
about thirty-six miles nearly east and west; 
its width at the eastern extremity, between 
Europe point in Spain and Ceuta point in 
Africa, being about fifteen miles, and at the 
west between Capes Trafalgar on the Span- 
ish, and Spartel on the African coast, twen- 
ty-four miles, 1ts narrowest point is about 
the middle, where the coasts are but nine 
miles apart. 

There is a constant current through this 
channel from the Atlantic into the Mediter- 
ranean, and two counter-currents of inferior 
breagth and rapidity flow westward, one 
along each coast. 

On the quays of the town you recognize 
the reason of the saying that Gibraltar is an 
epitome of the three continents. Here, be- 
sides English and Scottish soldiers, who are 
met on every hand in the vicinity of the 
rock, are to be seen swarthy and handsome 
Moors from opposite Barbary, with their 
snow-white turbans, flowing robes, bare 
leather-colored legs, and loose slippers down 
at the heel; Jews from over the strait, in 
gaudy embroidered costumes, with broad 
varicolored sashes wound about their waists, 
and baggy white trousers; Spanish smug- 
glers, in tight-fitting coats and breeches, 
fastened down at the sides with silver but- 
tons; pretty dark-eyed women of Genoa, ar- 
rayed in scarlet cloaks and hoods, the latter 
trimmed with broad black velvet; Spanish 
beauties, with long lashes and languishing 
eyes, wearing their sweeping black lace veils 
and graceful mantillas; Highland soldiers, 
in plaid and tartan; and a race of acclimated 
English, bronzed and semi-Spanish in feat- 
ure, the natives of Gibraltar, upon whom 
the Spanish have bestowed the rather un- 
complimentary epithet of ‘‘ rock scorpions.” 
Out into the sea stretch the various 
** moles,” the most conspicuous being the 
old and the new moles, while at the north- 
ern part of the town rise the towers, battle- 
ments and crumbling walls of the old Moor- 
ish castle—an imposing relic sf the days of 
Moslem ascendency. 
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THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 


BY MARY FRANCES WILLIAMS, 


Ir I should live a century, I should not 
forget that summer at the old country 
house in Litchfield, where my story trans- 
acted itself; and one evening, in particular, 
will remain in my memory so long as I have 
@ memory, because it was the opening scene 
of the summer’s drama, 

How distinctly I recall the scene: the un- 
lighted room, dusky and full of dark shad- 
ows, and dim uncertain shapes; the low 
windows opened wide, for it was a sultry 
night, more like mid-August than early 
June; the noises which came in from the 
garden—sudden whirring sounds of insects, 
and strange wild cries of nightbirds; and 
we, sitting here and there about the room, 
or lounging on the veranda, and saying very 
little, for we seemed all possessed with the 
same dreamy silent mood. 

Madelon Eastlake had been playing and 
singing to us, and she still sat by the piano, 
crooning in an undertone sweet discon- 
nected snatches of ballads and love-songs. 
Now it was a bit of French sentiment, now 
averse of some tender Scotch ballad, and 
again, a line or two of a Spanish madrigal; 
for Madelon could sing anything. Nowand 
then she softly touched the keys with her 
left hand, on the white forefinger of which 
a magnificent solitaire glinted and sparkled 
through the dusk. It was her engagement 
ring; Ralph Descartes, the millionaire, had 
placed it on her finger. 

He stood outside on the veranda, leaning 
against the window-casement, and smoking 
acigar. Aslim light-haired youth of twenty- 
four—just Madelon’s own age—with a weak, 
good-natured, effeminate face, a soft heart, 
and, uncharitable people said, a vacuum 
where his brains should have been; a well- 
meaning, commonplace young fellow, who 
would have been nothing if he had not been 
a millionaire, and would not have been that 
if his father had not died without making a 
will. This was Madelon’s betrothed hus- 
band. People said it was a good match for 
her, whose only fortune was her matchless 
face. Ireneo de Rivas said it was a fair 
barter—her beauty for Ralph Descartes’s 


gold! 
Young De Rivas was Madelon’s old lover; 


or rather, he was one of them, for she was 
a very queen of hearts, and “ her smile that 
blessed one lover’s heart, had broken many 
more.” But he was the one who had wooed 
her most persistently, and whom she had 
seemed most likely to accept before Des- 
cartes appeared to her in the character of 
a suitor, De Rivas was a Cuban, expatri- 
ated on account of the insurrection, and be- 
longed to an old family which had formerly 
been wealthy, but had been reduced to pov- 
erty by the war. He was a handsome, 
high-spirited young man, and though hasty 
in his temper, had, many noble qualities; 
and in those earlier days it had pleased me 
tosee him with Madelon. His swarthy skin 
and raven curls made an artistic contrast to 
her lily face, with its rose-pink cheeks and 
sapphire eyes, and its frame of yellow braids, 
It had pleased me then, and would have 
pleased me now. But I was much surprised 
that he had chosen to accompany our party, 
knowing as he did that Madelon’s affianced 
would be with us during our summer idling 
among the Litchfield hills. Charley Har- 
rington had asked him, yet, though they 
were inseparable friends, I thought it very 
strange that Ireneo should be willing, for 
the sake of Charley’s society, to expose his 
pride to such a mortification. 

On the evening of which I am speaking, 
Charley Harrington was sitting half in and 
half out of the window where Mr. Descartes 
stood smoking; his feet were sprawled out 
on the veranda, while his elbow rested on 
the cushioned seat of an easy-chair that 
stood inside. His head was leaning back 
against the window-casement, and the pale 
half-light of the new moon was shining on 
his upturned face, making it look strangely 
white and rigid, like—I shuddered at the 
thought as I looked at him—like the face of 
adead man! The same pallid sheen was on 
his sunny brown hair; it had a gray and 
faded look that it will have again sometime, 
if he lives to be old. Ican never think of 
Charley Harrington without recalling his 
strange appearance as I saw him then. 

Rosaleen Sheldon, his pretty cousin and 
fiancee, sat upon the floor in the midst of a 
billowy swirl of rose-colored flounces, her 
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bare white arms folded on the window-seat, 
and her face turned away from the room. 
They were not making love; Charley and 
Rosaleen were an example to all the engaged 
couples that ever I knew. I don’t know 
how they may have conducted themselves 
in private, but they never indulged in pub- 
lic love-making. 

Ireneo de Rivas was not present; he had 
strolled away somewhere, just at sunset, 
with Ivy Leversee at his side, and neither 
of them had since been seen. This was no 
marvel to me; when Ivy Leversee walked 
off into the fields at the hour of sunset, in 
company with a gentleman, she meant flir- 
tation; and Ivy took her time about that 
sort of pastime. 

Ivy Leversee was my niece; and I daily 
thanked my patron saint that she was not 
my daughter. How my sister Augusta en- 
dured life with that girl to look after was 
more than I could comprehend. If I had 
known as‘ much about her as I very soon 
came to know, I wouldn’t have undertaken 
the responsibility of her for three months— 
not for an interest in Barkhamstead, as they 
say up in Litchfield! 

Flirt? She would have flirted with her 
grandfather, if the old gentleman had been 
there, and no younger man convenient! I 
do believe it was in her nature, and she 
couldn’t help it. When I scolded her, she 
would open her great gray eyes, and look at 
me in such innocent astonishment; and 
then she would assume an aggrieved and 
dignified air, and remark that she and Mr, 
Smith were merely discussing ritualism, out 
there on the veranda all the evening! or 
that Mr. Jones was illustrating the inertia 
of matter with the croquet mallet and balls, 
when they stayed out in the croquet ground 
till past twelve o’clock! And surely there 
was no impropriety in that! SoIgaveit up 
at last, and contented myself with occasion- 
ally writing home to her mother that I could 
not do anything with her. 

When I first contemplated spending the 
summer in Litchfield, I proposed to take no 
one with me except Ivy and Madelon East- 
lake—who was no relation to me, but I 
loved her because she was the daughter of 
aman whom I would have married if he 
had asked me, when I was young and pretty 
myself. But he never asked me; he mar- 
ried another woman, and I was an old maid 
now, and had ceased to regret him long ago; 
but I liked to have his daughter about me. 
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No sooner had she promised to go with me 
to the hills, than Ralph Descartes came 
begging permission to accompany us; and I 
could not very well refuse—especially as he 
would have followed Madelon, in any case. 
Ralph was a polite, good-tempered young 
fellow too, with an inexhaustible amount of 
patience, and [ rather liked him, if he was 
not very brilliant. I was wrong when I said 
he would have been nothing if he had not 
been a millionaire; he would have made an 
incomparable dry goods clerk. 

So I said he might go; and then Ivy Lev- 
ersee must have her dear friend Rosaleen— 
for she and Rosaleen Sheldon were intimate 
friends of the deadliest type—and that young 
lady very willingly agreed to make one of 
the party. Whereupon, Charley Harring- 
ton invited himself to join us. He said I 
invited him, bat I did nothing of the sort; 
and also, he coolly invited Ireneo de Rivas, 
So here was I chaperoning three young la- 
dies, each with a young man dangling after 
her. However, I consoled myself with the 
reflection that two of the couples were 
properly ‘‘ engaged; and as for Ireneo— 
well, Ivy displayed a laudable intention of 
keeping his time well occupied! 

{ was wondering how much or how little 
he had gotten over his old passion for Mad- 
elon, and whether Ivy would succeed'‘in 
making a fool of him, when Rosaleen started 
up, with a great whirl of rose-colored silk 
and a scattering of the heliotrope scent that” 
always hung about her, and exclaimed: 

“Is that you, Ivy?” And then, as Ivy 
came in alone: 

‘* Where is Mr. De Rivas ?”’ 

‘He is coming presently; I ran away 
from him,’’ said Ivy. 

There was a hint of dissatisfaction in her 
tone, and I guessed that [reneo had not been 
inclined to flirt. As Ivy came into the 
room, Charley Harrington got up and of- 
fered her the chair against which he had 
been leaning. 

Thanks, Charley; I’m so tired! Isn’t it 
awfully warm? If Litchfield is like this in 
June, I don’t know what we shall doin 
July,” she said, petulantly, as she threw 
herself into the chair, and picked up a palm- 
leaf fan, 

‘**Pray let And Charley possessed 
himself of the palmleaf, and commenced 
briskly fanning her. 

It was too dark to see his face now that 
he had moved out of the moonlight, but I 
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fancied there was something unusual in his 
tone, and he bent nearer and nearer to her 
as he plied the fan, saying something that 
I could not hear, though I sat quite near to 
them. She interrupted him, impatiently: 

“Do be still! I want to hear what Mad- 
elon is singing.” 


“* While waters wimple to the sea, 
While day blinks in the lift sae hie, 
Till clay cauld death shall blin’ my e’e, 

Ye aye shall be my dearie!”’ 


That was what Madelon was singing, and 
Charley listened silently until it was fin- 
ishéd, and Ivy was murmuring: 

* How sweet!” 

Then he arose and bent over the back of 
her chair, saying vehemently: 

““Ivy, do you believe—’ The rest was 
whispered, but I could hear how his voice 
shook with the hurried words, though I 
could not distinguish their import. 

“Of course I don’t believe it!’ coolly 
answered Ivy, aloud. 

** What do you not believe, Ivy?” asked 
Rosaleen, who had been standing at the 
window while this episode was in progress. 

*“*That Madelon sings her pretty Scotch 
songs for the special benefit of Charley Har- 
rington!”’ laughed Ivy. 

Charley muttered something in an irri- 
tated tone, and turning very suddenly, went 
out on the veranda, where he was presently 
heard asking Ralph Descartes for a cigar. 

I thought it was high time to have in the 
lights, and so I left the room to order them, 
for our country house was destitute of bells. 
When I returned with a “help” bringing 
two kerosene lamps, Madelon was playing a 
lovely German melody without words, that 
she had played a score of times for Ireneo 
de Rivas, but never, to my knowledge, for 
any one but him. I was sure that she had 
not played it before since her engagement. 
And there in the door stood Ireneo, the 
dewy cluster of sweetbrier blooms in his 
hand denoting that he had just returned 
from his walk, and stopped there, rooted to 
the threshold by the spell of that well- 
remembered music! 

It ceased, a moment after I came in with 
the lights, and Ivy and Rosaleen went into 
raptures about it, as usual; but Ireneo de 
Rivas walked over to Madelon’s side, and 
silently laid the brier-roses beside her hand 
upon the keys. She took them with a low- 
spoken, “Thanks, Mr. De Rivas.” But 
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she neither turned nor raised her eyes, 
He never spoke a word, but moved away as 
quietly as he had approached. 

Ralph Descartes came in just then, and 
Madelon left the piano and talked with him 
for a few minutes; but she very soon went 
away up to her room, and I neticed that she 
took the brier-roses with her. 

We had made arrangements to “go a 
fishing” next morning, and we were all up 
before sunrise, rushing about in the ardor 
of preparation, and hastening as if the fish 
had given notice of their intention to de- 
camp before midday; and, after all, we had 
to wait nearly an hour for Farmer Hobson 
to arrive with the big wagon which was to 
take us to the trout brook, a famous stream 
out beyond Hartland.”’ 

Farmer Hobson made his appearance at 
last, however, and we piled ourselves and 
our lunch baskets into his roomy vehicle; 
I stowing away a book or two, in case I 
should not find ‘fishing’? an amusement 
after my taste—of which I had my doubts 
in advance. But the rest of the party were 
sufficiently enthusiastic to atone for any 
lack of appreciation on my part. The gen- 
tlemen carried a formidable amount of bait 
and tackle, and looked as if they meant 
business; while lvy and Rosaleen had each 
a@ preposterously ornamental fishing-rod, 
that came apart and fitted together again in 
all sorts of unexpected places, and was pro- 
vided with pretty little ‘bobs’ and “ sink- 
ers,’ and a dozen other things that I could 
not begin to understand; but those girls 
displayed them with the airs of old experi- 
enced fishermen. As for Madelon, she had 
no outfit at all; shd said she could relieve 
me when I had exhausted myself with pis- 
catory success, 

I thought I had never seen Madelon so 
beautiful as she was that day; she was per- 
fectly radiant. I could not tell why she 
looked so unusually well; there was noth- 
ing at all imposing about her dress, Ivy 
looked like a cross between Diana anda 
Hamadryad, and Rosaleen was gotten up 
in the most ravishing half-bloomer costume 
you can imagine; but Madelon was nota 
girl who would make a toilet to go fishing 
in. Nor did the effect seem to be in her 
manner, for she was unusually quiet; it 
was something in her appearance altogether 
undefined. But when she came out to the 
wagon, attended by Ralph carrying her 
shawl, I was smitten with an intensity of 
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admiration that, if I had been a man, would 
have made me frantically jealous of him. 

So I thought I understood the feeling 
which caused Ireneo de Rivas to start and 
catch his breath so sharply, as she ap- 
proached, and then spring forward, with 
burning eyes and quivering lips, to lift her 
to her seat; for we were all in the wagon 
except Madelon and Ralph, who had been 
waiting while she went to get her shawl. 
She said it was her shawl that she went 
back to her room for, but I could not see 
what she wanted of it, for I had brought 
out one for ber. 

As I was saying, I thought I understood 
Ireneo’s feelings, and I pitied him; but I 
was shortly awakened to my mistake. The 
true cause of his excitement was revealed 
when Ralph bent ov2r to Madelon who sat 
in front of him, and lightly touching the 
knot of flowers that she wore upon her 
bosom, said: 

“Those flowers have a very peculiar fra- 
grance, Madelon. What are they?” 

“‘Sweetbrier!” answered Madelon, in a 
very low voice; and her cheeks flamed scar- 
let as she spoke. 

**So that is sweetbrier?”’ said Ralph, ad- 
miringly. ‘‘ It is the first I have ever seen, 
Will you give me one?” 

He confidently extended his hand, but 
with a quick jealous motion, Madelon put 
up her own and covered the blossoms, 
as if to shield them from his touch. She 
blushed hotly again, as she replied: 

*O no! I do not wish to disarrange 
them. Idare say you can find some, if you 
care for them.”’ 

I glanced at Ireneo. He was regarding 
Madelon with an intent and searching look, 
which changed slowly to an expression of 
peculiar triumph and resolution, as he 
turned his gaze for a moment upon her af- 
fianced, surveying him from head to foot 
with one quick comprehensive glance, as if 
he measured the man. I have said that I 
liked Ralph, and in all else I wished him 
well, but he was no mate for my peerless 
Madelon; and I was not sorry to read in 
the flashing black eyes of Ireneo de Rivas 
that he had not accepted his defeat so 
tamely as I thought; that he and Ralph 
Descartes were rivals! 

It was a heavenly morning. The air was 
warm with the June sunshine, and sweet 

vwith the scent of summer flowers. To 
breathe it was like inhaling the ether of 
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life. I felt young myself, and did not won- 
der that the young people were in the wild- 
est spirits, They sung, they laughed, they 
joked, they were as merry and as noisy as a 
half dozen children; and I sat beaming 
upon them like an elderly guardian angel, 
until we reached the trout-brook and camped 
upon its hemlock-shaded banks. 

“Scenery”? is not my weak point; if it 
had been, I should have camped in that 
Elysian spot for the remainder of my nat- 
ural life. If it had depended upon me to 
catch the fish, they would have possessed 
their lives in peace forevermore, for I had 
no desire to do anything except recline 
upon the velvet moss that grew down to the 
water’s edge and cushioned all the rocks 
like satin couches, while I listened in 
dreamy delight to the smothered roar of the 
waterfall just below our halting spot, where 
the brook plunged with one dizzy leap down 
the face of a precipice, and beat itself to 
foam among the jagged rocks below. Nat- 
urally, our first proceeding was to walk 
down and view the waterfall. It was a 
beautiful sight, and we rhapsodized about 
it to such an exhaustive extent that I really 
caunot find adjectives with which to repeat 
the precess now; therefore I will excuse 
my readers. 

I wasn’t quite so enthusiastic as the 
young people; chiefly because I could not 
help feeling nervous at the careless manner 
in which they would wali along the edge of- 
the precipice. It was a sheer descent, of 
sufficient height to make my head swim 
when I looked over, and they persisted in 
keeping close to the very brink, until at last 
I could stand it no longer, and I insisted 
that they should come away. 

** Because,” I prudently suggested, “if 
we were going to fish, we must not linger 
here all day.”’ 

So we went back and fished—all of us ex- 
cept Madelon, who stood leaning against a 
great tree, dreamily watching the rush of 
water as it swept down the wall of the rock. 
She said we need not wait for her; she would 
come presently, And the rest.of us went 
and fished. The gentlemen applied them- 
selves to the serious business of the occa- 
sion, and industriously fished for trout. 
The girls fished for—well, no matter; but 
of course those hamadryad costumes were 
not gotten up for nothing! Charley Har- 
rington had more trouble with Ivy’s bait 
than he had with his own; and when Rosa- 
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leen triumphantly announced that she had 
caught a fish, Ireneo de Rivas had to draw 
itout for her! As for me, I fished my book 
up from the depths of my basket, and com- 
fortably disposed myself to read. 

After a while we had lunch, set forth in 
fairy fashion on a broad flat rock; after 
which we strolled away, one or two ata 
time, to the falls again. First, Ivy and 
Ralph Descartes finished their lunch and 
went off together toward the cliffs; then 
Rosaleen and Charley followed; and last, 
Ireneo, Madelon and I, an embarrassed and 
uncomfortable trio, straggled after the 
others. 

Just as we came up with them, a sudden 
squall of wind arose, and Ivy Leversee’s 
brigandish straw hat sailed up into the air, 
_ and dropped out of sight down behind the 

cliff. 


**O my hat!” shrieked Ivy. ‘“ Do get it, 
somebody!” as if the gentlemen had been 
provided with wings. 

**T’ll get it,”” promptly responded Charley 
Harrington; and he came forward with 
much animation to the edge of the cliff, 
where he stopped suddenly and looked over, 
rather dubiously. 

**I don’t know,” he muttered, doubtfully; 
then, with a resolute air: 

*«But try it.” 

Ivy glanced sidewise at Ireneo de Rivas, 
but he did not stir. He eyed Charley’s 
movements disapprovingly, and as that 
young gentleman threw off uir coat prepar- 
atory to climbing down the rocks, Ireneo 
remarked, rather curtly, but with evident 
anxiety: 

“That's a foo!thardy undertaking; better 
not try it, Chaney.” 

**O Mr. De Rivas, do you think it is dan- 
gerous? Really?” cried Ivy, sweetly; but 
ared spot burned in each cheek, and her 
eyes were flashing, as she added, to Charley: 

“Are you afraid, Charley? Pray don’t 
go; I shall be quite alarmed if you do!”’ 

After that, of course Charley would have 
gone, if he had gone through fire; and 
Ireneo seemed to appreciate the fact, for he 
shrugged his shoulders and curled his lip 
sarcastically, as he turned away. 

Charley cautiously commenced to swing 
himself over the top of the cliff, and we 
all watched him with breathless interest. 
By going up close to the edge and looking 
down, we could see the hat where it had 
fallen amidst a mass of pale blue flowers, 
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such as I had never seen before, which grew 
upon a shelf of rock, half way down the 
cliff. It looked indeed a perilous descent, 
and I shivered to see how carelessly the 
young man attempted it. I looked at Rosa- 
leen, but she evidently did not see the grav- 
ity of the situation, for she stood smiling 
and unconcerned, and gayly remarked to 
Ireneo de Rivas: 

** Charley will win a feather for his cap, 
wont he? What a chance for romantic gal- 
lantry! Why didn’t you volunteer, Mr. De 
Rivas?” 

**Because I’ve no notion of risking my 
life for a bonnet,’’ returned Ireneo, dryly. 

An interval of some minutes passed, and 
then Charley reappeared, laboriously climb- 
ing up again to the mossy promontory where 
we stood awaiting him. He came up dis- 
consolate, without the hat. 

“Tm sorry, Ivy,” he said, regretfully, 
* but it can’t be done.” 

Ralph Descartes removed his perpetual 
cigar from between his lips, and tossed it 
over the cliff, remarking coolly: 

** Tt can be done!”’ 

Charley flushed hotly, as he retorted: 

“Well, Descartes, if you think you can 
do it, I should like to see you try!’’ 

**T’m going to,”’ said Ralph. 

“T would not do it, Ralph,’’ interposed 
Madelon, speaking for the first time. 

**Why, don’t you wish me to?” asked 
Ralph, eagerly turning toward her. 

“I do not think it is safe,’? returned 
Madelon, coldly. ‘‘Mr. Harrington would 
not have failed if there had been any possi- 
bility of success.”’ 

“Tshan’t fail,’’ retorted Ralph, shortly; 
and over the rocks he went. 

Ralph was rather inclined to be mulish 
when he was not in a good humor; and 
though he was usually the best-natured fel- 
low in the world, yet his patience came as 
near to giving out that day as it ever came. 
Madelon had persistently snubbed him all 
the morning, and he was not at all ina 
mood to welcome her advice, especially 
when it was offered in such an ungracious 
manner. 

He disappeared from our sight, and pres- 
ently we heard him raise a shout of tri- 
umph, and all rushing to look over the prec- 
ipice, we saw him standing among the blue 
flowers on that narrow rocky shelf below 
us, a dizzy depth. He took the hat and 
tied it to his arm; then he bent over and 
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gathered a handful of the rare blue flowers, 
and placed them in his vest pocket. 

At that moment a shadow fell upon the 
ground beside him; a shadow that sent a 
deathly chill to my heart; and with a hor- 
rified gasp I looked up, to see Charley Har- 
rington standing on the very edge of the 
precipice, his face turned heedlessly away, 
and his feet almost over-the brink! 

Ralph Descartes looked up to us, and 
waved his hand, with a cheer that changed 
to a cry of horror ashe saw. There was an 
echoing cry from above, a sudden start, a 
plunge—and Charley Harrington was lying 
at his feet, face downward, as motionless 
and silent as the rock. 

There was a moment of awful silence; 
then Ivy Leversee threw up her hands with 
a wild gesture of despair, but without a 
sound, and sank insensible to the earth. 
Ralph, bending over Charley’s prostrate 
form, looked up to us, and shouted fora 
rope. 

Ireneo ran for the long stout rope which 
wise Farmer Hobson always kept beneath 
his wagon-seat. The farmer came back 
with him, and together they lowered the 
rope; and when Ralph had slipped a noose 
under Chariey’s arms, they carefully drew 
him up. It was a blessing now that the 
steep face of the rock was so unbroken. 
Then they lowered again for Ralph; after 
such a shock, the strongest nerves could 
hardly be fit for such a task as the scaling 
of that cliff. As he stepped among us, he 
turned an anxious look upon Charley, and 
casting away the rope, he came forward, 
exclaiming: 

* He is alive; I felt his heart beat!” 

Rosaleen and I were kneeling beside 
Charley, as he lay unconscious on the grass, 
while Madelon was trying to revive poor 
Ivy. As Ralph spoke those words, Ivy 
moved suddenly and attempted to rise, 
murmuring in faint imploring accents: 

** Madelon! what was it Ralph Descartes 
said?” 

‘* He says Charley is not killed, dear.” 

**Ts it true?” 

** Yes, Ivy,”’ said I, turning toward her, 
for Charley was showing signs of life; ‘‘ he 
is living; I do not think he is very badly 
hurt.”’ 

“Thank God!’ cried Ivy, fervently; and 
she started up and came to Charley’s side. 

He lay there with his death-white face 
upturned, and his brown curls all gray with 
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dust, and clotted with the blood that came 
from a wound upon his head; and I thought 
how like to this had been his look when I 
watched him lying in the moonlight the 
night before! As Ivy approached, his lips 
moved convulsively; and slowly opening 
his eyes, it was her face that he saw bent 
above him, and her falling tears that wet 
his brow. 

A faint flush tinged his pallid face, and 
in a hesitating tone he uttered her name: 

Ivy 

**Charley! Charley! don’t die; you must 
live!’ wailed Ivy, wringing her hands. 

The flush deepened on his brow, and his 
voice grew stronger, as he slowly answered: 

**T shall live, Ivy—/for you!”’ 

Ivy stooped suddenly and kissed his lips. 
Her face was scarlet when she lifted it, and 
she cast a frightened glance at Rosaleen, as 
if it had just occurred to her recollection 
that Charley was hardly free to pledge his 
life to her. 

Rosaleen, like myself, had witnessed the 
scene with astonishment, but she certainly 
made no display of indignation. On the 
contrary, I even fancied that there was a 
look of relief iu her pretty face, as she said, 
with a shrug of her shoulders, and a slightly 
curling lip: 

**T congratulate you, Ivy dear!’’ 

Ivy bit her lip, but she said nothing; and 
at this juncture, Ralph Descartes, who had 
watched the episode in open- mouthed 
amazement, sensibly proposed that we 
should get Charley home as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

They went to lift him up, when he de- 
clared that he could walk; he was badly 
bruised, and the wound upon his head was 
no trifle, but his limbs were all sound. It 
was a marvel that they were not all broken. 
They helped him to rise, but the moment 
he stood upon his feet he turned white and 
dizzy; and, after all, he had to be almost 
carried to the wagon, Ralph and Ireneo sup- 
porting him on either side. He reclined 
upon the back seat, with his wounded head 
resting on Ivy’s lap, and so we drove slowly 
home. Ralph forgot all about Ivy’s rescued 
hat, and rode home with it dangling from 
his arm, and Ivy never remembered to ask 
for it. 

When we reached the house, Charley 
went to bed, and Ireneo went for the doctor. 
Ivy went to her own room, and we saw her 
no more that day. I sat with Charley untii 
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the doctor came. As for the others, they 
went to the dining-room and had lunch. 
Madelon and Rosaleen were sitting on the 
shady veranda when Ralph came out to tell 
them lunch was ready; and as I passed by 
the open door, going up to Charley’s room, 
I heard Rosaleen laughingly call his atten- 
tion to the hat that still hung upon his arm, 
its bright ribbons swaying as he walked. 

He laughed, too, at his own forgetful- 
ness, and detached it from his coatsleeve, 
exclaiming as he did so: 

* That reminds me-of those flowers!’ 

Putting his hand inside his vest, he drew 
forth the bunch of pale blue blossoms that 
he had gathered on the cliff. They were 
frail things at the best, and they were with- 
ered and crumpled now, from lying so long 
in his pocket; and he looked at them dubi- 
ously, as he murmured: 

**Pshaw! they are worthless now.” 

He had intended them for Madelon, I 
knew, but she paid no attention to the wist- 
ful look he gave her; and with a sigh, he 
tossed the flowers away. Rosaleen sprang 
up and caught them, exclaiming: 

“*O, don’t discard them yet, Mr. Descar- 
tes. I dare say they will revive if they are 
put in water.”’ 

“Try it, then, if you care for them,’’ re- 
plied Ralph, indifferently; and Rosaleen 
took them with her to the dining-room, 

What is that about hearts caught in the 
rebound? I thought of it as I went on up 
the stairs. Rosaleen was jilted, and Ralph 
was likely to be. What if she caught his 
heart as she had caught the cast-off blos- 
soms? 

The doctor came, saw Charley, and said 
there was some danger of a fever in conse- 
quence of the wound upon his head; but 
with care the danger would be averted, and 
he might be about again ina fewdays. He 
must be kept quiet, and amused, but not 
excited, 

So, during the week that followed, my 
time was chiefly passed in Charley’s sick 
room. Ireneo also devoted hours of each 
day to him, and Ivy came every day to 
bring him some little offering, such as fresh 
flowers or wild strawberries. No wonder 
that he steadily got better, and never showed 
the slightest inclination to fever. 

At the end of a week the doctor made his 
morning visit, and announced that Charley 
might be permitted to go down stairs next 

day. 


About half an hour later, as Charley, in 
dressing-gown and slippers, sat in his easy- 
chair near the open window, while I sat by 
him with my sewing, Ivy and Ireneo came 
in together. They had heard the doctor’s 
announcement, and commenced at once to 
tender their congratulations, 

“And here is something for you,’’ ob- 
served Ireneo, producing alittle white paper 
parcel and handing it to Charley. ‘ Miss 
Sheldon requested me to bring it up,’ he 
explained. 

Charley’s face reddened as he unfolded 
the white paper, and the sunlight flashed 
upon the green glittering gem—the emerald 
engagement ring which he had given to 
Rosaleen! He looked at it for some mo- 
ments in embarrassed silence, uneasily turn- 
ing it over and over; but at the last the 
look of perplexity left his countenance, 
though lie was very grave as he turned sud- 
denly to Ivy, and without a word extended 
the ring toward her. 

‘**Charley! you mean—’” faltered Ivy, and 
there she stopped, with her questioning 
eyes upon his face. 

Charley s:ill held out the ring. 

** Will you have it, Ivy?” he asked. 

I had not supposed that anything of this 
sort could disturb Ivy Leversee’s equanim- 
ity, she was so perfectly at home witha 
love affair. But she acted in this emer- 
gency just as any other girl might have 
done, She blushed, and looked half pleased 
and half frightened, and at last she hesi- 
tatingly held out her hand. The instant 
Charley had slipped the ring upon her fin- 
ger, she turned and ran out of the room, 

The next morning, when Charley came 
down to the drawing-room, looking yeta 
little pale and ‘interesting,’ but almost 
himself again, we were all prepared to give 
him a most enthusiastic welcome back into 
our midst; all save Ivy, who had obsti- 
nately refused to come down from her 
room, 

Charley looked a little nervous as Rosa- 
leen came forward with the others; but her 
frankly self-possessed manner soon put him 
at ease. She gave him her hand, in con- 
gratulating him, as readily as if there had 
never been anything more than common 
friendship between them; and I don’t think 
there had, really. The engagement was 
one of those mistakes which so many young 
people fall into, fancying themselves in 
love, when it is only a mutual liking. It 
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was well that they had discovered the mis- 
take, which might have ended so disastrous- 
ly in a marriage which would have made 
them both unhappy for life. 

At dinner, Ivy Leversee appeared, looking 
wonderfully quiet and subdued for her, and 
astonished us all by announcing that she 
was going home to-morrow. 

**O Ivy! what for?” cried Rosaleen, in 
accents of dismay. ‘‘ You shall not go! 
Just when we are having such a good time. 
Just when we are going to have a better 
time!’ she added, with emphasis. 

*Do you think so, Rosaleen? Then I 
wont go!’ And Ivy walked around to Rosa- 
leen’s side of the table and kissed her, while 
the tears stood in her eyes. 

It was nice and sensible of Rosaleen; I 
kissed her myself, the first chance I got, I 
was so pleased at her not displaying any 
dog-in-the-manger-ish spirit. 

It happened, that evening, that Charley 
and Ivy were left alone together, while the 
rest of us went off into the garden. I sup- 
pose we all manceuvred forit. Of course 
we knew that they were dying to have an 
explanatiun; and Charley was not in a con- 
dition to stroll away with her into the fields, 
or down to the summer-house. And though 
—as the reader has perceived—our party 
was a very confidential party, and not much 
given to secret understandings, still it is not 
pleasant to do one’s love-making in the 
presence of half a dozen people. So we 
mutually contrived to leave them alone. 

Iam always hearing things; and it was 
quite in the usual order that I should over- 
hear a little bit of the long conversation 
which I have no doubt took place between 
these two. It was rather chilly out in the 
garden, and I wanted my shawl. Ralph of- 
fered to get it for me, but I did not think 
he could find it, Then Madelon proposed 
to go, but she was arranging a bouquet, and 
had her lap full of flowers, and I would not 
allow her to disturb herself. 1 wentfor the 
shawl myself; and as I passed the half- 
open door of the parlor, where Charley and 
Ivy were sitting, I heard her say, in a tone 
of mischievous curiosity: 

**But, Charley—why wouldn’t you be 
jealous of Ireneo de Rivas, when I took so 
much pains—’’ 

**You little flirt?’ interrupted Charley, 
laughing; ‘‘ you ought to have tried Des- 
cartes!" 

‘* Why so?”’ she queried. 
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** Because I know that Ireneo’s heart be- 
longs to Madelon Eastlake,’’ Charley an- 
swered, 

“And doesn’t Ralph’s, I should like to 
know?”’ demanded Ivy. 

**Perhaps—but mine did not belong to 
Rosaleen.”’ 

**Do you mean that itis the same with 
Ralph?’ asked Ivy. 

‘IT do not know,’’ said Charley; “ but I 
am afraid not.’ 

** You are afraid not!’ 

** Because,’’ explained Charley, “ he will 
never marry her; the less he cares for her, 
the better for him.”’ 

** Why will he never marry her?” 

** Because Ireneo de Rivas came up here 
expressly to cut him out.” 

“Weil, Mr. De Rivas is a formidable 
rival,” said Ivy, mischievously. 

“Tm not afraid of him!’ Charley an- 
swered, covily. ‘* Too late to make me 
jealous now, little coquette!”’ 

1 had stopped, at the mention of Made- 
lon’s name, and stood listening, quite for- 
getful of propriety; but the turn which the 
conversation seemed likely to take recalled 
my wandering sense of honor, and I gave 
myself a mental slap, and hurried up stairs; 
but I am afraid I was more edified than 
conscience-smitten. 

It was true, then, that I had suspected; 
Ireneo did intend to rival Ralph Descartes, 
and I wished him all success! I never fully 
understood how it was that Madelon came 
to engage herself to Ralph, and I do not 
fully understand it now. She was not a 
mercenary girl, and though I could see 
what a temptation to one who had always 
lived in straitened circumstances, was the 
opportunity to become a millionaire’s wife, 
—yet I could not believe that she had 
thought only of his money. It may have 
been a fit of pique that led her to accept 
him, for I believed her heart was interested 
in Ireneo de Rivas, and there was a coolness 
between them at that time. It had arisen 
I know not how; but while it was yet un- 
reconciled, lreneo had been obliged to go 
away, and when he had returned Madelon 
was engaged to Ralph Descartes. 

Ralph was a model fiance, and quite as 
devoted as any one could desire; but I had 
often thought it a wonder that he did not 
get discouraged, for Madelon certainly did 
not treat him with any display of affection. 
She was very polite and pleasant to him, 
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but she never gave him any encouragement 
to be “‘ spooney;”’ altogether, they were an- 
other undemonstrative couple. 

When I had found my shaw! and, having 
wrapped it around me, returned to the gar- 
den where I had left the young people, I 
found only Rosaleen and Ralph. 

** Where is Madelon?”’ I asked; and Rosa- 
leen replied: 

*O, she and Mr. De Rivas have gone 
after brier roses. She took a fancy to have 
some in her bouquet, and so he has gone to 
show her where he got those that he gave 
her, the other day.”’ 

**Did he give them to her?” asked Ralph, 
slowly. 

*“Didn’t you know? O yes; Ireneo de 
Rivas is always finding something nice,” 
smiled Rosaleen. 

Ralph bit his lips uneasily. After a little 
he said, with a very apparent effort to seem 
interested: 

“And you think brier roses are very nice; 
are you fond of them?”’ 

“*Yes indeed! who is not? But then they 
are not my favorite flower, as they are 
Madelon’s.” 

‘What is your favorite flower?’ the 
young man inquired. 

**O, I don’t know,” hesitated Rosaleen. 
** Violets used to be, but now—I should say 
those blue flowers that you got on the cliff, 
that day! What are they, do you know?” 

“TI forget the botanical name, but it is an 
Alpine plant,” answered Ralph, who had 
been abroad. ‘In Switzerland, the vil- 
lagers call it by a name signifying hope. I 
can’t imagine how it should come to grow 
upon the Litchfield rocks,’’ 

** How poetical!’’ cried Rosaleen, That 
is my favorite flower, henceforth and for- 
ever;—the Flower of Hope!” 

“TI fear you will not often get them,’’ 
Ralph suggested, with a smile. 

Unless I find a cavalier as gallant as 
yourself,’”’” answered Rosaleen, and tken 
she blushed. 

‘*In return for that compliment, I shall 
make a point of getting some for your birth- 
day present to-morrow;’’—for the next day 
was Rosaleen’s birthday, as she had duly 
informed us at breakfast. 

**No! not for worlds!’ she cried, in dis- 
may, as Ralph made this proposition. ‘It 
is too dangerous.” 

said Ralph, scornfully. “I 
have done it once, and I can do it again.” 
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Rosaleen turned pale. 

** For Heaven's sake, do not think of it!’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ You might fall, if you 
were to try it again.”’ 

**T’ll risk it,’’ said Ralph, lightly. 

Rosaleen, really frightened, looked appeal- 
ingly at me, and I observed, with severity: 

*“*If you really intend to be so foolish, 
Ralph Descartes, I suppose nothing that I 
can say willdissuade you. But you will be 
very fortunate if you escape with your life 
a second time.”’ 

besides,” said Rosaleen, have 
those flowers yet; I will consider them a 
birthday gift.”’ 

“You have them yet? Why they were 
quite withered,” said Ralph. 

** But I revived them with a few drops of 
ammonia in water,’’ she returned. ‘‘ They 
pressed beautifully, and I have put them 
in my album. I will show them to you to- 
morrow.” 

We sat there and talked ina desultory 
fashion, until it grew quite late, but Made- 
lon and Ireneo did not return; and at last 
I proposed that we should wait for them no 
longer, but go into the house and leave them 
to follow when they would, Ralph rose at 
once, and we went in, although I thought 
Rosaleen was a little reluctant. When we 
came to the house, we lingered on the veran- 
da for a few moments, and then Rosaleen 
and I bade Ralph good-night, and prepared 
to retire to our rooms. As we turned to 
leave him, Ralph stopped me. 

“Miss Penelope—” 

“Yes, Ralph ?” 

‘Will you take one more turn in the 
garden, please? I want to speak with you.” 

“Certainly;’’ and I slipped my hand 
through his arm, and walked beside him 
down the garden walk. 

He seemed in no hurry to speak. In 
gloomy silence he strode along, until we 
reached the foot of the garden, and further 
progress was stopped by the evergreen hedge 
which formed itsboundary. I was wonder- 
ing how long Ralph would have walked on 
in this way, if nothing had stopped him, 
when he led me to arustic seat in the shad- 
ow of the hedge, and abruptly invited me 
to sit down. 

I complied, remarking, in a tone of gentle 
reminder: 

** What did you wish to say, Ralph? It 
is very late, you know.” 

**I want to ask you one question,’ he 
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said, and I thought I knew what was 
coming. 

I was not mistaken. When I bade him 
ask his question, he looked me full in the 
eye, and demanded: 

** Miss Penelope, do you think Madelon 
is dissatisfied with her engagement? Do 
you think that—that she prefers Ireneo de 
Rivas to me?”’ 

He stammered over the last question, and 
I could plainly see his reddening brow, as 
he stood before me in the moonlight, and 
propounded this humiliating query. What 
could I say? LI looked at him blankly, de- 
bating with myself whether I should tell 
him what I really did believe; and I had 
not yet decided the question, when we 
heard the sound of footsteps approaching 
on the other side of the hedge; and direct- 
ly arose the voices of Madelon and Ireneo 
de Rivas, in conversation, 

The garden gate was quite near to where 
we sat, and as they entered through it and 
stood there together, we could both see and 
hear them plainly. I was getting up to ap- 
proach them, when Ralph laid his hand 
upon my arm, 

*“ Hush!’ he whispered, peremptorily; 
and I sunk back in silence. 

* Madelon!’’ said Ireneo, in accents of 
passionate entreaty. ‘‘ Madelon, do not 
turn me off in this way! I love you, Mad- 
elon! You know I love you!’ 

“‘Treneo, stop! do not say any more!’ 


exclaimed Madelon, wildly. ‘‘ Let me go 
in—’’ 
‘*No!’ he interrupted. ‘‘ You shall not 


leave me until you have answered me. I 
believe you love me, Madelon!”’ 

**God help me, I do!’ sobbed Madelon. 

**My darling! I knew it!” and Ireneo 
made a movement as if he would have taken 
her to his heart. 

*‘Treneo! you forget!—I am betrothed to 
another;”’ said Madelon, shrinking away 
from him, and extending her hand, upon 
which glittered Ralph Descartes’s diamond. 

**Madelon, you shall not marry Ralph 
Descartes!’ uttered Ireneo, fiercely. 

**T have promised, Ireneo, I cannot 
break my word.”’ 

‘* Will you rather break your heart and 
mine?” he demanded. 

She made no answer. She dropped her face 
into her hands, and moaned as if her heart 
would break indeed; and Ralph moved sud- 
denly, and took a step forward. But he 
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checked himself when Ireneo cried out, im- 
petuously: 

** Madelon, I will not ask you why you 
ever suffered Ralph Descartes to place that 
ring upon your finger. Whatever your mo- 
tive was, it was a mistake. But that mis- 
take may yet be remedied. Let me take off 
that ring, before it is too late!’ 

Madelon looked up, and put her hand be- 
hind her with a frightened motion,’ as she 
faltered: 

**No, no! it is too late now, Ireneo. I 
will be true to Ralph. It is not his fault 
that I do not love him. He trusted me 
when he placed that ring upon my finger, 
and no one else shall take it off!’ 

Before Ireneo could speak again, Ralph 
Descartes strode forward and stood before 
them, I following by his side. Madelon 
uttered a low cry, and a burning blush suf- 
fused her face; but Ireneo faced Ralph with 
a boldly defiant look. 

Ralph regarded him for a moment with 
close-shut teeth and sternly frowning brow. 
Then his angry aspect changed, and with a 
half-sad, half-bitter smile, he remarked: 

‘There is no occasion for such a defiant 
attitude, De Rivas, I have not come to call 
you to account, Madelon!’’ 

He turned to Madelon, as he spoke her 
name, and she met his eyes with a wonder- 
ing look. The blushes had vanished from 
her face, and she was very pale—and very 
lovely. I saw how the lines of pain deep- 
ened about Ralph’s handsome weak mouth, 
and how they gave it a strength and a firm- 
ness which suffering, perhaps, could impart 
to his character, and my heart was wrung 
with a sudden pang of grief for him, though 
I had never liked him so well as at that 
moment. 

**I have been listening, Madelon,” he 
said, gently, ‘‘and I have heard only what 
I suspected before. Dear girl, you do not 
love me, but you hold me asa friend at 
least?” 

**O yes, Ralph! yes!’ cried Madelon. 

‘*Then let me prove my friendship by 
giving you back what I have no right—and 
no desire—to keep; your freedom.”’ 

“Ralph! I do not ask it,’? murmured 
Madelon, and her voice was choked with 
tears. “I will keep my promise, Ralph! 
I will try to love you as you deserve.”’ 

He answered, gently: 

“Ah, Madelon, the love that comes for 
trying would never satisfy me. Better to 
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resign you now, and know that you are 
happy, than hold you to your promise, and 
bring misery to both our lives, Will you 
give me your hand?” 

He held out his own, and she laid her 
right hand in his palm. 

“Not that,” he said; “the other one,”’ 
and she gave him the left. 

His lip quivered, as he clasped her slender 
fingers, but he bravely went on. 

**Madelon, this is good-by. I want you 
to believe that, though I know full well 
what I am losing, yet I make the sacrifice 
cheerfully for your sake, ‘and that I shall 
come, in time—soon, I hope—to feel as you 
would wish me to—about this.” 

His brave voice faltered just a little, and 
Madelon began to sob. 

“Forgive me, Ralph—” 

**With all my heart,’”? he answered, 
warmly. ‘‘ But I shall not forget you, Mad- 
elon, my friend.” 

Then he lifted her hand and drew off the 
diamond ring from her finger, saying in a 
low tone: 

*“* There, Madelon, you are free.’’ 

He held the ring irresolutely for a mo- 
ment; then, endeavoring to smile, he spoke 
again. 

‘Perhaps I may some day offer such a 
ring to another girl, but I want you to keep 
this one. Will you still wear it, Madelon— 
on some other finger?” 

Madelon took the ring and slipped it on 
her right hand. 

**T shall value it now more than I did be- 
fore, Ralph,’’ she said, with deep emotion. 

Ralph smiled, quite cheerfully, as he re- 
sponded: 

“IT think you will value me more, too, 
Madelon. And now, good-night—and good- 
by.” 

He raised her hand to his lips; and then, 
turning to Ireneo, he frankly offered his 
hand. 

** Good-by, De Rivas. I wish you well.” 

Ireneo wrung his hand, but he did not 
speak. The mist that dimmed his black 
eyes showed why. 

Aud Ralph quietly gave me his arm, and 
walked back to the house. As we parted 
at the door, he asked: 
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** Have I done well, Miss Penelope?”’ 

I choked up at that, but I managed to 
blubber out: 

**Nobly, Ralph; and I hope you will yet 
be as happy as you deserve to be.”’ 

‘IT mean to be, Miss Penelope,” said 
Ralph, lookingevery inchaman. ‘I don’t 
intend to play the lovesick fool.’’ 

And people dared to say that Ralph Des- 
cartes wanted brains! I had thought my- 
self that he was nothing but a good-natured 
nobody, whose money made him of conse- 
quence. I was pretty sure my favorite, 
Ireneo, would have ‘ played the lovesick 
fool”’ to perfection, had his been the unfor- 
tunate love. I admired Ralph so much, 
and felt so sorry to think how I had under- 
valued him, that I did not know how to ex- 
press my sentiments in words. And so—I 
may as well confess it—I kissed him! Why 
not? Ihad kissed Rosaleen for doing just 
what he had done; and I was old enough 
to be his mother! 

It strikes me now, though it did not at 
the time, how much Rosaleen and Ralph 
are alike. Neither of them very brilliant, 
but both of them true, and good, and hon- 
est to the heart’s core; and as for good 
sense, I wish the other young people of 
whom I have written may show as much 
during the whole course of their lives, as 
these two displayed at thattime. They are 
well fitted to make each other happy, and 
rumor says, lately, that there is a probabil- 
ity of their doing so. 

I cannot certify to the truth of that, for I 
do not often see them now; but I must say 
I think it very likely. He did get those 
blue flowers for Rosaleen, and presented 
them at breakfast-time, on the morning of 
her birthday; and Rosaleen cried with dis- 
tress at the thought of the danger he had 
incurred for the second time. That was 
the last time they met, that summer, for 
Ralph went away that afternoon, But they 
live in the same city, and when Rosaleen 
went home in September, she saw him 
again. That was two years ago, and a 
wounded heart may recover in much less 
time than two years. 

Ireneo and Madelon are married; and so 
are Charley and Ivy. 
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“I WILL NEVER BE UNTO LOVE A DEBTOR.” 


BY SANDA ENO 


I will never be 
Unto Love a debtor; 
Me he ne’er shall bind 
With his silken fetter; 
I will never drink 
Of his cup of sorrow; 
Never in my heart 
Shall he shoot his arrow. 
I shall all my days 
Him go gayly chaffing; 
I shall spend my life 
Laughing, laughing, laughing, 
Laughing in the face of Love! 
New Hartford, N. Y., 1877. 


So I said last year. 

Now I am Love’s debtor; 
He has bound me fast 

With his silken fetter; 
I have drank full deep 

Of his cup of sorrow; 
Buried in my heart 

Is his venomed arrow 
Nevermore to wake 

Is my laughter sleeping; 
I must spend my life 

Weeping, weeping, weeping, 
Weeping at the feet of Love! 


MISS VASCOUR’S LOVER. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


“So Miss Vascour has a lover,” said 
Fred. ‘ Where did she find him?” 

‘In a hogshead,”’ I replied, soberly. 

“ What?” 

**In a hogshead.” 

**T asked you where Miss Vascour found 
her lover.”’ 

I repeat that she found him ina 
hogshead.”’ 

Fred ceased twirling the golden tassels of 
an azure velvet smoking-cap, poised upon 
his finger tips, and looked at me in unmiti- 
gated surprise. 

**What do you mean, you absurd wo- 
man?” he said. 

The compliment did not move me. It 
was not a novelty. 

** Just what I say.” 

‘“*Then there must be a story to tell. 
Just bring that cushion for my foot, and 
let’s have it—that’s a darling.”’ 

There’s no harm in saying that Fred’s 
coaxing is irresistible; for the dear fellow is 
my brother, and since he came home from 
the war, consecrated by the bloody baptism 
of Chickamauga and Stone River, he had 
become doubly our hero, and the whole 
family had resolved itself into a committee 
of ways and means to promote his pleasure. 

I was the self-constituted story-teller. 
Coming home every Saturday from Mrs. 
Forsyth’s boarding-house, I related the petty 


dramas that had been enacted under my 
eyes, giving what life and reality I could to 
the dramatis persone, and only borrowing 
from imagination an occasional gleam or 
two of color. Fred said I was a perfect ar- 
tist. He knew Helen De Ruyter, and Cap- 
tain Ellingwood, and Miss Vascour, just as 
well as I did, and his surprise was quite 
natural when I told him that Miss Vascour 
—the dainty highbred creature—found her 
lover in a hogshead. 

‘Now for a romance!” And Fred es- 
tablished himself upon his cushions, and 
turned his white thin face towards me with 
an air of confident expectancy that it was a 
happiness to gratify. So I began a long 
seam, and my story, at the same time: 

I had been at Mrs. Forsyth’s long enough | 
to feel quite at home, when, one morning, 
I noticed a superfluous plate was upon the 
table, and an empty chair was evidently 
waiting for somebody. 

there a new-comer, Mrs. Forsyth?” 
cried out Helen De Ruyter, in that clear 
impetuous voice of hers. 

**Yes, A Miss Vascour.” 

*‘And who is Miss Vascour?”’ 

“*She is aday governess somewhere in 
the city,’’ replied Mrs. Forsyth. 

8) 

Helen De Ruyter was an heiress anda 
belle, gave us the fashions, and communi- 
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cated a stylish air to our establishment. 
That little interjection spoke volumes. 

The four clerks on the other side of the 
table tittered feebly, and Dr. Morrison, Miss 
De Ruyter’s special adorer, repeated in an 
oily tone: 

day governess!” 

The syllables had hardly died away on 
the air before the door opened and a lady 
came in. 

*€ Miss Vascour!”’ pronounced our hostess, 

I was aware of a flash of surprise passing 
over the faces at the table, and Mr. Deane, 
the lawyer, rose immediately, and set Miss 
Vascour’s chair in its place. I caughta 
gleam of malice in Helen De Ruyter’s wick- 
edly beautiful gray eyes, and said to myself, 
** One enemy already.” 

It was true. She never forgave Miss Vas- 
cour that little involuntary attention on the 
part of Mr. Deane. The two ladies were 
vis-a-vis. I tried to distract Miss Vascour’s 
attention by various small diversions. I 
gave her the sugar and cream, and helped 
her to biscuit—all in the hope that she 


would not notice Miss De Ruyter’s scornful 


ignoring of her presence. 

I might have spared my strategy. The 
calm, proud, sweet face gave no recognition 
of any impertinence. I doubt if she saw 
the stylish figure in the showy morning- 
wrapper that faced her. Mr. Deane was 
speaking to her, and I caught the sound of 
her voice, so soft and mellow, not pitched 
in that high shrill key so usual and so dis- 
agreeable, but musical and flowing, remind- 
ing one of summer birds and all the sweet 
sounds of nature. Sucha still sweet face— 
the slow smiles lighting the limpid eyes 
before they dimpled the cheeks—so full of 
repose, but thrilling in its hint of latent 
power, dark and clear in its coloring, no 
brilliancy, except in the sweet lips that 
were crimson as the autumn leaf—heavy 
braids of black hair lying on the temples 
and outlining the low perfect forehead. A 
face out of a picture, such as looks at you 
from the canvas of the early masters, who 
painted saints and Madonnas—a face too 
beautiful for earth, but not happy enough 
for heaven, having a lingering sorrow that 
disturbed its perfect sweetness; an eager- 
ness and repressed vehemence of nature, 
that flashed out now and then in waves of 
delicate color over the smooth skin, or 
shone, diamond bright, in the large beauti- 
ful eyes. 


Miss Vascour went out and in among us 
reticent and proud, but gentle, and most 
grateful for any courtesy; a whole winter 
passed before any of us knew her. One day 
—it was the last of February—I came home 
early, and going up stairs, saw that Miss. 
Vascour’s door was ajar. 

**Wont you come in?’ She looked out, 
a morning brightness suffusing her face. 

I went, of course. It was pleasant to be 
distinguished, and I knew that no one in 
the house, except the maid and landlady, 
had ever seen the inside of Miss Vascour’s 
room. 

** You look happy,” I said. 

“T am. I have had news from home 
that makes me glad.”’ 

I looked about me. The room was like 
her—quiet, harmonious, with just a gleam 
of splendor. There was no clutter of bijou- 
terie, none of the fashionable littering of 
mantel, and tables, and whatnots with small 
articles, which makes a modern parlor look 
like a toyshop. There were a good many 
books, a landscape of Turner’s, a litho- 
graphed Madonna, and one or two plaster 
casts from some real statue. Then there 
was a single rose in the window, in luxu- 
riant bloom, a pot of hyacinths, that satu- 
rated the room with their pungent sweet- 
ness, and a vine of English ivy abouta 
window, framing it in verdure, making it 
look like an opening into green summer 
gardens, instead of the cold winter land- 
scape which lay outside the walls. 

Miss Vascour took up her work again. 
It was a little velvet sack, which I had no- 
ticed was beginning to look frayed about the 
edges and defaced along the seams, but un- 
der her enchanting fingers it was under- 
going a transformation into a charming 
basque. 

“*Poor but proud, you see,’”’ she said, 
smiling, as I looked at her work. 

**Then you are poor!’’ I said, absently. 

She laughed gayly. 

‘Did you think that a day governess 
went out teaching for recreation?”’ 

**But 1 should think the governess’s 
salary would make you independent,” I 
ventured to say. 

“Ahl if you only knew what a deal of 
duty it does—what a vast extent of surface 
it is spread over.” 

I began to see how it was. 

“And what was the pleasant news from 
home?’’ I asked. 
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A bright smile swept away the soberness 
which had come over her face, 

** Sister Isabel is going to be married, and 
I shall be wanted at home for the wedding 
in June,” she answered. 

‘* How many are there besides Isabel?” 

“Johnny, who is in college; Maud, a 
five-year-old baby, and mother.” 

It was a heedless question, 
swam instantly. 

** Father was a minister,’’ she sobbed. 
** He died last winter—you did not guess it, 
because we were too poor for me to wear 
mourning.” 

Idivined the rest of the orphan’s story. 
I picked up the velvet basque which had 
fallen from her hand, and said, while I 
lightly brushed its soft nap: 

**This must be an heirloom, I am sure. 
It would cost a fortune now-a-days.’’ 

*“*It was my mother’s wedding cloak. 
Give it to me now. You have made me 
ery, and hindered my work, and yet I am 
going to forgive you.” 

I drew a cricket near her, and looked up 
into her now smiling eyes. 

* You don’t cry often now,’ I said. 
**You keep your tears in your heart, and 
that is what makes your face so pathetic 
sometimes,”’ 

** Little sorcerer! How do you know?” 

**It would be much better to cry and 
have it over,’’ I pursued. 

**T can’t,’ she answered. makes my 
head ache and my eyes red, so I don’t care 
to be seen, and wastes my time. I can’t 
afford to cry. But I asked you in here to 
sing to me.”’ 

**Did you? I'll sing to you every day if 
you’ll let me come,’’ I said, eagerly. 

* Will you? It is a compact then—now 
sing.”’ 

I did sing. I searched among the dear 
homely ballads that I knew for songs to 
please her; I sung gay carols and sunny 
glees; I hummed sweet opera airs—I tried 
to recall to her those exquisite songs with- 
out words, in which I delighted, and at 
last, I gave her sweet hymns and stately 
anthems, and tender touching prayers that 
had flowed out from some pure soul in mu- 
sic. And she listened, her hands crossed 
in her lap, and her face like one rapt in holy 
dreams. I stopped, at last, for 1 saw her 


Her eyes 


heart was full. 
Thank you—” Crawing a long sigh, 
I rose. 
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** Now I am going down stairs so you can 
finish your work. But will you come down 
an hour before dinner?” 

“If 1 can, but I must finish this first. 
Don’t you wish things were immortal?” she 
said, playfully. 

‘*Not quite—for then I should have to 
wear my cloak that I hate so to the end of 
time. But if I had a store of velvets and 
silks, I don’t know.” 

And so I Jeft her. I met Helen De Ruy- 
ter on the stairs, just come out in a new 
toilet—a maze of sheeny silks and misty 
lace, 

** Where have you been?” she asked, 

**In Miss Vascour’s room.” 

She curled her lip. 

** What kind of a place is it?” 

** One that suits her,” I said, quietly. 

Two hours after the parlor door opened 
and Miss Vascour appeared in the velvet 
basque. 

**O, come in,” I cried. ‘‘ Miss De Ruy- 
ter has gone out with one of her beaux, and 
we shall be very cosy.”’ 

She smoothed down her sleeves, caress- 
ingly. 

‘“*How do you like it? All the shabbi- 
ness hidden, is it not, and good for another 
four years, at least?’’ 

**Charming,”’ I said, making the graceful 
figure revolve for my pleasure, ‘* Now sit 
down, and tell me more about Isabel. We 
can have such a nice talk alone.” 

Alas for the fallacy of human expecta- 
tions! The bell rang, there was a rustle of 
silks in the hall, and I fled. It was the 
mother and aunt of the day governess’s 
pupils, called to patronize the young lady. 
I forgot my chagrin in a book, heard the 
bell ring again, dreamily, and at last fin- 
ished my book, and went down stairs fifteen 
minutes before dinner. There were voices 
in the parlor, as 1 paused on the threshold 
—not Dr. Morrison’s oily tones, nor yet Mr. 
Deane’s clear incisive emphasis. 

Mrs. Forsyth came through the hall. 

Who is here, Mrs. Forsyth?” 

** Only Captain Ellingwood!’ 

The landlady was radiant. 

haven’t I heard of him before?”’ 

**T dare say—he is Miss De Ruyter’s spe- 
cial ambition.” 

Ah! Iremembered. Captain Ellingwood, 
when he was not at sea in the Arabia, hon- 
ored Mrs. Forsyth’s house with his pres- 
ence. A fastidious, unimpressionable man, 
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I was told, true as steel and as gold, a hero 
of the nineteenth century—and a bachelor. 
Miss De Ruyter had aimed her graces in 
vain. Captain Ellingwood had known her 
three years, and was stilla bachelor. What 
wonder that Miss De Ruyter was indignant. 
I opened the door, curious to see this imper- 
sonation of modern chivalry. Miss Vascour 
was sitting there, and presented me, in her 
graceful way. A stately man, dignified and 
noble, with power in every feature of the 
handsome face. I stole a look at Miss Vas- 
cour. There was ared flush upon the white 
cheek, and a new gleam in the still dark 
eye. Then I gue:sed that they had been 
tete-a-tete fora whole hour. Not to be de 
trop, I took a magazine, and retired toa 
corner, and I must confess that the conver- 
sation went on nicely without me. Pres- 
ently Miss De Ruyter burst into the room, 
in a pretty flutter of excitement. 

“Why, Captain Ellingwood, you have 
fairly stolen a march upon us,’’ exclaimed 
the beauty. ‘‘ We did not expect the Ara- 
bia till the tenth, and here you are while it 
is yet February!” 

**You flatter me, Miss De Ruyter. I 
mever could have supposed that my coming 
would be anticipated. The Arabia is due 
on the twenty-sixth, so that I am really be- 
hind my time.” 

** Was it the twenty-sixth?” said Miss De 
Ruyter, knitting her pretty eyebrows. 
‘Well, I am good for nothing at remem- 
bering figures.’’ And the lady pushed an 
ottoman towards him, and sat down so as to 
interpose her tall person between him and 
Miss Vascour. 

I watched the slow color creeping into 
Miss Vascour’s face, and the flash of anger 
in Captain Ellingwood’s keen eyes. He 
wheeled an armchair forward. 

“Allow me to offer you this, Miss De 
Ruyter.”’ 

She crimsoned, bit her lip, and then after 
amoment’s delay spread her flowing dra- 
pery in the chair he had set for her. Mr. 
Deane came in just here, and finding an 
empty seat near Miss Vascour, appropriated 
it. I watched the little scene—saw Miss 
De Ruyter’s futile efforts to engross them 
both—saw Captain Ellingwood’s eyes stray 
away from her brilliant complexion and 
showy person, to rest upon Miss Vascour’s 
pure still face. 

Presently going out to dinner, somebody 
pinched me. 
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“Helen De Ruyter, prosecute you for 
an assault.’’ 

*“*Pshaw! that didn’t hurt you, I know. 
I wanted you to look around,” she said, in 
an energetic whisper, 

“ Why?” 

‘““Why?” impatiently. ‘Don’t you see 
that she is setting her cap for Captain 
Ellingwood?” 

“ Who?” 

**Miss Vascour, of course.” 
beauty’s face darkened, 

I looked at them. 

** He does seem to be very much interest- 
ed in her, certainly,” I said, maliciously. 

*“You are very absurd,’ she returned, 
angrily. ‘*Do you think he would marry a 
mere adventuress as she is?” 

“There you are mistaken, Miss De Ruy- 
ter. Miss Vascour is a Brahmin of the 
Brahmins,” I said, coolly. ‘The family 
are as proud as—’’ 

‘They are poor,” interrupted Miss De 
Ruyter. ‘But Captain Ellingwood intends 
to remain a bachelor. You had better tell 
her so, since she seems to be a protege of 
yours.” 

‘* Excuse me, but had you not better tell 
her yourself? You have known him long 
—no one would be more likely to have as- 
certained his intentions in regard to mar- 
riage than Miss De Ruyter.” 

She gave me a black look, and we parted 
at the table. 

A month drifted away, and April was 
close by. All this time our drama was ap- 
proaching a denouement. Miss Vascour 
was lovely and ladylike, and Helen De Ruy- 
ter was torn with jealousy. She had surely 
lost Mr. Deane, who worshipped the very 
folds of Miss Vascour’s dress—adored her 
afar off, with a silent worship, which might 
or might not find expression, according as 
circumstances wrought, for he was a man 
of the world, acute, able and self-conscious, 
not a man to venture much, by no means a 
man to risk a deliberate offer unless he had 
good reason for thinking he should be ac- 
cepted. Soit was just possible that after 
loving Miss Vascour, he might marry Helen 
De Ruyter. 

But Captain Ellingwood was of another 
stamp—not to be easily thwarted, to let 
anything come between him and Miss Vas- 
cour, if he loved her. But did he love her? 
I was as curious about it as Helen De 


Ruyter. 


And the 
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He came into the parlor one afternoon, 
when I was sitting alone, gave a quick 
glance around the room, and sat down with 
a disappointed air. My wicked genius 
prompted me to tease him for a scent. 

**She isn’t here, you perceive,’’ I said, 
quietly. 

** Who isn’t here?” he returned, coloring 
a little. 

**Miss Vascour. You were looking for 
her, weren’t you?” 

do you know?’ he demanded, 
half smiling. you a clairvoyant?” 

** One doesn’t need to be a clairvoyant to 
see some things,’ I answered, audaciously. 

He bent his keen eyes upon me, 

** What things, for instance?”’ 

I had made the plunge. Advance was as 
safe as retreat. 

‘And then one cannot help hearing what 
the world says,”’ I continued. 

“ Mrs, Forsyth’s world, [suppose. Well, 
what does the world say?”’ 

He was unwinding my worsteds with 
some embarrassment, but looking rather 
pleased and curious. 

“The world says that Captain Elling- 
wood, the unvanquished hero of a hundred 
sieges, the fastidious, the incorrigible, is in 
love with Miss Vascour.” 

He reddened a little. 

* This is what the world says.” 

‘And what do you say?” he asked. 

**T say the world is very stupid and fool- 
ish, as it always is—that with Captain El- 
lingwood, admiring and liking are a long 
way from loving, and that while his intel- 
lect appreciates and his taste approves Miss 
Vascour, his heart is entirely untouched— 
is, indeed, in that callous and half-petrified 
state which might be expected in a heart 
that had resisted so many attacks,” 

In ‘an instant, I saw by the conscious 
look which overswept his face that I had 
stated the case correctly. 

“And suppose I admit this hypothesis,’’ 
he said, smiling, “‘ whose fault would it be, 
if fault there is?” 

**Nobody’s except Captain Ellingwood. 
Not Miss Vascour’s, certainly.’’ 

“Tf J were a man, I would fall in love 
with her.” 

mic’ Would you? But then you might not 


und it easy to fall in love.” 

“‘T would be a man, and not a fossil,’’ I 
cried, indignantly. 

He laughed. 


“My dear little woman, why do you 
care?” 

** Because she is such a true sweet wo- 
man,”’ I said, vehemently. ‘I hate to see 
her wasting her life in thankless work— 
working for other people and not for her 
own.” 

**Such work brings its reward,” he said, 
quietly; ‘‘and yet it is sad. But there is 
Deane—he is rich, and will marry her by- 
and-by.” 

I gave him a sharp look. Nothing but 
simple friendliness in his face. 

‘I don’t know that it would please me, 
Can he love her enough? O, she needs— 
she ought to have so much,” 

He looked surprised at my enthusiasm. 

‘*A man would be a villain to marry Miss 
Vascour without loving her. She is very 
graceful and lovely—very good, too, as I 
believe,” he replied, with quiet gravity. 

‘Good! Captain Ellingwood, I see that 
she does not show herself to you as she 
does to me,”’ 

**Doesn’t she? Then it is hardly fair to 
eall me a fossil because I don’t look at her 
through your eyes.’’ 

‘Forgive me, Captain Ellingwood. I 
was vexed because you wouldn’t praise 
her.” 

‘I will praise her as much as you like. 
Do you ever think of her as a dove, when 
you see her? Something in the grace of 
her movements, in the soft delicate colors 
she always wears, but more I think, in the 
exquisite precision of everything about her, 
her dainty niceness of apparel, in the charm- 
ing smoothness of her plumage—if I may so 
speak—remind me of the doves.”’ 

**O Captain Ellingwood, if you are ever 
really in love, may I be there to see,’ I 
said, laughingly. 

**T bide my time. But how can you fan- 
cy Miss Vascour among any rough surround- 
ings—at sea in a storm, for example, or out 
of doors in a high wind?” 

‘**T saw her come in the other day—there 
was a perfect gale in the street—but her 
plumage, as you call it, was entirely unruf- 
fled. J should have been blown to shreds.’ 

He smiled. 

** Just as I should have thought. Now 
can you imagine a rough fellow like me lay- 
ing claim tosuch adelicatecreature? Don’t 
you see she was made for the quiet places of 
the world, where the wind does not blow; 
for the luxurious fireside, where all her 
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graces would be at home, and in harmony 
with everything around her? But my wife 
must have something of the gipsey element.”’ 

“Ah, Captain Ellingwood, that shows 
you don’t know Miss Vascour, after all. I 
could tell you things—but I shall not—you 
shall find them out for yourseif.” 

J will try; but, meanwhile, I think Mr. 
Deane will carry away the prize.”’ 

**T hope he will, and that you will repent 
when it is too late.”’ 

** True feminine cruelty,” he said, and I 
left him, half angry. 

As I turned to go out, Helen De Ruyter 
crossed the balcony in front of the parlor 
windows. Shecame into the hall, her black 
eyes glittering like diamonds, and her 
cheeks aflame. 

** What have you and Captain Ellingwood 
been talking about so long? Here have I 
been haunting the balcony and dining-room 
alternately, for half an hour, because Ka- 
trine said you two were tete a-tete in the 
parlor. What were you talking about? 
Plotting treason, or—ah, I have it—match- 
making!’ 

“We were talking about Miss Vascour,”’ 
I said, quietly. 

She gave a quick start. 

“And what did be say? He’s too wise to 
fall into your snare, ma chere. Captain 
Ellingwood is not a marrying man.” 

**So you told me before,” 

**Wasn’t I right? Did you ask him? 
What did he say?” she demanded, breath- 
lessly. 

**T really must refer you to the gentle- 
man himself,’’ I said, as I broke away from 
her, and ran up stairs. 

So he did not love Miss Vascour, after all. 
How provoking! My castle in the air was 
only the baseless fabric of a vision. It was 
a great pity. He would never find any one 
lovelier, or more noble, and was I mistaken 
in thinking that Miss Vascour regarded him 
with favor? 

Something in her manner, a new softness 
in her always gentle ways, some new feel- 
ing shining in her face, and bestowing a 
sweeter beauty—these things I had noticed, 
and set down to Captain Ellingwood’s ac- 
count. 

That afternoon I was returning home 
through one of the quiet streets, and came 
upon Miss Vascour and Mr. Deane, walk- 
ing so slowly, that I could scarcely avoid 
overtaking them. She started, as I came 
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up, and turned towards me a pale agitated 
face, 

“T—I am going down this way, Mr. 
Deane,”’ and she put a fluttering hand upon 
mine, and drew me down into another 
street. 

Mr. Deane went straight forward, giving 
a little sharp nod, as we left him, but not 
glancing at us, 

**Now, Miss Vascour, what have you 
been saying to Mr. Deane?’ I began, but 
her answer—almost a sob—sobered me, in 
a moment. 

I am inexpressibly pained, 
Don’t ask me anything, dear,”’ 

We had an hour before dinner, and I sug- 
gested a quick walk out toward the country. 
She caught eagerly at the proposal, and we 
went on for a half hour, without speaking. 
We climbed a height, at last, and the city 
lay behind us, an inlet of the harbor at our 
feet, and far away, the gray sea. A wild 
March wind was sweeping over hill, and 
the sun swam in red angry clouds, We 
stopped, catching a quick breath, and hold- 
ing our cloaks fast. 

“Ah, I wish we could conquer everything 
in life as easily as we can out walk and with- 
stand this rude March wind,’ she said, 
while the wind roared and whistled around 
us. 

‘Our own wayward hearts, do you 
mean?”’ 

She looked at me suddenly, while the 
beautiful eyes filled. 

*“*O Alice, do you think mine is a way- 
ward heart? .I hope not—I hope I am not 
ungrateful or unappreciative—but I must 
be true,’ she said, with emotion. 

*‘And so you felt compelled to say to Mr. 
Deane. Itisa pity, for I believe he loves 
you truly.” 

A look crossed her face, as if the words 
hurt her. ° 

‘* You would not say so if you knew how 
farI am from thinking I could ever care 
for him. It would be impossible—quite im- 
possible,’’ she added, seeming to speak 
more to herself than to me. 

**And yet Mr. Deane is an honorable 
man, clever, polished, and making his way 
in the world.” 

She moved uneasily. 

“It is this very polish—this superfic' 
smoothness that repels me,” 
** What would you have?” 

** Something higher and sterner, no mat- 
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ter if it were more rough. If one were 
strong, and true, and brave, I don’t think I 
should miss those exterior refinements— 
those conventional graces that do so much 
for Mr. Deane.” 

Whom was she thinking of? Or was it 
only an ideal? She was looking down to- 
wards the harbor full of ships at anchor. 

‘That is the Arabia, Captain E!ling- 
wood’s vessel,’’ I said. 

Her face kindled, and her eager eyes 
sought the place which I indicated. 

**Do you know he goes to sea in another 
month?” 

“No? Does he?” the color vanishing 
from her face, 

“Yes, He has lain a long time in the 
harbor, now—waiting for some repairs, I 
think. I have a sister who goes to sea with 
her husband. How would you like that?” 
I said, gayly, as we started homeward. 

** Cela depend!’’ she answered, blushing. 

** Upon the sailor, Lsuppose,” Ireturned, 
laughing. ‘‘ But it would be a doleful life 
for me.” 

*“*T don’t know—I love the sea, and if my 
love and my life were there, I should prefer 
it to land,” she said, softly. 

**T’ll tell Captain Ellingwood that,’’ I be- 
gan, mischievously. 

She turned a perfectly white frightened 
face on me. 

“Ah forgive me?’ I cried in remorse. 
** How could you think I was in earnest?” 

1 was punished by seeing her particular- 
ly reserved with him for a whole week, and 
the captain, after looking at me suspicious- 
ly, accepted his fate, and spent his evenings 
teaching Miss De Ruyter chess. 

That was her unfailing resource. Every 
gentleman who came to the house had the 
honur of teaching her that intricate game, 
but notwithstanding her numerous instruct- 
ors, she never seemed to make any progress. 

At the end of that week came Easter Sun- 
day. Miss Vascour came down to break- 
fast, looking, as Mrs. Forsyth said, as if she 
had been dreaming of the angels. Her 
morning face was always beautiful, so full 
of peaceful sunshine—a light, too still and 
pure to be called brightness, looking out of 
the limpid brown eyes, and lingering in the 
tender dimples and curves of her sweet 
mouth. 

“Will you go to church with me this 
morning?” she said, in a low tone, as we 
satat breakfast. ‘‘Itis Easter, you know.”’ 


“Yes, I will go. Have you an offering 
for the altar?” . 

afraid only a poor one.”’ 

Captain Ellingwood’s keen eyes were 
upon us, and it was not favorable to close 
confidence. He came beside us, as we went 
out together. 

** Will you let me go with you, this morn- 
ing? You ought to indemnify me in some 
way for the past week,” he said, detaining 
us, 

Miss Vascour threw the reply upon me, 
and stood still, stroking litle Patrick’s 
curls, 

Patrick O’ Mahoney was a little blossom 
of a boy, the pride and delight of the cook’s 
warm Irish heart. The little fellow clung 
to Miss Vascour’s dress, and laid his round 
face in its folds, quite in awe of the grave 
captain, who watched him with a smile, 
that was half surprise half pleasure. 

**Ts it because it is Easter that you are so 
—what shall I call it, Miss Vascour—toler- 
ant of that little specimen of the canaille?’’ 
said the captain. ‘‘I never could have 
thought of Miss Vascour and a little Irish 
boy in the same connection.”’ 

The white hand moved rather restlessly 
among the reddish curls on the little un- 
easy head, as she said: 

*“*T don’t know what strange fancy you 
may have about me, Captain Ellingwood, 
but little Patrick and I have always been 
very good friends.” 

** What would you think if you were told 
that she washes his face mornings, und 
tidies him for breakfast?” I said, abruptly. 

Captain Ellingwood lifted his eyebrows, 
playfully exaggerating his astonishment, 
and just then Mr. Deane passed through 
the hall, on his way out, closing the door 
after him, with emphasis, and so we parted. 

An hour afterward Miss Vascour ran up 
to my dormitory, on the floor above her 
own, and tapped at the door. Her hands 
were full of flowers, when I opened it—vio- 
lets, blue, and white, and odorous, as if 
they had all winter been hoarding up sweet- 
ness; some sprays of fern thrown into re- 
lief, and a few pendent wreaths of the 
mitchella intertwined. 

‘* My Easter offering,” she said, with a 
radiant face. 

**Captain Ellingwood sent them?” 

She nodded, smilingly. 

“You areal!l ready for church?” I asked. 

Yes,”’ 
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She retreated a step, whirling around in 
graceful sport. 

** My new dress, you see. How do you 
like it?” 

Perfect.”’ 

It was an exquisite toilet. From the 
smooth traids of glossy hair to the sweep- 
ing folds of the pretty poplin, everything 
was comme il faut. 

**Dove-colored, too! What will Captain 
Ellingwood say?”’ 

** What?” in surprise. 

** Run down stairs now, and don’t disturb 
me, I’ll call for you when I’m ready.” 

She went down, singing a hymn. 

Iheard the low music, as I proceeded 
with my toilet. Suddenly a loud shriek 
broke upon the Sabbath stillness of the 
house—another and another. I rushed out 
trembling. Miss Vascour ran down stairs 
before me, with the speed of the wind. 
Another shriek. It was from the basement, 
I fled thither, and stumbled over the house- 
maid in the doorway. 

“‘For pity’s sake, Ellen, what is the 
matter?” 

“Och,” screamed the girl, wringing her 
hands, “it’s little Patrick that’s fell into 
the hogshead, and I can’t get him out, and 
he’ll be drounded intirely and his mother 
left him in my care, the day. Och, whina, 
whina!”’ 

Iran past her to the kitchen, but Miss 
Vascour was there before me. The hogs- 
head was sunk in the ground, nearly to its 
top—and poor Patrick’s little white face 
was disappearing under the cold dark water 
for the last time. Before I could think or 
speak, Miss Vascour had gathered her flow- 
ing drapery around her, put her small hands 
upon the edge of the hogshead, and gently 


_ and easily lowered herself into it. She 


stooped to find the child, the water rippling 
around her neck, and saturating her braids. 
In a moment she had lifted him out, and I 
took him from her hands, ghastly, cold and 
stark, his reddish curls dripping with water, 
and all the light gone out of his pretty blue 
eyes. Ellen caught him from my arms. 

“Och my darlint, will his mother ever be 
after forgiving me for letting the swate 
child go and getdrounded? Och, woe’s me, 
woe’s me, woe’s me. Holy Mother have 
pity!’ cried the poor girl. 

** He isn’t drowned,’’ cried Miss Vascour, 
from her hogshead. ‘Don’t you see he 


can’t be? O Mrs. Forsyth!’ That lady 
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had rushed to the rescue, and was circum- 
navigating the hogshead in the utmost per- 
plexity and consternation. ‘‘O Mrs. For- 
syth, take the child, and let Ellen run quick- 
ly for the doctor. There’s not a moment 
to be lost.’’ 

Everybody seemed to appreciate that fact, 
and hurried away in different directions. 
I turned to Miss Vascour. 

‘How am I ever to get out?’ she said, 
dolefully. 

The cold water was around her shoulders, 
and her teeth were chattering. 

“Tf you could put something in here that 
I could step upon,” she said, half crying, 
as the excitement died away. 

I ran into the house, encountering Cap- 
tain Ellingwood in the passage, coming in 
with grave inquiring looks, that seemed to 
ask what all this hubbub was about. With 
true feminine instinct, I cried: 

**O Captain Ellingwood, come and take 
her out.” 

I led the way back, swiftly, and the cap- 
tain followed, only understanding that his 
services were needed. The situation was 
ludicrous. 1t would be quite impossible to 
do justice to the astonishment in Captain 
Ellingwood’s face. I laughed, merrily. 

laugh,’ cried Miss Vascour, 
piteously, and with a shiver. “‘I know I 
look absurd, but I’m so cold.” 

** Lictle Patrick fell in, and she took him 
out. He would have been drowned,’’ I said 
to the captain. 

He stooped—a little hand was laid upon 
each of his shoulders, and he lifted her out 
tenderly, setting her down upon terra firma, 
and looking at her as she stood there, pale 
and beautiful, and wet as an ocean nymph, 
with eyes that were strangely soft. I think 
he took her into his heart at that moment. 

** Poor little dove!’ he said. 

A flush crept slowly into her cheeks. 

‘“* Her plumage is sadly ruffled this time,’’ 
I said. 

‘Well! There has been quite a scene,’’ 
said Helen De Ruyter, entering upon the 
stage. your dress is ruined,’ she 
added, surveying Miss Vascour. 

**There might be a worse wreck,’’ said 
the captain. Helen looked at him sharply. 

I drew Miss Vascour away. By and-by, 
word came tlat Patrick was restored. 
There was no church-going that day. I 
treated Miss Vascour as unmercifully as if 
I had been educated in a hydropathic insti- 
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tution. She did not go down to dinner, but 
in the evening Captain Ellingwood came to 
her door. The little parlor smiled its pret- 
tiest for him, and Miss Vascour was lovely 
in the languor that followed upon the morn- 
ing’s excitement. After a time, I discreet- 
ly withdrew. 


May morning, Miss Vascour stood in my 
door—her face aglow, and her heart’s scent 
shining out of her happy eyes. I guessed in 
amoment. In June she went home to pre- 
pare for her own bridal. And when Cap- 
tain Ellingwood made his next voyage, his 
bonny wife sailed with him, 


A DIMINUTIVE DEPENDENCY. 


BY REV. DR. 


In the year 1506 a well-furnished fleet of 
sixteen sail, commissioned to strengthen 
the dominion of Portugal in Asia and 
Africa, came upon a group of three islands 
some fifteen hundred miles west of the Cape, 
to which, by way of registering his discov- 
ery, the Portuguese admiral gave his own 
name of Tristan d’Acunha. A hundred 
and thirty-seven years later the islands were 
explored by the Dutch, an example followed 
by the French in 1767, but neither was 
tempted to take possession, The principal 
island of the group afterwards became a 
rendezvous for American whalers, and was 
occupied by them down to 1810, when they 
appear to have abandoned it; for in 1811 the 
population of Tristan d’Acunha, all told, 
consisted of an American, a half-caste Port- 
uguese and a native of Minorca. The 
American, Jonathan Lambert, invested 
himself with the sovereignty of what bad 
hitherto been No-man’s Land by the style 
and title of Prince of Tristan d’Acunha, 
and Lord of Nightingale and Inaccessible 
Islands. By the formal instrument pro- 
claiming the commencement of his reign, 
the self-made prince gave himself and his 
heirs the right to give or sell his dominions 
to whomsoever they thought fit, and bound 
his subjects to receive all comers upon the 
principles of hospitality and good-fellow- 
ship, and supply them, for due considera- 
tion, with anything within the resources of 
his territories. These were limited enough. 
The native productions of the three islands 
were of no marketable value, but Lambert 
and his two subjects managed to raise fair 
crops of vegetables, They were not so fortu- 
nate in their live-stock, losing most of the 
turkeys and all their ducks; but their pigs 
throve tolerably, and their goats catered for 
themselves with good results. 

Prince Jonathan’s reign was not of long 
duration. He disappeared in May, 1812, 
and was never heardof more, Whether he 
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took French leave of his dominions, was 
drowned in crossing to one of the smaller 
islands, or was put out of the way by his 
subjects, is matter for speculation. Those 
he left behind him suffered much from the 
depredations of American privateers, and 
things generally went ill with them; and 
when, in consequence of Napoleon’s impris- 
onment at St. Helena, the British govern- 
ment deemed it advisable to despatch a 
small force from the Cape to take formal 
possession of Tristan d’Acunha, the Portu- 
guese slipped away, and the new-comers 
found no one to dispute their right of occu- 
pation save Thomas the Minorcan, He was 
soon hail-fellow with the soldiers, and a 
constant customer at the canteen. Where 
he got the money he spent so freely was a 
mystery. In his drunken moments—and 
he rarely had sober ones—Thomas talked 
about hidden treasure, and promised that 
the man who pleased him most should learn 
where it lay. He died too suddenly to keep 
his promise; and although many sought for 
the golden hoard, nothing was found except 
an old wooden-bottomed kettle full of rags. 

Upon the death of Napoleon, and the 
withdrawal of the garrison from Tristan 
d’Acunha, Corporal Glass, an old soldier 
with a young wife, obtained permission to 
remain on the island; and that he might 
start comfortably, his officers gave him a 
bull, a cow, and a few sheep, and made over 
to him such of their belongings as they did 
not care to carry away. Not long after- 
wards, two sailors belonging to the St. He- 
lena squadron, taken with the ex-corporal’s 
mode of life, determined, when paid off, to 
lay in a stock of useful articles and join the 
governor.” In due time they reached 
England and received their pay, but, unable 
to resist temptation, the tars went on the 
spree, and forgot all about Tristan d’ Acun- 
ha until their pockets were empty. They 


then set off for the Admiralty to ask “‘ my 
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lords’? to give them a free passage to the 
island. Luckily for the old salts, Admiral 
Cockburn recognized one of them—Taylor 
—as a shipmate, and they soon found them- 
selyes on board a man-of-war bound for the 
Cape. Glass received them cordially, and 
building themselves a house, which they 
dubbed Bachelors’ Hall, the pair jogged on 
together in their strangely-selected home, 

‘In 1824, Mr. Earle, a passenger on board 
a South American schooner, landed on the 
island for a day or two’s sketching, and be- 
ing left in the lurch by the treacherous skip- 
per, had to wait six months for a chance of 
getting away again, and so passed one half- 
year of his life without seeing a sad look on 
ahuman face. Certainly there were not 
many faces about. Half-a-dozen houses, 
built of wreck timber, and thatched with 
grass, sufficed to shi lter the entire popula- 
tion. Taylor, the man-of-war’s man, was 
still to the fore at Bachelors’ Hall, but his 
partner had departed, not this life, but the 
island, and he had found a new messmate 
in Old Dick, a dapper little Londoner 
washed ashore from a wreck, who had been 
waterman, fisherman, seaman and dragoon. 
Two more ocean waifs saved from an India- 
man, a young sailor, named White, anda 
half-caste Portuguese girl from Bombay, 
had made a match of it, and, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Glass, made up the tale of adult set- 
tlers. The so-called governor was a fine 
good-humored Roxburgh man, who, Scot- 
like, cherished in his heart the land he had 
left forever. - Undertaking to convert Earle’s 
cloak into a complete suit, he was such an 
unconscionable time about the job, that that 
gentleman feared he should be reduced to 
Adamite garb. At last the governor said, 
“* It’s no use holding out any longer, I have 
had your bonnie cloak out several times, 
and the scissors in my hand; but it’s the 
first tartan that ever came to Tristan d’ Acun- 
ha, and I cannot find it in my heart to cut 
it to pieces.””’ He was comforted by being 
presented with the tartan, on condition that 
he furnished its owner with a pair of trou- 
sers of some sort, and a few days later, Mr. 
Earle’s lower limbs were clad in a pair of 
inexpressibles with fronts of sailcloth, and 
backs of goatskin. 

The island ladies did not give the visitor 
much chance to cultivate an acquaintance; 
they were too busy in the cook-house, and 
tending their large families of healthy ro- 
bust youngsters. Sometimes they joined 


the gentlemen round the fire at Govern- 
ment House, when the evening hours sped 
swiftly by, as song and yarn went merrily 
round without the aid of the cheering glass. 
That was not the only thing debarred them, 
or that they debarred themselves. Bread 
they never saw, and, although they owned a 
fair stock of cattle and sheep, were content 
to live upon milk and potatoes, with a bit of 
celery-flavored goat-flesh, seaweed-flavored 
pork, or a little fish by way of a change. 
They had no difficulty in raising poultry; 
the difficulty lay in keeping the birds, after 
they were raised, out of the clutches of the 
wild descendants of cats that’had taken to 
bush life, bold, cunning, fierce creatures. 
When the bishopric of Cape Town was 
constituted, Tristan d’Acunha was included 
in the new diocese, and, in 1866, Bishop 
Gray went there to strengthen the hands of 
the Rev. W. F. Taylor, who had devoted 
himself to supplying the spiritual and edu- 
cational wants of the little community, 
Glass had died two or three years before, 
and Peter Green, a native of Rotterdam, 
wrecked on the island in 1836, filled his place, 
A few months prior to the bishop’s arrival, 
one-fourth of the inhabitants had left for 
the United States, reducing the population 
to seventy-five persons; owning among them 
two hundred head of cattle, three hundred 
sheep, a hundred or so pigs, and some five 
hundred head of poultry. Many of these 
were also inclined to try their fortune else- 
where, and, upon the transference of the 
island in the following year to the bishopric 
of St. Helena, bringing about the withdrawal 
of Mr. Taylor to Cape Town, more than half 
the people went with their beloved pastor. 
Distance by no means lends enchantment 
to the view in the case of Tristan d’ Acunha, 
for its outward aspect is anything but invit- 
ing to the eyes of land-hungry mariners, 
The island rises precipitously from the sea 
in a continuous chain of lava heights, be- 
tween two and three thousand feet high, 
furrowed by water-courses and ravines, and 
clothed with scrub and dwarf pine, while 
above this rocky surf-beaten barrier frowns 
a black peak seven thousand feet in height. 
On the north-western extremity isa fine 
tract of undulating land sloping to the cliffs, 
and at the northern end of this tract, hard 
by the anchorage, is the settlement. The 
soil here is rich, and a floating belt of kelp 
seaweed supplies all that is wanting to keep 
itin good condition; but it cannot be turned 
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to much agricultural account, owing to the 
crue] winds that sweep across it with such 
extraordinary violence, that the inhabitants 
have been compelled to replace their timber 
dwellings by cottages built of stone blocks 
four or five feet square, dove-tailed into 
each other, mortar being unobtainable. Sir 
W. Thomson says it was curious to see the 


people building their cottages, They got 
two or three large spars—salvage from un- 
lucky ships—and, ‘‘ laying them up against 
the wall at a low angle, had them carefully 
greased, and by a method known to have 
been used in Assyria, and even in Egypt, 
they gradually moved on rollers and slid up 
the blocks to the top of the wall, when they 
were fixed in their places.’’ Within two 
miles of the settlement is a sloping grass 
plain, several thousand acres in extent, serv- 
ing as grazing ground for some four hundred 
head of cattle and more sheep. Small plots 
of this tract are fenced off for the cultivation 
of vegetables, and sheltered spots, formed 
by depressions in the ground, are planted 
with fruit trees. Wheat cannot be grown, 
the island being infested with mice—thanks, 
probably, to the crusade against the cats 
having ended in their extermination, Seals 
and goats, formerly super-abundant, are 
now rare; indeed, the latter have disap- 
peared altogether, although some are stil] to 
be caught upon Nightingale Island, which 
might much more appropriately be called 
Penguin Island. Covered with tussack 
grass, forming a dense jungle, Nightingale 
{sland affords anything but easy travelling. 
Long avenues run between the ‘‘ tussacks,”’ 
along which it is impossible to pass fora 
single yard without crushing penguins’ nests 
hidden under the long grass, or trampling 
young birds to death, while the old ones, 
having no fear of man, draw blood from an 
intruder’s legs with their long sharp beaks, 
When the Challenger visited the island the 
penguins occupied from one to eight acres 
ofit, ‘“‘Atcertain times perhaps a thousand 
would come out from the various lanes, and 
walk down to the sea and squattle in it. 
The moment they were in the water they 
acted just as if they were fishes. The gray 
groove in their backs was occasionally seen 
above the surface, but it was scarcely pos- 
sible to imagine they were birds; they looked 
like gray mullets. Having fished for a while, 
they returned to their nests by a regular 
path, which was beaten as flat as a sheep- 
walk, The whole was carried out by a reg- 
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ular system, the birds going to the sea by 
one path and returning by another.” 

In the old time of fifty years ago, the 
islanders raised their live stock and vege- 
tables principally for trading purposes; but 
vessels of any sort so seldom visit the place 
now, that they have no means of disposing 
of surplus produce, and are hard put to it to 


obtain such necessaries as blankets, clothes 
and flour, and such luxuries as tea, coffee 
and tobacco; so while there is land enough 
and stock enough for a much larger number 
of people, the limited population find it dif- 
ficult to live comfortably, and enjoy nothing 
like so pleasant a life as did the original set- 
tlers. Captain Bosanquet took a census of 
the inhabitants on the 12th of October, 1875, 
when there were on the island fourteen 
families, consisting of forty-nine males and 
thirty-one females, of whom seventy-one 
were native-born. The oldest inhabitants 
were Thomas Glass, a son of Governor 
Glass, and Mary Green, who came from St. 
Helena in 1827, and a couple of old widows, 
the relicts of old man-of-war’s men—Maria 
Cotton’s husband having served as a guard 
over Napoleon, and Sarah Swain’s husband 
being a Trafalgar man, who died but lately 
at the age of 103. 

The arrival of the Diamond was the signal 
for a general holiday, and the visitors were 
charmed by the cleanliness and neat appear- 
ance, the quiet and unaffected good manners 
of their welcomers. There had been an ad- 
dition tothe population the night before, 
and the little lady and twenty-four other 
children were baptized by the ship’s chap- 
lain; who also had the pleasant task of uni- 
ting the only girl of marriageable age to a 
smart young fellow of seventeen. The 
bride’s father entertained the officers of the 
Diamond at a wedding-feast, in which the 
entire community took part, astonishing his 
guests by the abundance of good things he 
put on the table, and their excellent serving. 

The captain, on taking counsel with the 
older members of the community, found 
them agreed as to the desirability of having 
an officially-appointed head; but what they 
wanted more was a resident clergyman. 
Among the things especially acceptable they 
set down bibles, prayer-books and school- 
books, blankets, serge for clothing, plows, 
spades, pickaxes, cords, and axles for cart- 
wheels, blasting-powder, a signal-staff and 
two ensigns, and one or two whaleboats 
with material for repairing them. 
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A ROMANCE OF CALIFORNIA IN ITS EARLY DAYS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE GOLD HUNTERS,” ETC., ETC. 


Ir is so long ago, that I am almost afraid 
to look back and count the many years that 
have passed since I was a boy on board of 


coast of California. There were five of us 
boys on board of the Admittance, all of the 
same age, full of mischief, and a deep de- 


DONNA ENGRACIA AND HER DUENNA. 


the ship Admittance, of Boston, Captain 
Peter Peterson, as good a sailor as ever 
walked the quarter-deck, and the most un- 
tiring, determined man that ever sailed 
around Cape Horn on a four years’ cruise 
hide-droghing on the then almost unknown 


termination to do as little work for the five 
dollars a month’s wages, which Messrs. Ap- 
pleton and Hooper had agreed to pay us, as 
could be found on the coast before or since 
the year 1843; for that was the date of our 
arrival at Monterey, and at that time Cali- 
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fornia was not as well known as it is now, 
and the Mexican flag floated over it from 
San Francisco, away down south many 
miles below Acapulco. That is tosay, when 
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was, bunting cost money; and what was the 
use of wasting silver dollars in buying flags, 
when the officials could use those dollars to 
much better advantage in betting on coek- 


AN 


PEDRO OF SANTA BARBARA. 


the Mexicans thought it worth their while 
to hoist a flag, which they did not always do, 
for two reasons, First, there were but few 
national ensigns to be found in the country ; 
and secondly, the Mexican soldiers and of- 
ficials, and most of the people, were too in- 
different to hoist a flag if they had owned 
one. ae and more: important reason 


fights on the plazas every Sunday afternoon, 
and winning or losing their money with the 
careless grace of accomplished gamblers? 
We made a good run from Boston to 
Monterey, in one hundred and twenty-six 
days, a quick passage for those times, and 
not often excelled in these; for Captain Pe- 
terson was a good navigator, had been on 
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the coast before, and knew how to carry 
sail, and when it could be carried with 
safety, better than any man I ever honored 
with my company before the mast; and 
when the time arrived te clew up and clew 
down, he had a seaman’s idea of how the 
work should be done, and it was done in 
shipshape fashion, without noise or confu- 
sion, as we all had our stations, and were 
responsible for them, and it was not healthy 
for one of us to be absent, unless sick, or at 
the wheel. With fifteen men and boys be- 
fore the mast, and three mates, cook and 
steward, we could reef all three topsails at 
ence, and make quick work of it, and race 
to see which could get through first; and I 
take pride in stating that we boys, with the 
mizzen-topsail to look after, were not al- 
ways the last to report that our work was 
ended and well done; and we alwajs consid- 
ered ourselves amply repaid if we could see 
a grim smile of approval on the face of the 
captain when we were unusually active and 
alert. 

Once, off Cape Horn, when it was blow- 
ing a stiff gale, and there were sleet and 
hail, and the heavy cotton duck was frozen 
stiff as a board, we boys found that we were 
overmatched in furling the slatting canvas, 
and while we were struggling to smother it 
and roll it up on the yard, I heard some one 
shout: 

**Lay out on the yard and give me the 
weather bunt, you monkey!’ And glancing 
ever my shoulder, I saw that Captain Pe- 
terson had come aloft to give us a lesson in 
furling, and by the aid of his strong arms 
and inspiring presence, the sail was soon 
secured, and down to the deck we went, 
rather proud to have had such distinguished 
help on so disagreeable an occasion. 

But I have not space to tell all of the in- 
cidents of our passage, so must hurry on to 
other matters. We found the United States 
sloop-of-war Dale lying in Monterey, and 
some months afterwards sailed a race with 
her consort, the Cyane, to San Francisco, 
and beat her so badly that her officers felt a 
little mortified, and didn’t like to allude to 
the topic when they came on board, and said 
that it was only alucky accident on our part. 
So it was, but there was good judgment also, 
for our captain kept well in by the land, and 
so caught the night breeze, and had fair 
winds nearly all the way up the coast. 

At Monterey we discharged most of our 
argo, so that the custom house officers 
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could overhaul it; and after they had done 
so, and given us permission to trade on the 
coast, we reshipped it, and got underway 
for Santa Barbara, where we remained at 
anchor for nearly a month, trading with the 
people, and selling them goods in return for 
hides. It was at this port that I had the 
misfortune to fall in love for the first time, 
and with ail the fervor of a boy of fifteen. 
I had a bad attack, and to make it the more 
ludicrous, Senorita Engracia, one of the 
handsomest young ladies I had ever seen, 
the daughter of a wealthy Don of the town, 


had about as much idea of my passion or 


existence as Queen Victoria at the present 
time. She had visited our ship one day, in 
company with her duenna, a hideous old 
woman, who was fond of coffee and brandy, 
and to me was entrusted the duty of carry- 
ing the young lady in my arms through the 
heavy surf to the sternsheets of the boat. 
That was the first time I saw her, and she 
appeared to me the most lovely vision that 
ever greeted the eyes of a sailor. She was 
not more than fourteen years of age, a pure- 
blooded Mexican, with all the grace and 
beauty of her race, and such large and glo- 
rious black eyes, that I wanted to fall down 
and worship her then and there, and ask 
her to marry me and share the five silver 
dollars which I had around my waistina 
belt, and which was all that I was worth in 
the world in my own right. 

**Tom,”’ said Captain Peterson, who was 
superintending the embarkation, and had 
no idea of wetting his feet for any girl, even 
if she was handsome, “‘ you may carry off 
this young lady, and mind that you don’t 
drop her. Do you hear?” 

Did I hear? WasI not waiting for just 
such an order, and hoping to receive it? 
Drop her into the water so that her pretty 
little feet would get wet! No, a thousand 
times no, not if I burst a blood-vessel. She 
should be carried through the surf in safety, 
even if I had to wait an hour for the 
chance. To be sure, Louis, a French boy, 
wanted the prize, and stepped forward to se- 
cure it, but the captain motioned him to 
take the duenna. If I live a thousand 
years, I shall not forget my debt of grati- 
tude to our commander for that act of kind- 
ness; while the poor baffled French lad 
cursed the bones of his ancestors, and 
pinched the old woman in some fleshy por- 
tion of her person until she screamed, in 
the fury of his disappointment; and when 
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we got on board, wanted to fight me with 
sheath-knives, because he had had to carry 
an old woman in his arms instead of a 
young one. But when I offered to share 
my duff with him, as an atonement, he for- 
got his rage, and we were once more good 
friends. 

As I raised the young lady from the sand, 
she put one arm around my neck, to steady 
her person, and we moved towards the 
boat, held in its place, head to the surf, by 
two bow oarsmen. But I had no intention 
of parting company with so precious a bur- 
den in a hurry, and so remained standing 
in the water, as though waiting for achance 
to deposit her in the boat. How long I 
should have stood there heaven only knows, 
if the stern voice of the captain had not 
roused me from my dream of bliss, 

“You, Tom,” he shouted, ‘ why don’t 
you move on, and not stand there as though 
struck by a Spanish mildew!” 

He didn’t appreciate a boy’s first love, it 
was evident, and with asigh of regret I 
deposited the lady into the sternsheets, and 
was rewarded by a smile and a sweet: 

gracias, marenero.”’ 

And that was all the notice she took of 
me until she returned on shore, when I 
again had the happiness of holding her in 
my arms and landing her more than twenty 
fathoms above high water mark, apparently 
much to her surprise. 

After that I saw the lady nearly every 
day, for I was often sent to her father’s 
house for fruit and with bundles, and the 
more I saw of her the moreI loved her; and 
at last I made up my mind that I must be 


accomplish such a desirable result was to 
run away from my ship, and become an in- 
dependent gentleman and grow rich. In 
what manner, with only a capital of five 
dollars, was not quite so plain; but I was 
willing to try my luck, so made prepara- 
tions for my wild scheme, and trusted it 
with no one except Pedro, who brought 
hides to the beach, and lived in a hut near 
the Mission church. With him I made 
friends by presents of plug tobacco and ship- 
bread, saved from my allowance, and the 


ay before the Admittance was to sail, I 
ered him two silver dollars if he would 
elter me in his hut and not give me up. 
e jumped at the bargain, and that night 
hen the last boat was sent on shore, I put 
small bundle of clothes, a pipe, a few 
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near her always, and that the only way to. 


books and necessary articles in the stern- 
sheets, and so left the ship, and determined 
that the next time I went on board of her 
it should be in the character of a rich Don, 
and as the husband of the handsomest lady 
in California. This was a boy’s dream, and 
a very pleasant one it was while it lasted, 
I suppose that all lads have the same hopes 
and aspirations at certain stages of their 
lives. At any rate, I was doing a very un- 
wise act, forI was leaving aship where I 
was very well treated, and had enough to 
eat, for a very uncertain life on shore, and 
a sure chance to be returned to the vessel, 
should any one take the trouble to lay 
hands on me. But I was in love, and cared 
not to think of the future, unless it was 
tinted rose color. 

We pulled ashore, and hauled up the 
boat to await the arrival of the captain and 
supercargo, Mr. Mellus, and then taking my 
bundle, I said to my shipmates: 

“*Boys, I must go to the town on an 
errand, and you needn’t wait for meif I 
aint here when the old man comes down.” 

‘*What’s up?” one of them said; but I 
made no reply, and started for the town, 
leaving the road and steering for Pedro’s 
hut as soon as I was out of sight. 

I met with no one on the way, and found 
the hut and owner waiting for me. 

‘*Well,”’ said Pedro, as I entered, ‘‘ you 
have come?” 

** Yes, I am here,’’ 

“And you brought more money with you, 
have you not?” 

poco, Pedro.” 

“Diablo, that is bad. Give me what you 
have, and I’1l take care of it for you.” 

““T have already given you dos pesos, 
Pedro.” 

“Caramba, it is nothing. I run much 
risk in this, and must be rewarded. Come, 
mas plata, amigo.”’ 

I handed him a dollar, thus leaving me» 
but two. 

“Take it,” I said, “‘but you get no 
more,”’ 

“‘Bastante, for the present. Now lie 
down and sleep, if you will. Until the ship 
leaves you remain here, and let no one see 
you, or it will be the worse for you.” And 
the fellow lighted a cigarette, and I spreada 
blanket on the clay floor and went to sleep, 
but not until I had thought over the unkind 
treatment which I had experienced, and 
wondered if the fellow intended to sell me 
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at the first convenient opportunity as a 
deserter. 

The next morning at daylight I was up, 
and looked towards the bay, but the ship 
had gone, having sailed during the night 
for San Pedro, further down the coast. 

We had breakfast, stewed beans and dried 
beef, with plenty of cold water, and when 
we had concluded, my host said: 

*Muchacho, let us understand each other 
before we go any further. You can sleep 
here, but you must find your food some- 
where else. Recollect, you came to my 
house this morning and told me that you 
had run away, and I gave you something to 
eat. You understand?” 

** Yes.” 

**Bueno, now go and find some work, and 
mind that you do not betray me.’’ 

I saw that I had fallen into the hands of 
a precious scoundrel, who intended to sell 
mé as soon as the ship returned up the 
coast; but that would not be fur two 
months, and in the meantime I should be 
near Donna Engracia, and could see her 
every day. 

I washed my face and hands, put on my 
best clothes, and strolled into the town. 
People looked at me with surprise, for I 
was well known, and some asked me how it 
happened that I was left on shore, while my 
ship was gone, but I made some excuse, 
aud wandered on until I was opposite the 
best and most imposing house in town; and 
there on the piazza, all alone, was the ob- 
ject of my devotion. 

She looked up and saw me, and a smile 
passed over her face as I puiled off my cap, 
and with a fluttering heart bowed to her in 
the most abject manner. 

‘*Why, muchacho, hasn’t your ship 
sailed?’ she asked. 

** Yes, senorita.”’ 

‘‘And why are you here?’’ 

**Because—’’ And the tears which 
choked my utterance would flow, and I 
could not keep them back, hard as I tried. 

**Come to me,’’ she said. And I went to 
her and stood before her, humble and peni- 
tent. 

“Tell me why you left your ship. Were 
you ill-treated?”’ 

“No, senorita.”’ And still the tears 
flowed down my face, and I trembled as if 
with the ague. 

“Come, tell me all about it.”” And her 
eyes looked so kindly at me that I confessed. 


** Because I wanted to be near you, seno- 
rita. Because I want to be your slave, and 
wait upon you, and hear your voice, and to 
know that Ican breathe the same air that 
youdo. Because I love you, and would die 
for you, and think it happiness.” And 
down I went upon my knees, and clasped 
my hands, and dropped a fresh flood of 
tears. 

I will do the lady the justice to say that 
she did not laugh at me, or even look indig- 
nant. Who knows but that her young and 
tender heart might have felt a little touch 
of compassion at the declaration of a boy 
who loved her so devotedly, and had run 
such risk for the purpose of seeing her once 
more? 

‘** My poor boy,”’ she said, ‘‘do you know 
that you are muy alocado, and that you are 
bravo to tell me of a love which you should 
never have thought of, and which I did not 
imagine existed. Come, get up on your 
feet, and think of the best way of returning 
to your ship.” 

“T will never go back to her,”’ I sobbed. 

Yes, you will, when I tell you that in 
six days I am to marry Don Henrique, and 
that I love him with all my heart, and that 
he loves me dearly.”’ 

The shock was a terrible one. I stag- 
gered back and fell, and when I came to my 
senses an Indian was sprinkling water on 
my face, and Donna Engracia was looking 
on with an expression of such wonder in 
her large black eyes, that I would have 
given the last two dollars I had in the 
world if I had been safe on board of the old 
Admittance. 

“Que este?’’? croaked a deep voice, and 
the old duenna appeared upon the scene, 
and looked at me su‘pieiously. ‘‘ The holy 
saints preserve me, but I believe this is the 
very ladrone that pinched me the day we 
went on board the ship!’’ she cried. 

no, aunty,’”? said Donna Engracia, 
quite hastily, and with a meaning look 
which I understood. ‘‘ This is one of the 
best boys on board of the ship, and was 
left on shore by accident last night. He is 
nearly starved, and so faint that he can 
hardly keep his feet.’’ 

“Humph!’ grunted the duenna, “he 
looks like a scamp and a thief; and I believe 
he is the one who pinched me. I am still 
sore from the effect of his devilish fingers.” 

“Quedo,”’ said the young lady, in an an- 
gry tone, ‘‘do you not kuow that he speaks 
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Spanish, and understands every word you 
utter?” 

*So much the better. It is time the 
Yankees learned that it is wicked to pinch 
a lady when she cannot help herself.’’ 

assure you, signora, that I would not 
be guilty of such rudeness,”’ I cried. 

The old woman uttered a sniff of disbelief, 


and remarked that I had the looks of one 


who would not only lie, but steal; and what 
other offences she would have charged upon 
me, heaven only knows, if just at that mo- 
ment a fine-looking young man had not 
joined our group, and I saw that it was 
Don Henrique, the intended husband of the 
young girl. 

“Ah, how. glad I am that you have 
called!’ Donna Engracia said, ‘I want 
you to devise some way so that this poor 
boy can be returned to his ship.’”? And she 


took the Don’s arm and walked to the 


other end of the piazza. 

What she told him I never knew, but I 
think she must have given him a true ver- 
sion of my love affair, for I heard him 
laugh several times while she was talking 
with him; and when the conference was 
over the Don came to me, and spoke in @ 
kind tone, and with no shade of dislike on 
his dark face. 

‘In an hour from now.I shall send you 
in company with one of my rancheros to 
San Pedro,” he said. ‘* You will go on 
horseback, and»arrive there this evening. 
You will find your ship at anchor there, 
and I will write a letter to Captain Peter- 
son explaining why you were left behind, 
and I don’t think that you will be pun- 
ished. Now go tb’ ‘the kitchen and eat your 
fill, and prepare for a long ride and a swift 
one; for my man will go like the wind.” 

** Ados, muchacho,’”” Donna Engracia 
cried. ‘A pleasant journey. We shall see 
you when you come up the coast.” And 
she vanished, with a-pleasant look on her 
face. That was the last I saw of her until 
some months afterwards, when she was 
quite a sedate tharrfetl lady, and I think a 
happy one; for Iam sure that she had my 
blessing and best wishes for’all that was 
desirable on earth; and, to tell the truth, 
her marriage, absence, and lots of hard 
work were the means of banishing some of 
the passion that burned fiercely in 
my heart. 

I went to the kitchen and was ‘furnished 
with a nice breakfast, a pint of strong cof- 


fee and a glass of native wine, and then ran 
to Pedro’s hut, packed up all of my clothes, 
and left them in charge of the Mexican who 
did the kitchen work for Donna Engracia, 
and who promised to take charge of them 
forme. By that time the ranchero had ar- 
rived in front of the house with tao horses, 
saddled aud bridled in Mexican style. At 
the same moment Don Henrique came out 
of the house with a letter in his hand, 

“Give this note to Captain Peterson,” 
the gentleman said. ‘‘I have asked him to 
overlook your fault, and I think that he 
will. Bea good boy, and when you get to 
be the master of aship you can become a 
Catholic, and marry some young girl nearly 
as handsome as Donna Engracia.”’ 

He held out his hand and smiled, and 
slipped two silver dollars inmy palm, This 
was more than I could endure, 

thousand thanks, senor,’ I said, with 
a little more pride than I should have dis- 
played under the cireumstances, ‘I sought 
to deprive you of a bride, but do not seek to 
deprive me of my independence. I am no 
beggar to take alms.” 

‘**As you please,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ Give 
the money to Juan if you do not want it.” 
And as the ranchero did not object, the 
question was easily settled, and to the satis- 
faction of every one.., 

The Mexican lifted his hat and entered 
the house, and down the dusty road Juan 
and I galloped on our way to San Pedro, 


some ninety milesdown the coast. I have 


a vivid recollection of that ride even to this 
day. It was terrible, and for many weeks I 
felt the effect of it. I was raw, skinned, 
burned, almost jolted toa jelly; and yet 
with only one halt we kept on our course, 
until the bluff point of San Pedro was 
reached, at nine o’clock that evening; and 
there I saw in the open roadstead by the 
moonlight the Admittance. 

One of our boats.was on shore waiting 
for the captain, who was having a sociable 
chat with the Englishman who lived in the 
only house on the point. 

**Ados, senor,’”” said Juan, as he took off 
the’ saddles and ‘bridles and turned the 
horses loose, ‘*We have had a gay ride, 
and to-morrow morning I return, Wish 
that you weré going back with me.” 

“The saints forbid!’ I cried, as I tried 
to walk towards the beach; and just asI 
got underway Captain, Peterson came out of 
the house and saw me. 
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“ Well, Tom,” he said, in a good-natured 
‘tone, “where the devil did you come 
from?” 

“Santa Barbara, sir,” was the reply. 
“ Galloped all the way.” 

** What made you leave the ship?” 

“Accident, sir.’ 

He looked at me for a moment, as though 
he doubted the truth of the remark, and 
then said, in atone which I knew meant 
business: 

“Don’t try it on again, or there will be 
trouble. You understand me?” 

“Yes sir; and here is a letter Don Hen- 
rique asked me to hand you.” 

The captain took the letter into the 
house, and read it by the light of a tallow 
candle. I stood at the door and looked at 
him while he was thus occupied. Ashe 
was not first quality on Spanish, it took 
him some time to study over the contents; 
but when he had mastered them, he folded 
up the letter, and I heard him mutter: 

“Well, of all the infernal—”’ 
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I never knew whether he meant impu- 
dence, audacity, courage, ‘or that I was a 
fool for leaving his ship for the sake of a 
pair of bright eyes; but he did look at me 
in a singular manner, as we walked down 
the cliff to the boat, and once he stopped 
and laughed so loud and long, that I feared 
he was thinking of something contained in 
the letter. 

But the captain kept my secret, and none 
on board suspected that I had run away, 
made a declaration of love, been refused, 
and returned to the ship for duty, all with- 
in twenty-six hours. And this is what I 
have called a romance of California in its 
early days. 

My old captain is still living, a resident 
of South Boston, and when we meet he 
always asks if I have heard from Donna 
Engracia of Santa Barbara. May Heaven 
preserve him for years to come, agood spec- 
imen of a sailorandaman. I have afew 
more incidents of that voyage to relate, but 
1 will keep them for another occasion. 


THE BALCONY. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


The wind with the shadowy ivy leaves 
Danced on the sunny balcony; 

A swallow was chirping beneath the eaves, 
A sail was slipping toward the sea. 


A cloud-mantile trailed from the mountain’s arm, 
And purpled the coo) daisied plain; 

A skylark was breaking the silvery calm 
With a song that hinted of pain. 


The daylight was spilling its last bright sheaf, 


Low grew the fountain’s merry swell; 


The passion flower dropped its reddest leaf, 
Our hands unclasped, we said farewell. 


It was years ago, but that parting day 
Still lives on the dim old balcony; 

The swallow is chirping beneath the eaves, 
A sail is slipping toward the sea. 


The mantle still trails from the mountain’s arm 
Over the sleepy daisied plain; 

The skylark is breaking the silence calm 
With the same old passionate strain. 


The daylight lingers in spilling its sheaf, 
Low is the fountain’s merry swell; 
The passion flower loses its reddest leaf— 
Lips are parting to say farewell, 
Somerville, Mass., May, 1877. 
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AN ESCAPADE. 


BY HANNAH R, HUDSON, 


“Go to the Masquerade Ball at Briarley! 
You’re joking. Go to a ball, from the 
Tiverton Female Institute? Why Nina 
Evarts, if they found it out, what would 
they doto me !’ And the speaker, a girl of 
seventeen, whirled around from a window 
out of which she had been watching the 
deepening twilight. 

“ But they wont find it out!” The girl 
who responded, hastily locked the door and 
lighted the gas to consult a watch lying on 
the dressing-table. Dear! Dear! it’s half 
past six! I hadn't time to speak to you be- 
fore supper. Now,’’ she continued rapidly, 
“don’t say a word, but just listen, Dick 
has been trying to see you or me for a week, 
to ask you to go to this dance to-night, but 
the April examinations have kept us both 
busy you know. This afternoon he seized 
the last opportunity, and came up to the 
Institute and asked for me. Being my 
brother, Miss McKenzie allowed him to see 
me alone, and between us, we’ve planned 
how you can go to-night and never be sus- 
pected—if you only will.” 

“TfI will! But how—”’ 

“Put on this gray suit of mine while I’n 
talking. There isn’t a minute to lose! In 
the first place I have leave to spend the 
evening at home. Mr. Norcross promised 
me one evening before Dick goes back to 
New York, and I’ve taken thisone. Here’s 
the permit: ‘ Miss Nina Evarts can go out 
at seven and return at half past eleven.’ 
Now we're of the same height and size, and 
you’re to put on my suit and a thick veil 


and go out instead of me. You’re to goto 


the village—to our house—and from there 
you and Dick can drive to Briarley, put on 
domines at the hotel, and dance three hours 
without anybody’s being wiser, for you 
wont need tounmask, You’ll have to leave 
at eleven, you see, to get back here in time.”’ 

* But see here,’’ was the excited rejoin- 
der as the speaker still stood motionless, 
with the dress in her hand. “I haven’t a 
domino, and I can’t be absent from 
prayers—” 

“That’s all right. I asked Miss McKen- 
sie if you could retire, before 1 came up 
stairs, Isaid you had headache, and I’ll 


go to bed instead of you. And Dick pur 
chased a domino, on the chance of your go- 
ing, so that will be ready. Now don’t say 
‘no,’ Lou! There can’t be anything wrong 
in having a little fun.”’ 

““Iv’s ever so good of you and Dick to 
plan it forme. But what about my hair? 
I can’t make my short black curls look like 
light braids.” 

** You can hairpin my false braids on be- 
hind. Only hurry, for there’s hardly twen- 
ty minutes!’’ 

** But if any of the girls should speak te 
me on the way out, or if the portress—”’ 

**O, you can mimic me and wear a double 
veil. But do begin to dress!’ Ninacried, in 
an agony of impatience. 

Lou still stood the picture of indecision. 
She had yielded to her roommate’s eager- 
ness, however, far enough to slip on the 
walking boots that were laid before her. 

*O, if I only dared—”’ 

*“Dared? Why, no one will ever know. 
How can they? And if you don’t go, Dick 
wont have another chance to see you before 
he leaves. He’ll be so disappointed, too. 
AndI take as much risk as you.” 

One of these last arguments appeared te 
have carried the day. The cheeks shaded 
by the short jetty curls were suspiciously 
flushed, and Lou finished buttoning her 
boots, with sudden celerity. There was 
only one more demur, made while the gray 
dress and cloak were being hurried on. 

**I don’t see how we can start from your 
house unless your mother knows.” 

** Mamma’s away for the day and even- 
ing. There’s only Dick and the servants at 
home. Dick was coming to the Institute 
for you, but I told him he’d better meet you 
somewhere on the road. You know I 
wasn’t sure of your going. See what a 
splendid moonlight night it is going to be! 
There—now one more hairpin, and I guess 
the switch will stay on.” 

“It feels as though it was all hairpins,” 
Lou said, wincing, as she gave a tilt to her 
hat. 

Nina stifled a laugh. 

“ The rubber will help hold the hair om, 
Now the veil—there—that’s perfect!’ 
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‘Do I look like you?’ Lou asked, anx- 
iously, surveying the reflection of a petite 
young lady in a close-fitting gray suit, with 
aw blue veil tied over a coquettish hat and a 
amass of blonde hair. 

“‘ Exactly. Don’t stop to prink, Here— 
put these slippers and gloves in your pocket 
and take your permit. Hurry down before 
the girls come out of their rooms,’’ 

A moment later Lou was running down 
the great staircase, upon which, luckily, 
she only met the postman. Hastening 
across the deserted lower hall, she paused 
fer breath before entering the lobby, into 
which she walked with fear and trembling. 
The portress, however, only gave her a nod 
and a glance as she handed in the permit, 

Lou forced herself to walk decorously 
down the hill, but when the avenue gates 
clashed behind her, she finally dismissed 
apprehension. She could have capered with 
delight at her freedom as she hurried on in 
the windy moonlit March evening; now and 
then she did skip jubilantly over the frozen 
ground in a fashion that Miss McKenzie 
would never have approved of. 

Fully a mile of lonely road lay between 
her and the village. She had scarcely 
~walked over ten rods of this distance, when, 
in the midst of her self-congratulations, she 
heard another clash of the avenue gates. 
Glancing over her shoulder, she beheld, sil- 
houetted against the moonlit sky, a tall erect 
figure in acap and cloak. Nemesis in per- 
son, could hardly have created a greater 
panic in the breast of a delinquent. The 
individual approaching was no other than 
Mr. Norcross, Principal of the Tiverton 
Female Institute—a most rigid and uncom- 
promising disciplinarian, as his pupils had 
reason to know. Of course, he was taking 

his usual evening walk to town. Lou won- 
‘dered why she had not remembered that he 
always went to the villageat seven. Worse 
yet,,he was evidently hastening a little in 
order to overtake and accompany the sup- 
posed Miss Nina Evarts, 

Here was a situation! Lou first stopped 
short, then went on at redoubled speed. In 
that instant’s pause she had thought of in- 
venting an errand back and risking recogni- 
tion far enough to pass the principal and 
exchange a good-evening. But it was only 
too probable that Mr. Norcross’s old-fash- 
joned notions of courtesy would prompt 
him to accompany her back and wait. for 
her. O, if it had only been dark! As it was, 
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if he should succeed in overtaking her, the 
principal’s keen eyes and ears would surely 
penetrate her disguise. O, what if he 
should find out that it was she! Visions of 
expulsion and disgrace flashed through 
Lou’s mind as she hurried on at a rate that 
must certainly have excited the astonish- 
ment of her preceptor. 

In spite of her advantage at the start, she 
soon found, to her dismay, that one of Mr. 
Norcross’s strides was equal to three of her 
steps. It was like the old example of the 
hound and hare. Finding that she would 
infallibly be overtaken if she did not in- 
crease her speed, and knowing that her safe- 
ty and Nina’s depended on her keeping 
ahead, Lou finally began to run, 

Alas! the hair fastened on the back of 
her head was not secure enough to resist 
the shocks of such violent locomotion, To 
her horror, she felt it sway perilously, then 
break loose on one side. Unable to pause 
in her flight, she held the slippery mass on 
with one hand and ran faster than ever, in- 
spired with energy by the sound of the prin- 
cipal’s steady footfalls behind. 

Half the distance was passed over—three 
quarters—and still Lou struggled on with 
what breath she had left. She felt like one 
in a nightmare; the further she advanced 
the further off the village lights seemed to 
be. And what Mr. Norcross was thinking 
of the actions of the supposed Miss Evarts, 
she hardly liked to imagine. 

The principal had been gaining a little, 
owing to Lou’s exhaustion, and, as she hur- 
ried, panting, into the first street of the vil- 
lage, he was still coming on, fresh as ever, 
Just here as ill luck would have it, the fugi- 
tive stumbled on the pavement and fell to 
the ground. Hat, veil and hair rolled off 
behind her. 

The principal was not six yards behind, 
when Lou, raising herself on one tingling 
elbow, grasped the hat and veil, scrambled 
to her feet and fled, leaving the hair per- 
force, as a trophy for her pursuer. With- 
out casting one glance behind, she fled 
round the nearest corner and almost ran 
into the arms of a tall dark young fellow 
handsome enough to fit the ideal of a board- 
ing-school girl, who had been about to turn 
the aforesaid corner, and who, on recogniz- 
ing Lou, tossed off his cap with an exclama- 
tion of delight: 

“So you have come! But what’s the 
matter? Is any one after yon?” — 
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The only answer was an incoherent ejac- 
ulation and a beckoning moticn, as Lou ran 
on, down one street and up another, fol- 
lowed fast by the wondering Dick, who over- 
took her on the steps of the Evarts mansion. 
Once safely in the parlor, she sat down on’ 
an ottoman and gasped for breath. Dick, 
in the last stages of curiosity, controlled 
himself far enough to bring a glass of water 
then a glass of wine, andthenafan, These 
restoratives finally gave Lou strength to tell 
her story, at the relation of which concern 
and amusement struggled for the mastery 
in the listener’s mind. The latter at length 
predominated, and at the thought of the 
principal’s becoming possessed of Nina’s 
hair, the young host laughed till the tears 
stood in his eyes, 

“You're sure he didn’t recognize you?” 

don’t think he did. But how I shall 
ever get into the Institute without that hair, 
I can’t imagine.”’ 

Lou forgot her worries, however, when 
she was behind a fleet horse, fairly on her 
way to Briarley. The reader needs no de- 
scription of the runaway expedition of two 
young people who are in love with each 
other. It is unnecessary to say that no un- 
pleasant initial adventure could mar the 
bliss of along ride by moonlight, and an 
evening of sauntering, waltzing and senti- 
mentalizing, protected by their masks from 
criticism and notice, The three hours at 
the ball passed like a dream, and when the 
clock hands finally pointed to eleven, neither 
could believe it true, 

feel like Cinderella,” Lou said, laugh- 
ing, when they were again seated in the 
carriage, ‘“‘and Nina was the godmother 
who sent me to the ball.” 

“And am I the prince?’ Dick asked, 
with a glance of those irresistible dark eyes 
that had broken the hearts of half the girls 
in Tiverton village. Lou waved the ques- 
tion. 

“ T’ve had a charming evening, and I feel 
like a different girl after this little bit of 
pleasure.’’ 

A brief silence ensued, ‘‘ That ominous 
silence,’ as it is sometimes called, “‘ that 
precedes a proposal.” 

In this case silence was really a forerun- 
ner. Before half the distance to Tiverton 
had been travelled over, Dick had dropped 
the reins and was holding both Lou’s hands, 
while he poured forth all the ardent non- 
sense young fellows always utter in declar- 


ing first love. His hearer sat with bent 
head and burning cheeks, neither attempt- 
ing, nor wishing, to check him. Is it 
strange that the actors in this little drama 
forgot everything but each other? 

The horse proceeded at his chosen pace. 
The occupants of the buggy had found 
‘that new world, which is the old.’’ Gaz- 
ing into the rosy far future, they were quite 
oblivious of time, until the horse’s funereal 
progress finally brought them in sight of 
the first church clock in Tiverton. Thena 
horrified sudden exclamation from Dick 
startled his companion. 

“Good heavens! What have I been 
thinking 

Lou's glance followed his and rested on 
the clock, just visible in the waning moon- 
light and pointing ten minutes of twelve! 

Dick seized the reins, Nota word passed 
between him and the frightened girl at his 
side, till they had dashed like mad through 
Tiverton village, and were fairly on the 
road leading to the Institute, Lou had 
shaken out the blue veil, and was winding 
it about her head with nervous haste. 

“You mustn’t drive further than the 
gates. This clatter will wake everybody up. 
I must get out and run the rest of the 
way.” 

Dick pulled up the horse and leaped to 
the ground. 

“T’ll run with youthen, Take my arm. 
Can you get in if you get there before 
twelve?” he said, rapidly. 

*Yes—but not after. The rules are 
strict,” was the hurried response as the 
speaker gathered up her dress for another 
race, 

** Confound the rules!’ Dick could not 
help saying. ‘‘ We have five minutes yet. 
Come then!’ 

Up the bill they ran like two wild Indians, 
Having gained the summit, Lou paused 
breathless before the great door. 

** You must go away before I ring.’’ 

‘*Why should I? Ring away! Can’t I 
escort my sister?’ was the impatient in- 
quiry. 

“Ts my veil all right?’ in a nervous 
whisper. 

correct. Don’t be frightened.” 

How the bell echoed through the quiet 
Institute hall! Nota sound within indicat- 
ed life, but there was a reassuring gleam of 
light from the janitor’s litle window. Lou 
shook with excitement and cold as she stood 
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listening to the steps that presently shuffled 
nearer and nearer to the other side of the 
door. 

“ He’s an old man. I don’t believe he 
can see very well any way,”’ whispered Dick. 
** You had better let me make excuses for 
you.” 

There was no time to answer. The door 
was opened and the gray head of the janitor 
was thrust out. He was evidently rather 
surly at this late disturbance, 

“ What’s wanted?” holding up his hand- 
lamp to get a better view of the persons 
waiting. 

Before Lou could say a word Dick stepped 
forward. 

“My sister, Miss Evarts, has been home 
for the evening, and had permission to re- 
main till half pasteleven. She was detained 
by an accident—a fall on the way here—”’ 
was the unblushing conclusion. 

“Eh? O! A fall on this kind o’ ground 
aint much of a joke. Hurt ye much, 
miss?” 

** Not a great deal,”’ Lou responded, tak- 
ing advantage of the opening of the door to 
enter with rather ungraceful haste. ‘I’m 
sorry to be so late.” 

“ Well, ye can make your own excuse in 
the morning;’’ and the janitor looked at 
Dick as if he wondered why he did not go 
away. That young gentleman, however, 
still stood his ground, and even followed 
Lou into the lobby, saying aloud: 

*“*You have forgotten to bid me good- 
night!” 

Lou, taken by surprise, submitted, as her 
audacious lover bent down and kissed her, 
quite ignoring the watchful janitor. 

** Good-night. I shall see you to-mor- 
row;” and with a pressure of the hand and 
the politest of bows to the janitor, Dick de- 
paried, As for Lou, she fied up stairs with 
burning cheeks. The janitor watching from 
below, commented, as he shuffled back to 
his room: 

“‘Humph! Guess that fall didn’t hurt 
her much, if she can run like that.” 
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The next morning, as the true Miss Nina 
Evarts was passing through the hall with a 
roll of music in her hand, she came face to 
face with the principal, who bowed in his 
gravest fashion, and glanced at her hair, 
which was arranged less elaborately than 
usual, 

** Will you have the goodness to step into 
my room, Miss Evarts?’’ 

Nina, divided between the impulse to 
laugh and the impulse to run away, perforce 
complied and stood waiting with a face she 
tried hard to make demure, while Mr. Nor- 
cross, unlocking a private drawer, took 
therefrom some braids of blonde hair, say- 
ing stiffly: 

“I believe this is your property, Miss 
Evarts.’’ 

Nina bowed and blushed brightly as she 
received her lost locks, knowing well that a 
lecture was about to follow. 

‘“* Your deportment on the street last night 
was very singular—nay more, I considered 
it highly improper. What was the occasion 
of your haste?”’ 

“I—I wanted a long eveuing at home,’ 
stammered poor Nina, thrusting the braids 
in her pocket, 

“Tcannot allow any young lady under 
my charge to forget her dignity so entirely 
ona public street. I consider, however, 
that your fall was punishment enough, on 
this occasion. If you had waited a moment, 
I would have helped you up.” 

“*J—I didn’t hurt me much.” 

**T understand that you were late home 
in consequence of another fall. You seem 
to have been unfortunate. I think I can- 
not give you permission to spend another 
evening at home, at present. That is all— 
you may go.”’ And Nina hurried away. 

Five minutes later she ran up stairs, 
where Lou was sitting busy with papers of 
problems, and tossing the hair into a bureau 
drawer, exelaimed, triumphantly: 

We've escaped!’ 

“It’s a hair-breadth escape, though!’ 
Lou said with a laugh. 


VoLTAIRE’s RIDDLE.—What is the long- 
est, and yet the shortest thing in the 
world; the swiftest and most slow; the 
most divisible and the most extended; the 
least valued, and the most regretted; witb- 


out which nothing can be done; which de- 
vours everything, however small, and yet 
gives life and spirit to all things however 
great? Answer—Time. 
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A SONG OF LIFE. 
BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


In each life there is a strife. 
Constant effort for securing 

Some possession, whence we gain 

Certain rest from stinging pain, 
And a pleasure that’s enduring. 


But mankind can seldom find 
Such a really precious treasure; 


Still, a love that’s from above 
Gives a joy to every mortal; 
And a pleasure sure and bright, 

From the grand eternal light, 
Shining through transition’s portal. 


No display can win this day: 
Earthly gleams would but alloy it. 


For our strife brings scant relief, Trust in Love! for right stand fast! 
And our bliss will end in grief, And though storms beat thick and last, 
Or in death-producing pleasure. Spirit life will e’er enjoy it. 
Brookline, Feb. 15, 1877. 
UNMASKED. 


BY MISS E. J. WHITNEY. 


Waen Ralph Fielding came to our little 
village, there was quite a commotion among 
the elder portion of the community, as well 
as among us girls, 

**He was immensely rich,” the gossips 
said, “‘and belonged to a good family. The 
girl who won him would be a lucky crea- 
ture, to say the least.”’ 

And, certainly, we girls didn’t need any 
one to tell us he was a handsome young 
fellow, with the most charming ways in the 
world. He didn’t pay any one particular 
attention at first, but boated, rode and 
danced with usall. By-and-by he left all 
for Kate Earle, who was quite an heiress in 
her own right. Of course there were hard 
feelings and sharp speeches when this be- 
came known, and those who had been loud- 
est in his praise, were the first to censure 
him. 

Just at this time there were two more ar- 
rivals, Lucius Elsmere, the young minister, 
and Erle Faulkner, a lawyer, who came for 
his health. 

Never before had the old church held so 
large and admiring an audience. Even the 
aisles were crowded, and numbers were 
forced to go away. The young minister 
was so eloquent, his graceful gestures so 
impassioned, and his voice so rich and clear, 
that he moved his audience at his will. 

“*Why are you not enraptured with our 
dear minister, as well as the rest of us?” 
inquired Mrs, Sterns, as we walked slowly 


home after one of Elsmere’s splendid ser- 
mons. 

* Because I detest a thief,” I replied. 

Mrs. Sterns looked aghast. 

“You are speaking of a minister of the 
gospel,’’ she said, severely. 

“Ah, but there are wolves in sheep’s 
clothing,’’ I returned, gravely. ‘And a 
man who steals his sermons from those who 
write and deliver them, is certainly a literary 
thief, and is therefore dishonorable.” 

“T’ve heard the same sermon afore,” said 
old Mr. Lane, “but it came from Henry 
Ward Beecher’s mouth.” 

**Tt ith theer treathon for you to talk tho 
horridly about charming Mr. Elthmere, 
Emerelle Lanning,’’ lisped Cora Ware. “I 
think him just elegant! I was introduthed 
to him last week, and he has called three 
times, and I am going to the picnic with 
him. He thays I thould make a splendid 
wife for a minithter,” consciously simpering. 

Mrs. Sterns looked nonplussed, and good 
Mrs. Everett said in a low tone: 

“Mr. Elsmere’s sermons are not the pro- 
ducts of his own brain.” 

Just at this moment the subject of our 
conversation passed us, giving Mrs. Webster 
a hurried startled glance. A strangely evil 
look played over his features for a moment. 

Mrs. Webster gazed after him with a puz- 
zled expression on her placid face. 

“There is something strangely familiar 
about him,” she said, slowly, “‘ but I cannot 
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place him in my mind. I shall think after 
a while, for I am confident I have seen him 
before.” - 

Even Ralph Fielding was forgotten, as 
the fair ones basked in the light of the fas- 
cinating clergyman’s smiles, 

Someway, I did not join in the general 
admiration. His smile was cold and cruel, 
and his eyes had a sly stealthy look, and 
flashed ominously at times; besides, [ had 
seen and heard several things that placed 
him in altogether a different light. 

My sentiments, however, did not diminish 
his regard for me; on the contrary, they 
only seemed to increase it, and, to my cha- 
grin and dismay, he followed me every- 
where, forcing his disagreeable attentions 
upon me, until I was half wild. I tried 
keen sarcasm, and icy coldness, but it could 
not pierce his triple-plated armor of self- 
conceit. 

Father and mother were bright and shin- 
ing lights in the church, and it was the 
most natural thing in the world for the 
minister to make long and frequent calls at 
our house. 

I shocked mother—the good soul!—more 
than once, and brought many a reproof 
upon my defenceless head, by my rudeness 
to our clerical visitor. 

I was returning home just at dusk from a 
neighbor’s one night, when I saw Mr. 
Elsmere coming toward me. He was con- 
versing earnestly with a dissipated-looking 
stranger, who was stopping at the hotel in 
the village. Not wishing to meet them, I 
slipped into the bushes, scarcely daring to 
breathe,as they approached my hiding-place. 

_.““ Now, Bob,” the stranger was saying, as 
they passed so close to me I could have 
touched them, “if you play that game, you 
will fail.”’ 

“Fail!” scornfully repeated Elsmere, 
“there is no such word in my vocabulary. 
The girl interests me, and I’d have suc- 
ceeded before now, if it hadn’t been for 
that cursed lawyer. I know women pretty 
well, Jim, and the little beauty will come 
round after playing coy and shy.”’ 

“* Ha, ha,” laughed the other, “ you're a 
smart ’un, you be! But I’ve seen the girl, 
and if she hasn’t got, bottled lightning in 
that body of hers, I’)1 lose my guess; and I 
don’t believe even ‘Gentleman Bob’ can 
tame her,”’ 

“Tlido it or die,” sternly. “If I find 
her too refractory, I may need your help.” 


And Elsmere’s face took on an awful look 
as he lowered his voice—“ in disposing of 
Faulkner.”’ 

‘All right, old pal! I’m handy when the 
ready is plenty.”’ And the two villains 
walked slowly away. 

I came out of my hiding-place with a 
flushed face, and wrathfuily muttered: 

* Plot away, but you will find you wont 
succeed, my fine clergyman.”’ 

**Good-evening, Miss Lanning,’ said a 
voice close to my side. 

With a little cry I turned, and saw Erle 
Faulkner looking at me, with an amused 
smile on his handsome face. 

‘Were your thoughts so pleasant that 
you did not hear my approach, and not un- 
til I had spoken twice?” he asked, re- 
proachfully. 

I shook my head, with a slight smile, as I 
exclaimed: 

“I am so glad to see you, Mr. Faulkner.” 
And with heightened color, I repeated what 
I had heard, 

Erle listened without any comments, bat 
his eyes flashed dangerously, and his voice 
was stern, as he said: 

‘The stranger registered his name as 
Harvey Sangers, from Montreal, but it is 
an alias, probably. He has persisted in 
talking to me, in spite of my coolness, and 
following me about,” 

** They are terrible men, Mr. Faulkner,” 
my voice trembling, ‘‘ so do be very careful,”’ 

“For your sake? Would you care?” he 
whispered, passionately, his eyes on my 
flushed face. 

I bowed, for I could not speak, 

‘* Emerelle, Relle,’’ called my little brother 
Willie. 

“ Coming, my boy,” shouted Erle; and I 
could not but notice the joyous ring in his 
voice, 

** Promise me, Emerelle,’’ he said, softly, 
as he held my hand at parting, “ that you 
will be very cautious, and not go anywhere 
alone. I shall keep wateh over you, for 
such villains as Elsmere and Sangers use 
every method to carry out their schemes.” 

promise,”’ I faltered. 

“God keep my darling!’ he said, under 
his breath, as his lips brushed my hair, 

After this I tried to avoid the minister 
more than ever, and father took me to task 
for it, because, forsooth, “‘I was standing 
in my own light,” he said. 

‘If you wish me to leave home,” I said, 
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quietly, as he finished, “I will go to Aunt 
Delmar’s.” 

**T wish Mr. Elsmere to marry my daugh- 
ter, not that she should leave her father’s 
house,’’ was the short reply. 

Mother sighed, and her voice trembled 
slightly as she said: 

“IT can never give up my only daughter 
until a husband claims her,’’ 

**T guess you wont keep her long,’’ spoke 
up precocious Willie, “cause I know some- 
body that thinks a lot of her.” 

**You are talking about what you don’t 
understand, my son,’’ smiled mother. 

**No, aint, nuther. Just look at Relle’s 
face, if you don’t believe me,” trium- 
phantly. 

‘*Emerelle,’”’ said father, gravely, as I 
was escaping from the room, ‘I am un- 
willing to have Mr. Faulkner continue his 
visits here, as Mr. Elsmere tells me that he 
bears a very bad character.’’ 

** How dare he?” I cried, passionately, 
and burst into tears, 

“Don’t cry, Rellie!’ exclaimed Willie; 
then angrily added: 

“TI wish the old minister was in the Red 
Seal’ 

** Willie, Willie,” reproved mother, “ you 
must not talk so. Mr. Elsmere is a very 
excellent young man.” 

“TI don’t care, I hate him,’’ he muttered. 
“ He isn’t half so good as Mr. Faulkner is, 
‘cause I’ve heard him swear when nobody 
was looking; and Mr. Faulkner says it’s 
awful wicked to swear.” 

** Willie, leave the room,”’ said father, 
sternly. 

** Let me beg of you to let him remain,” 
said Mr. Elsmere’s smooth voice. 

“Don’t want to stay if you are here,” 
was the sulky reply, as he marched out of 
the room, and came up to my chamber, say- 
ing, energetically: 

‘* How 1 hate our minister!” 

“It is very wrong to hate any one, my 
darling, although heis avery wicked man,”’ 
I gently replied, as I smoothed his sunny 
hair. 

*‘T can’t help it if ’tis wicked, Rellie; but 
I'll try real hard not to any more.”’ 

“ That is right, dear; for Ican’t have my 
brave little brother be a cowardly man, and 
it is very cowardly, as well as wrong, to 
hate any one.”’ 

“That’s just what Mr. Faulkner said,” 
replied Willie. 
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That night I told mother what I had 
heard. She was terribly shocked, 

** Your father must know that he is har- 
boring a viper that will repay his kindness 
with disgrace and death,” she said, as she 
arose. 

“No, no!’ I cried; ‘not for the world 
would I have him know of it, You know 
he is very set, and might not believe it; or, 
if he was convinced, his changed demeanor 
would betray our secret at once. Besides, 
Erle—Mr, Faulkner,’’ confusedly, ‘‘ warned 
me to tell no one, as he has sent to the city 
for a detective to meet him here to-night.” 

“*T pray he may not fail to come,’’ said 
mother, nervously, a little later. ‘“‘ Your 
father is suddenly called away to be gone 
several days. Mr. Elsmere brought the tel- 
egram, and is going to remain here during 
his absence.”’ 

“*Willie is gone to grandmother’s, and 
we two women are alone with that villain,’’ 
I gasped. 

Fur a few moments we gazed into each 
other’s pale scared faces, then I shook off 
my fears, and felt able to cope with the vil- 
lain who strove to entrap me. 

‘*Is Elsmere here now ?”’ I whispered. 

“Yes, and a friend of his, Mr. Sungers, 
O, may Heayen help us!’’ 

Heavei helps those who help them- 
selves,’ ’’ I quoted, encouragingly. ‘‘All is 
lost if you give way like this, dear mother. 
I can slip out and go for help while you are 
at tea,” 

‘Tea was over long ago,”’ she moaned. 

** While you entertain them in the parlor, 
T can slip out,’’? 1 said, cheerfully; ‘‘so go 
down, and appear as if nothing had hap- 
pened.”’ 

I waited until I heard the murmur of 
voices, then putting on my hat, I stole softly 
by the parlor door, and out into the garden 
shrubbery. Drawing a breath of relief, I 
started forward at a quick pace, when a 
hand grasped my arm, and Elsmere’s hated 
voice sounded in my ears. 

** Whither so fast, pretty one?” 

“Tam going to Mrs. Bryant’s, on an er- 
rand for mother; so please release my arm, 
for I am in a hurry,’’ I answered, as calmly 
as I could, although my heart bounded with 
fear, for the fellow had been drinking, and 
I dared not exasperate him. 

“ Nay, nay, sweet one, be not so cruel as 
to drive me from your presence,’’ he went 
on, his bold eyes burning my face. ‘‘ It’s 
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not often I have such a glorious chance of 
seeing you alone.” And he pressed my 
hand to his lips, as he walked by my side. 

Concealing my fear and disgust, I said, 
lightly: 

**Nonsense, Mr. Elsmere. You area sad 
flatterer, I fear.’’ 

He eagerly protested that he had not said 
a tithe of the truth. 

** Mother tells me you are going to favor 
us with a short visit, so I warn you to be 
chary of compliments, as you may wish you 
had never seen me,’’ I laughed, carelessly 
and coquettishly. 

“Impossible, my beauty!’ fervently, as 
he gave me a searching glance. ‘‘ Your 
father has given me per—” 

I interrupted his flow of eloquence with a 
shriek. 

What is it?” hastily. 

“ There, it’s gone now,”’ I breathed. “ Do 
let us get out of this gloomy place, for it 
always makes me think of a prison.” 

With a slight shudder, the impostor 
glanced nervously round, and quickened his 
pace. 

Mrs. Bryant started up as I tapped at the 
door, exclaiming: 

“Goodness, Emerelle, how you started 
me! Annie is over to her sister’s, and it is so 
warm I fell asleep. Come right in, Mr. 
Elsmere, and take a chair; father will be in 
in afew minutes. Your handsome face is 
always welcome, but I am uncommonly 
glad to see you to-night. 

**Old Mr. Lane is worse; don’t think he 
will live through the night; and it’s enough 
to make your hair rise to hear him take on. 
He’s led a terrible life, they say; even called 
himself a minister, so as to deceive, and 
carry on worse than ever. And it’s no 
wonder he takes on awful—is it, Mr. Els- 
mere?”’ 

“Not in the least, madam,” gravely, a 
deadly pallor overspreading his face. 

“And, seeing he can’t die easy with such 
a load of guilt, and as he is calling all the 
time for somebody to help him, I says to 
myself, ‘ whocould help the poor soul equal 
to a minister of the gospel?’ and I should 
have sent my son after you, but he is away 
on a visit.’’ 

My heart gave agreat bound as I thought, 
“ Perhaps he will 

But no. He excused himself by saying 
he was quite ill, and dared not expose him- 
self further, as he had no one to watch ten- 
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derly over him, and soothe and cheer him 
when disease laid her withering hand upon 
him, with an expressive glance in my direc- 
tion. 

*““Why don’t you get married?’ she 
asked, sympathetically. ‘‘ You need a wife, 
certainly, and you have lots of pretty girls 
to choose from, if you haven’t already made 
your choice,” inquiringiy. 

“Ah! but I have made my choice, and 
got the father’s consent, too, Mrs, Bryant,” 
triumphantly, as his. glowimg eyes took in 
my blushing angry face. 

‘* Well, well, my dears,’’ exclaimed the 
good woman, cordially, ‘* you couldn’t do 
better, and you’ll be the handsomest couple 
I ever set my eyes on.” 

What could I do or say at this? Not one 
word, for there was not a name mentioned, 
only implied. 

“ Mrs. Bryant,’’ I said, abruptly, “ mother 
wanted to borrow acup of yeast, as I neg- 
lected to make any to-day.” 

‘** Certainly, my dear, certainly,” bustling 
away. ‘* Why wont you stay this evening?” 
she asked, as she returned. ‘Annie may 
be back, as she went over to Sue’s yester- 
day.” 

“Thank you,’ I replied, quickly, catch- 
ing a ray of light. ‘‘ Mr. Elsmere had bet- 
ter remain here, if he is unable to visit Mr. 
Lane; but I am obliged to decline your kind 
invitation, as mother would be anxious 
about me. I will write a line to Annie, 
which please give her as soon as she gets 
home.” 

Running up to my friend’s chamber, I 
seized a pen and wrote: 

** Dear Annie, if you love me, don’t fail 
to put this note into Erle Faulkner’s hands 
as soon as possible. Father was called away 
by a telegram; will be gone several days. 
The minister and a friend will stay at fath- 
er’s while he is gone. Mother and I are 
alone.” 

* There,” excitedly, ‘‘ that tells nothing, 
yet Erle will see our danger.’’ 

*T can’t persuade him to stay,” said Mrs. 
Bryant, in a disappointed tone, as I re- 
turned to the room. ‘Says he’s promised 
your pa to see to you, and he’s going to.” 

“IT have been to see Annie too many 
times for me to want any one to go home 
with me,’’ I replied, smiling. 

We had gone but a little ways before Els- 
mere began, angrily: 

* How you did try to send me off to that 
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dying wretch, but I’m too old a bird to be 
caught with chaff, or old women, either,’’ 
laughing coarsely. 

My cheeks flamed fiercely as I sprang for- 
ward, 

needn’t try that game, my lady,’”’ 
seizing my waist, ‘‘for I can see through 
your little tricks, and stop ’em, too, by 
Jove! Come, now, give me a kiss from 
those luscious red lips, my beauty!’ 

** Release me instantly!’ I demanded, 
haughtily. How dare you stop me in this 
manner?” 

**Dare!’’ scornfully, ‘‘I fear neither God, 
man, nor the devil.’’ 

“And you are a clergyman?’ I asked, 
with biting scorn. 

“No!” he cried, passionately; ‘‘no, I’m 
no canting hypocrite of a clergyman.”’ 

‘*The past few weeks tell whether you 
are a hypocrite or not,” boldly. 

** You shall pay for that, and all the rest 
of your cutting speeches, and your haughty 
ways, my proud beauty!’ heraved. ‘You 
are mine, mine!”’ 

Never!’ was my firm reply, “ never. 
No power on earth shall make me yours,” 

ha!’ he laughed, sneeringly ; think 
you I’ll wait fora priest to mumble a few 
words? Not I, You are mine, and I’ll 
make you beg for the caresses you scorn 
now; for no power in heaven or hell can 
take you from me.’”’ And he clasped me 
passionately to his heart, covering my face 
with fiery kisses. 

With a desperate effort I pushed the vil- 
lain from me, and, striking my clenched 
hand into his face, I fled for home, uttering 
a cry for help. 

With a volley of oaths, he rushed after 
me. I sprang forward like a deer, knowing 
more than life hung in the balance, but 
alas! just as I thought myself nearly safe, 
my foot caught in a treacherous vine, and I 
fell headlong. With a cry of despair, I 
struggled to my feet, to be caught in Els- 
mere’s arms. 

“A fine race you have led me, but I have 
you safe!’ he cried, with savage exultation. 
“ Cry, writhe and struggle as you will, you 
are helpless as a babe; you cannot escape, 
for you are mine, mine forever.” 

* Villain, take that!’ thundered a voice; 
and the next moment I was snatched from 
Elsmere’s arms, and the baffled wretch fell 
to the ground. 

With a low cry of joy, for the first time 
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in my healthy life, I fainted in Erle Faulk- 
ner’s arms, 

“Is he gone?’ I gasped, as my senses 
returned, 

** My darling, my darling, thank Heaven 
you are safe!’ exclaimed Erle, fervently, as 
his kisses fell faston my white face. ‘' That 
detestable scoundrel cannot harm you while 
I am near.”’ 

a desperate man, Faulkner,” hissed 
Elsmere, rising from the ground, “and I 
warn you to give me the girl, for have her I 
will, if I wade through rivers of blood to get 
her.”’ 

“Away with you, miserable villain!’ was 
the stern reply. ‘‘ You will have to pass 
over my dead body to gain Miss Lanning.” 

**So be it!’ savagely; and the sharp re- 
port of a revolver smote on the air. 

With a low cry I threw myself before my 
lover. 

**Two can play at that game, my fine 
fellow!” exclaimed a deep-toned voice, and 
again sharp reports broke on the startled air, 

With a hoarse cry of rage Elsmere turned 
upon the new-comer. 

Take that, and a million curses beside,” 
he suddenly cried, turning upon me. 

There was a flash of light, a quick report, 
and a terrible pain shot through my arm, 
and with a moan I fell senseless. When I 
came to myself, mother was sobbing over 
me, and Annie Bryant stood by my side. 
With a shudder I closed my eyes, as I saw 
Elsmere prostrate on the ground, the life- 
blood flowing from a wound in his chest. 

“If you wish to say anything, Bob, you 
had best say it, as you are bleeding inter- 
nally,” said the detective; for it was he 
who had come so opportunely to our aid. 

*“‘T’ve played for a high stake, and lost 
the game,”’ coolly replied the baffled villain, 
**’m no canting minister. I’ve been in 
prison twice; killed the jailor, and got away 
the last time. 

‘I came here to hide, and pick up what 
Icould find handy. Cross-eyed Jim came 
too. I fell in love with her,’ pointing to 
me, ‘‘and I wouldn’t hear to Jim when he 
said trouble would come of it. I’ve robbed 
and murdered, but I only regret that I did 
not kill Emerelle Lanning.”” The death- 
rattle sounded in his throat, and the miser- 
able man fell back dead. 

Here I lost consciousness again, and knew 
no more until the doctor set my arm. A 
long fit of illness followed that terrible 
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night, and my arm was nearly well when I 
recovered, 

*¢ How did you find me that fearful night?” 
I asked Erle, long after. 

“Annie Bryant reached home just as you 
had left. She was frightened as she read 
your note, and calling me, as I was passing, 
bade me read what you had written. I un- 
derstood it at once, and finding out the path 
you had taken, sped on after you. And I 
was just in time,” tenderly. 

“Thank God!’ I murmured, reverently. 

**T had met the detective at the station, 
and sent him after Elsmere. He heard he 
was at your father’s, and on going there, 
met Sangers, whom he arrested; and then, 
guided by your mother, hastened after you. 
We owe our lives to him, as I was not 
armed.” 


<4 


Father came home crestfallen, indeed, as 
his telegram was a hoax to get him away 
from home. When he heard what had oc- 
curred during his absence, he vehemently 
ejaculated: 

“The shameless villain! how dared he 
play such adesperate game? Iam ashamed 
of myself for being so easily imposed upon.” 

When Erle presented himself asking for 
his reward, father said frankly: 

“I was deceived by an impostor, Mr. 
Faulkner, and judged you hardly, but I ask 
your pardon for my unjust suspicions, I 
have made inquiries concerning you, and 
finding them satisfactory, I cordially give 
you my little girl here, feeling that I have 
gained ason. And I humbly confess that I 
believe a true woman’s heart the best guide 
in love affairs.’’ 


> 


MY LOVE. 
From the German of Von Fallersleben.—Translated by FRANcres E. WADLEIGH. 


I must away! I must to thee, 
And tell thee my tale aright! 

Thou art my spring-tide! Thou alone 
My brilliant vernal sunlight! 


On blushing rose no more I’ll gaze, 
Nor glance at fair fresh meadow; 
In forest wild no more I’)l roam, 
Perfume to seek, or shadow. 
Washington, D. C., June, 1877. 


For soft sweet breeze I will not sigh, 
Nor for the wild waves’ thunder; 

For feathered minstrels’ airy flight, 
And carols—songs of wonder. 


I will away! ‘I will to thee, 
And tell thee my tale aright! 

Thou art my spring-tide!_ Thou alone 
My brilliant vernal sunlight! 


LOVE IN THE DARK. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


BY ANNA MORRIS. 


*O come, girls, do stop that banging, and 
spin me a yarn about the Centennial.” 
This from Dick Ashleigh, as with the help 
of a cane, he limped slowly into the cheer- 
ful parlor where his sisters were practising 
a duet. 

The girls cast a rueful look at ‘* Les 
Dames de Seville,’ but nevertheless rose 
obediently from the piano, and approached 
the easy-chair into which the young auto- 
crat had thrown himself, for poor Dick had 
met with an accident the very week that he 
had anticipated seeing the Centennial for 
himself, and although there was now every 
hope that he would eventually quite recov- 
er, yet there had been many weary weeks 


of suffering, lasting until all the glories of 
the great exhibition were at an end, 

His sisters had visited Philadelphia, how- 
ever—indeed were there when Dick’s acci- 
dent happened, and his desire to hear of 
everything that they had heard and seen, 
seemed perfectly insatiable. 

“‘T can’t think of a thing to tell about, 
Dick,’”’ said Julie, the elder sister. ‘I 
have ransacked my brains so often for a 
new description for you, that there is ‘not 
an idea left in there. Let me see! I told 
you of the mosaics, and the carvings, and 
the Bryant vase, and the splendid glass and 
china—” 

“ And the lovely dresses, and the magnifi- 
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cent diamonds, and how becoming you 
thought they would be to you,” interposed 
her brother rather maliciously. ‘*O yes, 
Julie, I have heard all that over and over— 
and what you had to eat, and what a ‘ hor- 
rid crowd’ there was, and how that ‘ hate- 
ful woman’ stepped on your dress. Served 
you right for having it trailing on the 
ground! I don’t want all those stories over 
again. I wantsomethingnew. If youcan’t 
tell anything, I know Lettie can, by the 
look in her eyes, So hurry up, Lettie, and 
let’s hear what it’s about.” 

Thus commanded, shy little Lettie looked 
up rather confusedly. ‘* The fact is, Dick, 
I can only remember one thing that I have 
not told you.” 

** Well, that’s all I asked for,” interrupt- 
ed Dick. 

“And that I don’t think I can tell—and 
besides I don’t know the end of it.” 

*‘ Then let’s have the beginning, or if you 
don’t know that, the middle,’’ laughed Dick. 
‘*This sounds interesting, Lettie. That’s 
the reason you think you can’t tell it,’’ he 
continued, pulling her down on to the low 
ottoman beside him. ‘* Don’t you know 


you always tell me everything?” 
** But Julie will laugh so at me,’’ hesitat- 


ed Leitie. ‘She says I am always imagin- 
ing foolish things.” 

**Never mind,’? answered Dick, with a 
lordly air. ‘* Julie sha’n’t laugh this time. 
If she does we'll make her tell the next story. 
Now, Julie, drop the curtains, and stir up 
the fire. Don’t ring for lights. Lettie can 
talk better in the dark. Sit down on the 
ottoman at the other side of the fire, Julie. 
Now, Lettie, proceed!’ 

** Well, you see, Dick,’’ beganpoor Lettie, 
nervously twisting her curls over her slen- 
der fingers, ‘‘ perhaps I oughtn’t to have 
overheard this, and yet I couldn’t help it. 
So I thought the best way would be not to 
say anything about it, and I never did, even 
to Julie.” 

**Why, Lettie Ashleigh, Iam ashamed of 
you,” broke in Julie, half indignantly, 
‘*when I told you every single thing I saw 
all the time I was gone.” 

**No matter,’’? cried Dick, impatiently. 
** Don’t you understand, she didn’t see this 
—she heard it?’ 

“And I didn’t mean to tell you now,” 
continued Lettie. ‘‘Only you said you saw 
it in ‘my eyes, Dick.”’ 

" QO yes,” said Dick, stifling a laugh at 
16 
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Lettie’s innocent belief in his assertion. 
** So now tell away.” 

“Well, promise not to tell any one,” 
pleaded Lettie. 

“*O yes, we’ll promise,”’ said Dick, care- 
lessly. 

**It was on the day we left Philadelphia,” 
began Lettie, desperately; ‘‘ that rainy Sat- 
urday! You remember, Julie! You know 
we intended to take the three-o’clock train 
to New York, but the crowd was so great, 
that the doors were closed when part of the 
people had passed through to the cars, and 
the rest were obliged to wait for the next 
train, It was almost entirely dark when 
we were finally in the cars. In the crowd, 
you recollect, I got separated from you and 
the rest of our party, Julie, and was pushed 
along to the other end of the car, where I 
got aseat. I sat for some minutes amuséd 
in listening to the various remarks and com- 
plaints made by my neighbors. One man 
was scolding about the cars, which he de- 
clared, if the seats were taken out, would 
not be fit for a cattle car. 

* © You seemed very glad to get into it, 
however,’ retorted the gentleman opposite, 
upon which al] who had seen his frantic 
rush for a seat, laughed. 

** Just in front of me was a lady dressed in 
deep mourning. 1 had noticed her as I was 
pushed along, and had intended if possible 
to obtain the vacant seat by her side, as the 
other seats were filled with men, but before 
I got to her, a man took the place, and on 
my looking about me, another man in a 
seat directly behind her rose, saying, 
‘Here’s a chance, miss,’ and before I un- 
derstood that he was speaking to me, he 
had pushed me into his place, and vanished 
into the next car. 

**T was tired and wet, and very thankful 
for an opportunity to put my heavy bag 
down, and rest myself. The lamps were 
lighted, but before we had been many min- 
utes on our way, the one at my end of the 
car went out—and the other burned so dim- 
ly that it scarcely made ‘ darkness visible.’ 
In a short time the man sitting in front of 
me, by the lady in mourning, went into the 
next car. I debated whether I would 
change my seat, but I was comfortably set- 
tled, and too tired to want to move. My 
companion in the seat was an old gentle- 
man already fast asleep, and I concluded to 


‘stay where I was, 


“Thad hardly come to this decision when 
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the door opened, and a gentleman, entering, 
advanced to the vacant seat, and courteous- 
ly inquired of the lady if it were disengaged. 
It was too dark for me tosee more than 
that he was tall, and graceful in his move- 
ments. He wore a heavy cloak, and a trav- 
elling cap pulled so low that even had it 
been light, I could not have seen much of 
his face. 

“Although the lady made but a very brief 
reply, something in her tone made me think 
she was weeping. The gentleman politely 
arranged her bag and shawl-strap in the 
rack above her, and then quietly seated 
himself. There was nothing to occupy me, 
and preseniJy I fell into a doze, from which, 
however, I was frequently aroused by the 
laughter of two men who sat two or three 
seats behind me, and seemed to be deter- 
mined upon entertaining the whole com- 
pany with accounts of their various exploits 
and adventures in Philadelphia.’’ 

“You can tell me some of them,’’ sug- 


"gested Dick. 


“NoIcan’t,” laughed Lettie, ‘for the 
voices were so loud and coarse that I lis- 
tened as little as possible. Besides, as I 


. told you, I was half asleep, and listening to 


nothing, when suddenly I was roused— 
broad awake—by a sound from the seat in 
front of me. It was a sob—low and smoth- 
ered, but so full of misery! . 

**I sprang partially from my seat, only 
thinking that the lady was in distress, and 
I must offer help, when the idea occurred 
to me that she might have just left some 
dear friends, and would prefer not to have 


. any one notice her grief. So I sank back, 
determining to listen for a few moments, 


and try to ascertain what I ought to do. 

* But the gentleman by her side seemed 
to think no delay necessary, for I could just 
gee that he bent toward her, and I heard 
him apologize for the inquiry, but beg to 


._ know if he could be of any service. 


‘The kind voice appeared to take away 


. what self-control she had, for her sobs came 


thick and fast, though she evidently tried 
not to attract notice. Fortunately, as I 
have said, the gentleman in my seat was 
fast asleep, and those noisy men behind 


-must have prevented any one else from 


hearing. 
“After a few minutes she managed to 


‘thank the gentleman, and added in sucha 


sweet, childish voice, ‘I am very sorry to 
have disturbed you.’ 
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*T had somehow fancied that she was 
an elderly lady—perhaps the mourning dress 
had made me, but as soon asI heard her 
speak, I knew she must be young, not older 
than I possibly, and I felt so sorry for her! 
The gentleman seemed to feel so too. I 
could not hear all he said, for sometimes the 
ears shook and rattled, and the rain was 
beating on the roof and against the win- 
dows, but I could understand that he was 
again offering his services, and begging to 
know how he could assist her.”’ 

“Why, Lettie,” exclaimed Julie, *‘ don’t 
you know it was very wrong in her to talk 
to a perfect stranger? You ought not to 
have listened!” 

How could I help demanded Lettie. 
“T could not get up and walk the whole 
length of the car to where you were sitting, 
laughing with Kate Seymour’s brother; and 
how much better was that, I would like to 
know? You had never met him till that 
day!’ 

“Good for you, Lettie,’ cried Dick, pat- 
ting the curly head, approvingly. ‘‘ Now 
don’t make any more comments till the 
story is done, Julie, or the supper-bell will 
ring, and spoil it all.” 

** Beside,’ continued Lettie, “I don’t 
believe that man was wicked. He spoke so 
gently and kindly. Just as Uncle May used 
to talk to me when I was sick last year.’’ 

** Well, Inever!”’ ejaculated the horrified 
Julie. 

** Presently,”’ said Lettie, ‘‘ she told him 
what she had been crying about. It seems 
she was an orphan. She had lived in Balti- 
more, but her father and mother had both 
died within a few weeks, and then it was 
found that there was no property left, noth- 
ing for her to live on, though she had al- 
ways supposed her father to be wealthy. 
She had no relatives, but some friend or ac 
quaintance had recommended her as a nurs- 
ery governess to a lady in New York, and 
she was now on her way to take the situa- 
tion. 

***T have tried to be brave,’ she said, and 
I could fancy, Dick, just what a pitiful look 
there must be on her face, ‘but sitting 
here alone in the dark, the remembrance of 
my dear parents and our happy home came 
over me, and I could not help crying.’ ” 

** Poor little girl!’ muttered Dick, who 
had a soft heart under his domineering ways. 
**Why couldn’t you have spoken to her, 
Lettie, and brought her home with you? 
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You know mother is always ready to be- 
friend any one in trouble.”’ 

Dick!’ cried Julie, in consterna- 
tion. ‘‘Are you a perfect idiot?” 

‘*No, thank you, ma’am,’”’ returned the 
unabashed youth. ‘I leave that honor for 
some of my female relatives.”’ 

Hush, Dick!’ pleaded Lettie. ‘‘ To tell 
the truth, I did think of it, and made up 
my mind that I would speak to her before 
we got to New York, and at least give her 
my address, begging her to let me know if 
she could not succeed at the place where 
she was going. Just then a man came 
through the car to sell fruit, and he was fol- 
lowed by another, with Centennial views. 
Then those two noisy men grew even more 
noisy than usual] over some joke or story, so 
it was quite a long while before I heard any- 
thing more. I could just hear that the gen- 
tleman was talking very low, and very earn- 
estly, and the girl seemed much interested, 
and much astonished, too, I thought. Per- 
haps I oughtn’t to have tried to hear at all, 
but I did, for I wanted so much to know 
more about the poor little thing.’’ 

**At last, however, just before we got to 
Trenton, I heard the gentleman say, ‘ There 
is one way in which we can settle it, and I 
entreat you to think favorably of it. As 
soon as wereach New York, I will take you 
toa clergyman, and we will be married. 
Then I shall have a right to protect you, 
that no one can dispute or censure, For 
the sake of ’—Then the locomotive shrieked, 
and I heard no more.” 

‘Phew!’ whistled Dick. ‘This is 
thrilling!’ 

**T don’t believe a word of it, Lettie,’ 
exclaimed Julie. ‘‘ You must have been 
asleep and dreamed it!’’ 

was not asleep!’ rejoined Lettie. ‘I 
never felt so wide awake in my life. I 
heard nothing more of any account. The 
girl seemed to hesitate, and the gentleman 
to urge her, and when we got to Jersey City, 
they crossed the ferry together, and I saw 
him call a carriage at New York.” 

“And you never told mea word about it!’ 
began Julie, reproachfully. 

“How could I, Julie, when you were 
laughing and talking with Kate and her 
brother all the time?’’ 

** I wish I knew what became of the girl ?”’ 
observed Dick, thoughtfully. 

**So do I,” answered Lettie. ‘‘I have 
often wished to know the end. But Iam 


quite sure the gentleman was good and kind, 
Dick.”’ 

“Many thanks, my little niece,’ ex- 
claimed a merry voice behind her, which 
made Lettie start up, suddenly. 

**Uncle May!’ she exclaimed, in aston- 
ishment, as she recognized the tall, hand- 
some intruder. 

“*Yes, and Aunt Effie!’ he answered, 
laughingly, leading from the back parlor a 
slight, girlish figure, looking much too 
youthful to be called aunt by the group of 
three about the fire. 

That both the new-comers were favorites 
was evident from the cordial greeting ex- 
tended to them, and it was not until the 
whole party were cosily seated about the 
glowing fire, that Dick inquired ** What did 
you mean, Uncle May, by thanking Lettie, 
when you came in? She was not talking of 
you.’’ 

I thought she was,” replied Uncle 
May, with a comical look at his wife, which 
made her blush and smile. 

‘““That was a very interesting story of 
yours, Lettie,’’ remarked her uncle, pres- 
ently. 

‘“*Why, Uncle May!” exclaimed Lettie, 
“Did you hear me? Were you in the par 
lor all the time?” and the girl looked really 
distressed. 

** Don’t be troubled little one,” said her 
uncle, kindly. ‘ Yes, Effie and I came into 
the back parlor just as you commenced, 
and I was so much interested, that I would 
not allow her to interrupt! So we listened, 
Played eavesdroppers! In fact, ‘did as we 
had been done by,’ as you will understand 
when I tell you the end of your story, that 
you wished so much to hear.’’ 

May!’ exclaimed his young wife, 
appealingly. 

But he smilingly shook his head. ‘“* Yes, 
I shall, Effie, to reward this little girl for 
her interest in the friendless orphan.’’ 

“‘After you saw the interesting pair enter 
a carriage at the ferry, Lettie,’’ he contin- 
ued, “‘ they were driven directly to the house 
of a well-known clergyman, and united in 
the holy bonds of matrimony.” 

**But how do you know?” asked Lettie, 
breathlessly. 

** Because the lady was no less a person- 
age than your Aunt Effie, and the gentle- 
man, your devoted Uncle May. Was I not 
right to thank her, Dick?” he inquired, 
mischievously. 
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“¢ But I thought—that is, I didn’t know,”’ 
stammered poor Lettie, in much embarrass- 
ment, while Julie and Dick seemed petrified 
with astonishment. 

know you didn’t know!’ laughed 
Uncle May. ‘ The fact is, we didn’t mean 
any one should know, but it was too good a 
story to be spoiled, for want of an end. 
Now don’t look so grieved, Lettie, but come 
to your old place on my knee, while I tell 
you the beginning, for as Dick remarked, 
you only had the middie, and not quite the 
whole of that. O, Aunt Effie wont be jeal- 
ous,. There is room enough for both. 
There, now, we are comfortable.’’ 

** You will remember that early in Sep- 
tember, I went to Washington on business. 
I was detained there longer than I expected, 
but on the evening of Saturday the 23d inst., 
1 left Philadelphia, on the six-o’ clock train, 
for New York.” 

‘“‘The very one that we were on!’’ ex- 
claimed Julie. 

Lettie said nothing, but she evidently be- 
gan to understand matters. 
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“Thad no idea that you were there,’’ 
continued Uncle May, ‘* but, as I see Let- 
tie already understands, it was I who was 
in front of her, and who, when the sobs of 
the lady beside me attracted my attention, 
tried to comfort her. The part of the story 
that Lettie missed was this. When Effie 
told me her name, [ found, to my surprise, 
that she was the daughter of an old friend 
of mine, whom I had uot seen for years, 
The news of his death had been sent to me 
before his wife’s illness, which followed al- 
most immediately, but as I had been tray- 
elling all summer, my letters had not 
reached me regularly, and I had never re- 
ceived the intelligence.”’ 

‘*This was what made Effie so willing to 
trust a stranger. I am sure even Julie will 
excuse her now. I had never seen Effie be- 
fore, indeed I could scarcely be said to see 
her then, as she did not raise her veil, and 
the car was so dark, but I had known of her 
all her life, and do not fear that I shall ever 
repent having yielded to Love in the 
Dark.” 


CAUGHT IN HER OWN NET. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


Tuery were sauntering up and down the 
‘broad veranda of the Ocean House together 
—Miss Margaret Lomax and Mr. John Wil- 
liams; she from a large Southern city, where 
she reigned a belle; he just from his father's 
farm in Vermont, and, a little earlier, from 
the classic shades of a New England college, 
where he was a tutor. 

They had met a week before at this some- 
what retired watering-place, where each had 
come for rest after the fatigue of their seve- 
ral pursuits, and had seemed to be at once 
attracted to each other—why, it would not 
be easy for a casual observer to see, He was 
lank, ill-dressed, uncouth; with nothing but 
expressive eyes and a magnificent brow to 
redeem him from positive ugliness. She, 
elegant, graceful, beautiful, a very queen 
among women. 

Her aunt and chaperone, playing cribbage 
indefatigably with an ancient army officer, 
looked out of the window, and heaved a sigh 
of relief, that, for once in her life, Margaret 
wasn’t in mischief; she couldn’t wish to get 
up a flirtation with that awkward, grave 


college tutor. Maud, her own daughter, was 
deep in a flirtation with a West Point cadet, 
but Maud was only eighteen, and could 
afford to amuse herself, if she wanted to; 
besides, Mrs. Lomax had made inquiries, 
and discovered that the West Pointer was 
“‘eligible;”’ so she could enjoy her cribbage 
with a clear conscience. 

Mr. Williams was confiding to Miss Lomax 
the history of his early life: of his trials, 
and struggles, and triumphs; of his poverty, 
and his hard work to make his own way 
through college; of his parents’ desire that 
he should be a minister; of the doubts and 
scruples and bronchitis that had prevented. 

And Miss Lomax listened with such sweet 
and gracious interest, with such tender sym- 
pathy beaming from her dark eyes, that the 
tutor was entranced. 

“‘T am burdening you too much with my 
affairs,” he said, remembering himself, at 
last. ‘*You are so kind that I cannot re- 
member that my life is of no interest to 
you,” 

“It is of great interest to me! Pray gv 
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on! I have so much sympathy for you,” 
murmured Miss Lomax, lifting her lovely 
orbs for one instant to his face, and then 
dropping them suddenly to the ground. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Williams, ina 
tone that was very full of feeling; and 
almost unconsiously he pressed the white 
hand, that rested lightly on his coat sieeve, 
nearer to his side. *‘But I have talked so 
much of myself, I think I have told you 
almost everything that I ever thought or 
felt—until I came here.” 

Miss Lomax was a little alarmed, there 
was such a depth of meaning in his tone as 
he uttered that clause. 

“Dear me! The man will be proposing 
to me in afew minutes, at this rate,’’ she 
said to herself. 

**T think if you’ll take me round to Aunt 
Laura now, Mr. Williams— She has a fancy 
that it is damp, and I promised her that I 
would not stay out long.” 

Mr. Williams led her around to the low 
window, without a word, and left her with 
only a low bow—a very awkward one, poor 
fellow, but the best he could do. 

** Well, he is very easily repulsed—that is 
one good thing!” said Miss Lomax to herself, 

But, as she seated herse!f in an armchair, 
in a distant corner of the hotel parlor, she 
looked as vexed and dissatisfied as if it were 
a very bad thing. 

But she was mistaken. Mr. John Wil- 
liams was not easily repulsed. He was not 
sufficiently accustomed to the ways of so- 
ciety to know that she had meant to re- 
pulse him. 

A change had come over the spirit of his 
dream, just as Miss Lomax asked him to 
take her to her aunt, but it had not been 
caused by her words. Some chance had 
caused him to raise his hand to the breast 
pocket of his coat, and a letter that lay theré 
unopened creaked and rustled, like a warn- 
ing spirit. He had received it by yester- 
day’s mail, and forgotten it. 

He started like a guilty creature, when it 
forced itself on his memory; and that was 
the reason why he let Miss Lomax go with- 
out another word. 

He felt that he had said quite enough to 
her, and it is safe to say that there wasn’t a 
more unhappy man in that hotel than Mr, 
John Williams, as he wended his way up- 
stairs to his room—not even the ancient 
army officer who detested cards, and had 
been a victim to Mrs. Lomax’s insatiable 
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appetite for cribbage for three mortal hours. 
The tutor sat disconsolately down on his 
trunk, and opened the letter: 


““My DARLING JoHN:—I was feeling 
awful bad for fear you was sick or some- 
thing when I got your last letter. It had 
been so long since you wrote, and it was 
such a little bit of a short letter, too. I 
was over to your mother’s yesterday and 
she was afraid the shirts she sent didn’t fit 
you you was always very particular she 
says. Butif yow®had known that yourown 
little Lucy stitched the wristbands and the 
fronts you would have liked them, wouldn’t 
you. lam afraid your dyspepsia is worse 
and that you don’t have such things as you 
ought toeat. When two people that I know 
of keep house you will get well, won’t you, 
We are very busy getting ready for county 
conference. how I wish you could have 
stayed but if it agrees with you better 
then I ort to be willing Hezekiah Rams- 
dell has bought the Spotted Calf and we are 
making a grate deal of Butter there has 
been a grate fuss about Huldah Bryant’s 
setting in the singing seats the others say 
she puts them all out but Huldah is dreadful 
set you know and she will stay. Luke 
Ramsdell will come home with me from 
evening meeting and sewing circle and every- 
thing I try to avoid him as you told me but 
I cant without hurting his Feelings you 
won’t worry about it will you because I am 
engaged to you and I shall always love you 
best of Anybody I am having a new dress 
for the conference it is gray and awful sober 
looking I know you like sober colors because 
you didn’t think my red delaine with the 
yellow spots was pretty and I suppose if I 
am going to be a tutors wife I ought to 
dress sober I am awful afraid I shant know 
how to behave but you will show me Hetty 
Johnson is married to that rich Mr. Carlton 
over in Lenox she had three silk dresses 
Moses Phillups is home from College and is 
going a Missionary to india he spoke in 
meeting last Sunday night the cherries are 
ripe but the birds are eating them all up I 
have bought mea white musiin dress of a 
pedlar you know you said you wanted me 
to be Married in white and I am going to 
make it all myself and I shall be thinking 
of you every stitch do write me a Nice long 
letter and say if the shirts were all right and 
if you didn’t think they were stitched Beau- 
tifully ‘your own little Luoy. 
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“p. 8. I know you can’t find any fault 
with this letter for I have taken grate pains 
with the Spelling and the stops as you asked 
me your lovingest Lucy.” 


Mr. John Williams actually groaned as he 
folded this letter and returned it to his 
pocket. 

He had passed a week in the society of 
Margaret Lomax, and scarcely a thought of 
*“*his own little Lucy’’ had crossed his 
mind. He was not conscious of driving 
thoughts of her from his mind, but he was 
conscious that the sight of a letter in her 
handwriting had caused him a pang, and 
that he had not wished to read it. 

** But I touched it then just in time to 
save me from being a villain!’ said he, 
aloud. ‘“ Villain!’ replied the echoes of his 
attic chamber, and John Williams, who had 
an almost morbidly tender conscience, shud- 
dered at the thought of his own depravity. 

“She is a dear loving child, and she isn’t 
to blame because I have outgrown her—or, 
rather, because I have grown old, and 
worldly, and hard, and her childish simplic- 
ity doesn’t charm me as it did once!—and 
she shall never suffer for it; she shall never 
suspect it, if I can help it! 

‘‘ And when we are married I can educate 
her; her mind will expand in an atmosphere 
of culture, away from that narrow routine 
of country life—and I shall get over all this 
nonsense, and think of her as I used—as 
the pearl of women!” And he drew his 
hand impatiently across his forehead, as if 
by that means he could throw off all the 
nonsense that troubled him. 

But it wouldn’t do. A vision would rise 
before him of a gracious, queenly woman, a 
haughty head drooping sweetly before him, 
dark, tender eyes—Lucy’s were very light 
blue, and short-sighted, and expressionless; 
a woman who could sympathize with his 
loftiest aspirations; who wouldn’t yawn in 
his face if he quoted poetry or talked 
science to her; whose soul could never be 
centred on spotted calves or a dress to wear 
to the County Conference! 

And the heroine of this rather mixed cat- 
alogue of virtues was Margaret Lomax. 
Before her image, her ‘‘ most gracious vis- 
ion,’ in his mind arose an image of his 
Lucy, and it must be acknowledged that 
Lucy was not a gainer by thecontrast. She 
was short and roly-poly; she was more than 
dumpy,—she would have set Lord Byron 


into fits; she had a little, babyish face, 
which would have been pretty but for a 
turn-up nose and a very thick sprinkling of 
freckles; and she was very bashful, and very 
awkward in manner. 

Added to all this, shie dressed in the dow- 
diest manner imaginable, And John Wil- 
liams’s untrained, masculine eyes could not 
see how much this latter fact had to do with 
her unprepossessing appearance. He con- 
sidered the difference between her appear- 
ance and Margaret Lomax to be all in the 
natural woman, while the fact was that a 
skillful modiste would have transformed 
Lucy, in a very short time, into a being 
whom he would scarcely have recognized, 
and one infinitely better able to bear con- 
trast with Margaret Lomax as far as looks 
are concerned. So much for that much- 
maligned goddess, Fashion! 

Seven years before, when he was twenty- 
two, and she sixteen, John Williams had 
fallen in love with Lucy Allen. She sat in 
the singing-seats, in a white muslin dress, 
and sang a piping little treble, that seemed 
to him like an angel’s voice. And he went 
to see her, and sat with her in the vine- 
wreathed porch, on moonlight nights, while 
the old folks were sleeping the sleep of the 
just, and watched the blushes come and go 
on her cheeks, under his tender glances, and 
held her plump little hand in his, and 
thought he should never long for heaven if 
he might but sit on a vine-wreathed porch 
with Lucy forever! Pvor fellow! he had 
forgotten that wise old saying, familiar to 
his copy-book days —‘“‘ Time changes all 
things.”’ 

The prospect of sitting on a vine-wreathed 


porch with Lucy forever by his side—Lucy . 


babbling on incessantly of spotted calves, 
and butter, and the quarrels in the singing- 
seats, and red delaine dresses—seemed to 
him now tosavor much less of heaven than 
of the other place! 

‘* She isn’t to blame, and she shall never 
know it! It is hard, but it is life, and I 
must bear it. I will be true to her what- 
ever happens—and I will go away from 
here in the morning!” 

This was a noble resolution. I wish I 
could record, as a faithful historian, that it 
was nobly kept. 

He arose from troubled dreams the next 
morning, and packed his travelling-bag. He 
went down to breakfast, and saw Margaret 
Lomax, and came up-stairs and unpacked 
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it. You think that he acknowledged him- 
self defeated, acknowledged that his passion 
was too strong for him, Notat all! He 
had found out that there was no danger! 
Miss Lomax was so cold, and dignified, so 
absolutely unapproachable! She had evi- 
dently cho:en, for some reason which he did 
not understand, to break off their pleasant 
intercourse. He could stay there, and keep 
himself aloof from her, without the least 
danger of betraying himself. And, as far 
as his feelings were concerned, the mischief 
was done. He should not love her one whit 
the less if he were speeding away on the 
wings of the wind to Lucy—and misery! 

Such reasoning is not uncommon even 
among the sterner and stronger sex. 

Miss Lomax, for her part, had decided 
that matters had gonefar enough. She did 
not want him to propose to her—he was so 
dreadfully in earnest, and she dreaded a 
scene. She had meant to flirt with him. 
She had flirted ever since she was out of the 
schoolroom, and she didn’t think there was 
any harm in it; she didn’t believe anything 
about the bittérness of men’s hearts. And 
it was great fun to have found an entirely 
new specimen of a victim, as she had done, 
This awkward, bookish, sincere, earnest 
college tutor, with his almost childish igno- 
rance of the ways of society, and his won- 
derful skill in making himself agreeable, in 
spite of it, was absolutely unlike any man 
she had ever met. But she rather dreaded 
the denouement! She couldn’t be sure how 
he would bear being laughed at for his folly, 
and allowed to see that she was only playing 
a game for her own amusement, 

She was very much afraid that all her 
coldness would not prevent him from de- 
claring himself; but for once in her life Miss 
. Lomax had reckoned without her host. If 
she was cold, Mr. Williams wasicy. If she 
was indifferent, Mr. Williams ignored her 
utterly. Miss Lomax became interested. 
Such an experience was new to her. In 
short, ‘‘ Meg grew sick as he grew well.” 

Of course, his ire melted somewhat under 
the sunshine of her smiles. It took them 
about three days to get back to the old foot- 
ing: yet not quite the old footing. Miss 
Lomax was conscious of a difference, Mr. 
Williams had evidently placed a restraint 
upon himself. He gave her no more adoring 
glances, no more confidences. Miss Lomax 
was piqued; she tried her best with this 
poor, awkward countryman !—and failed! 
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But her aunt, looking on, decided that 
matters had gone far enough; people were 
beginning totalk. An odious New England 
woman, trying to marry off her five daugh- 
ters, asked her if her niece was ‘‘ engaged to - 
Mr. Williams,’’ and informed her that she 
had once boarded, for a summer, at his 
father’s, in Vermont, and could assure her 
that he was a most respectable farmer! 

A respectable farmer! It was enough to 
make the aristocratic bones of the deceased ~ 
Lomaxes rise from their graves, in the sa- 
cred soil of Virginia, to think of it! 

Mrs, Lomax started directly for the beach, 
where her niece and Mr. Williams were 
calmly seated on a huge rock, watching the 
sunset, 

‘Margaret, have you heard from Major 
De Hauteville lately?’ demanded the ma- 
tron, planting herself firmly between the 
gazers and the sunset, , 

““No—that is, I don’t quite remember 
when. Why, aunty?” And Miss Lomax’ 
cheek rivalled the western sky in flame. 

‘* Because I was thinking that we really 
ought to be making arrangements for your 
trousseau. I dread a hurry so much!’ 

Miss Lomax was about to put in a dis- . 
claimer, when it suddenly occurred to her 
that she would like to see how Mr. Wil- 
liams took the information. 

He was still gazing intently at the sunset - 
glories, or as much of them as were visible 
above Mrs. Lomax’s portly figure, and did 
not seem to heed the conversation. 

** Never mind about my trousseau, now, 
aunty. How can you be so worldly-minded 
in the face of this gorgeous sunset?” 

But Mrs. Lomax was not alive to the 
beauties of nature. She cast a glance of 
severe reproach upon her insensible niece, 
and moved away. 

Miss Lomax was more disturbed than she 
ever had been in her life. Mr. Williams 
could hear her marriage referred to without 
the slightest emotion; and she had flattered 
herself that he loved her! 

She determined to “play her trump 
card,’’—to make a last effort to move him. 
Perhaps he had not noticed her aunt’s 
words, 

“*T haven’t told you, with all my confi- 
dences, that I am to be married this fall!’ 
she said, watching him narrowly. 

‘And I have been guilty of alike reserve,” 
he replied, quietly. ‘‘ My wedding is fixed 
for the 20th of September.”’ 
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Miss Margaret Lomax did the only ridic- 
ulous thing she ever did in her life—she 
fainted utterly away. : 

Then the tutor’s reserve and coolness dis- 
appeared. He chafed and kissed the white 
hands, he exhausted the supply of endearing 
names which the English language fur- 
nishes, and at last Miss Lomax opened her 
eyes under a rain of passionate kisses, 

She sat up, and they looked at each other. 
Then she dropped her head comfortably 
upon his shoulder. 

“Tt—it wasn’t quite true—what I told 
you!” shestammered. ‘It was only acon- 
ditional engagement. [ told him—Major 
De Hauteville—that if I didn’t see anybody 
that I liked better, I would marry him; and 
Aunt Laura is determined that I shall marry 
him. But I never shall, now—never!’’ 

Poor John Williams! He felt that the 
sufferings of the unfortunates described in 
Fox’s cheerful Book of Martyrs were light 
compared with his. 

Lucy’s letter—unanswered—was lying, a 
dreadful reminder, in his coat pocket, just 
beneath his new love’s graceful head. 

** But I forgot!’ she exclaimed, suddenly, 
startingup. ‘‘O, how could Iforget! You 
said you were going to be married! And it 
‘was true, of course?” 

** Yes, it was quite true. Ivught to have 
gone away from here! I knew, at the first 


moment I saw you, that I should love you! 
I have been wickedly, basely weak!’’ said 
poor John. 

And then he gave her Lucy’s letter to 
read, as the best explanation he could offer. 

She gave it back to him, with her eyes full 
of tears. 

** We must part. You will marry her, and 
forget me, and be happy, And I—I shall 
go my way alone!” she said, with a sob in 
her voice. And then she hurried away, and 
left him alone, in the gathering darkness, 

He left the Ocean House the next morn- 
ing, saying farewell to nobody. 

A month afterwards he saw, in a New 
York paper, the names of Margaret Lomax 
and her aunt among the passengers for 
Liverpool. 

The next summer he went to that quiet 
little seaside retreat as to a rendezvous; he 
felt sure that he should see her. And he 
was not mistaken. 

** You are not married, Margaret?’ were 
the first words he said to her. 

“And you?—and Lucy?” she asked, with 
the brightest of blushes. . 

**Lucy is Mrs. Luke Ramsdell—and as 
happy as possible,” he replied, 

And that autumn Mrs. Lomax was obliged, 
to her great disgust, to give orders for the 
trousseau of a New England college tutor’s 
bride. 


SOMEWHERE. —TO MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


BY OCTO. 
Kxinp words you have said: Do you think that the dead, 

I reach out my hand. *Cross seas and the land, 
Somewhere I have read Like it better unsaid— 

Of a magical thread, “Tam tired’? I have read 
Cloud-spun overhead ; They forget us—the dead. 

But I don’t understand. But I don’t understand. 
And this gray-cloud thread, Brave words bravely said, 

Missing now in the land, Like ships hero-manned, 
Falls, a chaplet rose-red, Break oceans of dread, 

On each lifted head, And reach promised land, 
The sympathy-thread ; 4 

But I don’t understand. 
And each crowned head, I reach you my hand. 

Or humble or grand, God help us both tread 
Mourns for others instead Straight paths to our dead! 
Of his own treasure dead: Somewhere I have read 
You’ve the magical thread. He does understand. 

But I don’t understand. 


Norwood, Mass., August, 1876, 
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THE GOLCONDA STONE. 


BY HENRI MONTCALM, 


EvGenr LAWRENCE, a young American 
of enormous wealth, had a moderate passion 
for gambling, and an immoderate passion 
for diamonds. Consequently he lost con- 
siderable money at play, and paid out a great 
dea] more in buying up precious stones, But 
for these two passions of his this story would 
never have been written. 

It was at Paris that Lawrence first met 
the Count de Rohan, and fell in love with 
his diamond ring. It was at Madame Du- 
quesne’s, and in this wise. Madame was a 
female gambler of wealth and position. Her 
villa was just out of Paris, on the Clichy 
road; and here assemb‘ed every evening 
quite a number of choice spirits, ladies and 
gentlemen, drawn together by a common 
love of play. At Madame Duquesne’s, in- 
deed, gaming might be said to be carried on 
in its most moral and respectable, yet in its 
most reckless, form. Thousands of francs 
changed hands there every night. 

Eugene had driven out to the villa one 
afternoon with afriend, and, just pour passer 
le temps, a game of ccarte was proposed, 
A stranger sat down opposite madame, and 
on Eugene's right, and was introduced as 
Count de Rohan. He was a slender, well- 
dressed man, polished and reserved, yet a 
gentleman rather in the worldly than the 
broad sense. There was something in the 
dark face, the gleaming eyes, and the sneer 
which, despite the heavy mustache, showed 
itself perpetually upon the thin lips, that 
was fascinating while it was repulsive—a 
something which seemed to mark the man 
*‘dangerous.’’ As the cards were dealt, 
and the count reached forward to take his 
hand, Eugene’s attention was suddenly 
drawn to the ring which he wore upon the 
little finger of his left hand,—a diamond of 
great size, and of wonderful brilliancy and 
beauty. No man with such a ring could 
easily pass himself off fora poor man. To 
one at all versed in the matter of diamonds, 
the stone was unquestionably genuine, and 
worth, at the very least, fifty thousand 
francs. The young American had, as has 
been said, a passion for diamonds, and had 
bought many. Here was a stone finer than 


any he had ever secn outside the crown jew- 
els. He could not keep his eyes off it. He 
played so stupidly that madame rallied him 
repeatedly, and his partner grew at last posi- 
tively angry: all the while the ring occupied 
his attention to the exclusion of allelse, It 
fascinated and bewitched him, just as a 
beautiful woman might have done, It 
seemed to him that he would have sold his 
very soul to possess it. 

Other guests dropped in after a while, and 
dinner was served. Eugene managed to 
place himself beside the count, and upon his 
left. The wonderful diamond was gaining 
power over him every moment. For the 
ring’s sake, he was polite to a fault toa 
man whom he would otherwise have treated 
with haughty indifference. The stranger, 
reserved though he was, thawed perceptibly 
under this persistent attention. As the 
evening advanced, the two became appar- 
ently good friends; and when, at an un- 
usually early hour, the company broke up, 
Eugene’s friend having already departed, 
he offered the count a seat in his carriage, 
and they drove back to town together. 

‘Where shall I leave you?” Eugene 
asked, when they were at last fairly within 
the city limits. ‘Or,’? he continued, “if 
you are not too tired, what do you say toa 
cigar and bottle of hock, chez moi ?”’ 

The count readily accepted Lawrence’s 
invitation, and they drove to the latter’s 
rooms at the Hotel d’L——. And there, 
when both were warmed to still greater in- 
timacy and freedom, the American ven- 
tured to speak of what just then lay nearest 
his heart. 

** You have a beautiful diamond there,”’ 
he said, at last, as De Rohan put forth his 
hand to take the glass which his host had 
just refilled again. 

The count seemed to freeze up at once at 
mention of the ring. ‘“ Yes,’’ was all he 
answered, and spoke of something else, 
Presently, however, Eugene, not to be de- 
feated by a mere change of manner, broached 
the subject again. 

**T beg your pardon,”’ he said, pleasantly, 
“but we Americans are a privileged people, 
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you know. 1 am passionately fond of dia- 
monds. Would you please let me look at 
yours?”’ 

The count hesitated a moment, then, 
with evident reluctance, drew the ring from 
his finger, and gravely placed it on the table. 
It was a Golconda stone, very peculiarly set, 
being held in the fangs of a golden snake, 
which was made to coil several times around 
the finger. Eugene indulged in the most 
rapturous expressions of admiration and 
envy as he examined it more closely; and 
the count’s features finally relaxed a little, 
and he smiled frankly, saying: 

“It is for you to pardon me, my friend, 
Perhaps I was rude not to show you the 
ring at once, since it seems to give you so 
much pleasure; but—it has been in my 
family a long while, and there are many 
painful associations connected with it. I 
do not like to have it noticed; it is rarely, 
indeed, that I wear it.’ 

But Eugene was hardly listening to this. 
He was turning the stone back and forth in 
his hand, and admiring it. 

** Excuse me once more,” he said, again. 
**T know I am impertinent, but—may I ask 
at how much you value this stone?” 

**T am told it is worth sixty thousand 
francs. I would not sell it for a hundred 
thousand.” 

Eugene grew reckless. ‘I will give you 
a hundred thousand for it!’ he said, boldly, 
looking the other straight in the face. 

In spite of himself, there came into the 
count’s dark eyes a gleam of satisfaction at 
these words. But he was his cool self again 
on the instant. 

** Monsieur Lawrenee,”’ he said, with a 
grieved, half-injured air, ‘“‘you have no 
right to tempt me thus, I aim poorer than 
you think. I have more than one debt of 
honor that troubles me; and, unless I win 
money this week, I must raise it upon the 
ring. But, believe me, I would almost as 
soon part with my life. Only for my hon- 
or’s sake would I think of such a thing.”’ 

**At least,’’ Eugene cried, now full of 
hope that the coveted stone might yet be- 
come his, *‘ promise me that you will come 
to me first. I will give you more than any- 
body else.”’ 

promise,” replied the other, briefly; 
and then he again changed the subject. 

Two days later Lawrence met the count 
again. He had done nothing but think of 
that marvellous stone ever since his first 


sight of it, and he could not forbear speak- 
ing of it at once. 

**Count,’’ he said, abruptly, ‘* you must 
let me have that ring. I believe Il am going 
crazy over it.’’ 

The count stood still, considering a mo- 
ment. Then he took the younger man gently 
by the arm, and walked along with him. 

“*T could not think of parting with it for 
less than one hundred thousand francs; and 
it really is not worth—”’ 

“T will gladly give that much!’ inter- 
rupted the other, eagerly. 

**Do you fully understand,’ the count 
persisted, “that the stone is worth little 
more than half that sum?” 

“Yes, yes! I understand, perfectly.” 

** Well, sir,—here, take the ring. I do 
not hesitate to trust you with it. Wear it 
for two days—take it to the best jewellers 
in town, and make sure that it is genuine, 
If, at the end of that time, you still desire 
to possess it, then—’’ Here the count’s 
voice dropped, and his face became gloomy. 
** Then I will let you have it—though I be- 
lieve my ancestors will turn over in their 
graves.”’ 

Eugene, overjoyed, received the ring, and 
hastily taking leave of the count, went 
with his prize at once to the best judge of 
diamonds in Paris. The stone was pro- 
nounced genuine, without a doubt, and one 
of the finest in the world, worth at least 
sixty-five thousand francs, The young man 
was delighted, and went home to gloat over 
it by himself. Alas! his joy was short-lived. 
De Rohan came in the next day with a 
downcast look. 

‘Monsieur Lawrence,’”’ he said, deject- 
edly, “‘I am come to disappoint you. I 
know I promised to sell you the stone; but 
I throw myself upon your mercy. It is 
more to me than I thought—I cannot part 
with it. I beg you to give me back my ring, 
I will raise the money some other way.” 

There were actually tears in the dark eyes 
as the foreigner utttered these words, and 
Eugene felt that it would be ungenerous to 
urge him farther. Of course he could not 
do otherwise than restore the ring, though 
he did so with a reluctance scarcely less 
than that which the count himself might 
have felt at parting with it, It was only 
the next Saturduy that he was called to 
London, and then home at once to America, _ 

Eugene Lawrence had been home from 
Europe nearly a year now, and yet all that 
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The Golconda Stone. 


time he had never forgotten Count de Ro- 
han’s diamond. He thought of it often— 
thought of it always, too, with a sigh of 
regret, as one sometimes thinks of a beauti- 
ful woman whom he has failed to win. 
Probably he wanted it all the more because 
he had been unable to get it. It is human 
nature, after all, to value a thing most when 
it belongs to somebody else. But it seems 
that he had not yet seen the last of the 
Golconda stone, 

By what could not but strike him asa 
remarkable fatality, Eugene, being in Bos- 
ton one afternoon in August, intending to 
return to New York by rail, at the last mo- 
ment met a friend who was going on the 
saine night by the Fall-River steamboat, 
and who persuaded him to go that way. 

Just at dusk, as the vast steamer was 
making its way down the east passage, 
before reaching Newport, as the two were 
sitting together on the after-deck, Eugene 
found his cigar had gone out, and was 
obliged to appeal to a stranger beside him 
for alight. This stranger, he had before 
noticed, was a stout, jolly-looking individ- 
ual, in a gray business suit. He had been 
sitting there smoking a long while, with 
his feet on the rail. He took his own cigar 
from his mouth, and politely knocked the 
ashes from it before handing it to Lawrence, 
As he did so, the light of the cabin lamps 
fell full upon his hand; and there, right 
before our hero’s eyes, flashing and scintil- 
lating with a brilliancy that could not be 
mistaken, was his old sweetheart, the Gol- 
conda stone. He recognized it on the in- 
stant, positively, and beyond adoubt. If 
he could have been mistaken about the 
stone, there was the gold snake in whose 
fangs it rested, familiar to him as though he 

‘himself had worn it all his life. So aston- 
ished was he, and delighted, too, at this un- 
expected event, that his hand trembled vio- 
lently as he mechanically took the offered 
cigar and lit his own with it. And pres- 
ently, when the stout stranger moved away, 
he followed, and addressed him. 

It did not seem to Eugene at all necessary 
to beat about the bush with this person, 
whom he took to be some vulgar American, 
made rich by the sale of butter or lard or 
some other such oily commodity; a repre- 
sentative of the later aristocracy. 

‘* Sir,” he said, placing his hand on the 
stout man’s shoulder, ‘‘ may Linquire where 
you got that ring?” 
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The stranger looked around, surprised, 
and apparently startled. 

“That ring!’ he exclaimed, in a voice of | 
alarm. ‘‘Why? Wasnt it his’n?” 

**Wasn’t it whose?” 

“Why, the man I bought it of —the 
count.”’ 

** So De Rohan sold it, after all, did he?’’ 
Eugene said, in a lower tone, half to him- 
self and half to the stout man. 

** Ye-,” responded the other, opening his 
eyes, ‘‘ How the deuce did you know? 
Acquainied with the count?” 

** How much did you give him for it?” 
demanded Lawrence, not heeding the ques- 
tion. 

‘Wal, you see he was hard up. Ben 
playin’ high, I guess, He let me have it for 
fifty thousand francs; that’s nigh onto ten 
thousand dollars, I reckon.” 

**T will give you twice that amount for it 
—a hundred thousand francs!’ 

**Whew! You will? My friend, it’s yours, 
by gracious! Got the money with you?” 

The present owner of the stone was not 
so slow at driving a bargain as the count 
had been. 

**T will get it for you to-morrow morn- 
ing,’’ Eugene answered. ‘* Where shall I 
meet you?” 

To-morrow morning?” said the stout 
man, deliberating. ‘Afraid I can’t see you 
then. Is’pose you mean business?” 

“I do.”’ And Eugene smiled, in spite of 
himself, at the other’s simplicity. 

‘Wal, I tell youwhat. You comearound 
to the office of the A—— House at half-past 
eight to-morrow night. Bring the money 
with you, and the ring is yours.” 

**T will be there,” Lawrence said, briefly, 
and the conversation ended. 

An hour before the appointed time found 
Eugene impatiently pacing the floor at the 
A—— House, It seemed to him that that 
hour never would pass, and he constantly 
tortured himself with the fear that the 
stranger would repent himself of his bar- 
gain, and failtoappear. At half-past eight 
precisely, however, the man he waited for 
entered, looking provokingly cool and un- 
concerned, 

** You kind of looked asif you was set on 
havin’ that ring when you spoke up last 
night,” 

Then he drew it from his finger, and 
placed it in Eugene’s hand, receiving the 
moneyinreturn. The diamond sparkied in 
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the gaslight, brilliant and beautiful as of 
old. Eugene stood fondling it and feasting 
his eyes on it, while the stranger stepped 
one side to count the notes. Then the 
latter came back, the two shook hands with 
expressions of mutual good-will, and sepa- 
rated. 

Lawrence went straight to his room, but 
could hardly sleep, so excited was he at 
obtaining the stone at last. It was not until 
he came once more to look at it by daylight, 
that he fancied, somehow or other, that it 
was less brilliant than it used to be, and less 
clear. The more he looked at it the more 
he became convinced of this. What could 
it mean? A horrible suspicion seized him. 
He went off directly after breakfast, and 
asked an experienced jeweller his opinion 
of the stone. The man looked at it care- 
fully along while, and then handed it back. 

“*It is the best imitation I ever saw,’’ he 
said. 

Eugene stared at him angrily. ‘“‘Do you 

mean to tell me that is paste?” he gasped, 
at last. 
_ **Most certainly; though if I were not an 
expert, I should not dream of it. If it were 
genuine, it would be worth eight or ten 
thousand dollars. As it is so good an imi- 
tation, and set in gold, it may be worth fifty 
or sixty. Where did you get it?” 

But Eugene did not stop to tell the jew- 
eller where he got it. He went straight to 
the police, and put them on the track of a 
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stout, jolly-looking personage in a gray busi- 
ness suit. They never found him, though, 
and the twenty thousand dollars was a dead 
loss, never to be made good. 

Our hero often wondered if the count was 
a party to the fraud. The facts were prob- 
ably as follows: De Rohan was a real count, 
and also a real rascal. The whole thing 
had been a cleverly contrived and cunningly 
executed plot, so devised as to save the 
count’s reputation, and yet enable him to 
profit by Eugene’s passion for diamonds. He 
had purposely thrown himself in Eugene’s 
way,—his reluctance to part with the stone, 
and his final departure from his agreement, 
were mere pretence; and the stout man was 
no doubt a tool of his, sent to America for 
the express purpose of tempting Lawrence 
with the Golconda stone a second time, and 
changing it for the paste one at the last 
moment. The fraud would have been per- 
petrated at an earlier period but for Eu- 
gene’s sudden departure from Paris. 

The young American, as he finally saw 
through the whole plot, could not help ad- 
mitting to himself that it was extremely well 
done; and, after all, he did not feel very 
much ashamed that he had allowed himself 
to be so imposed upon. Notone manina 
thousand, probably, could have helped him- 
self under the same circumstances. The 
thing he regretted most, after all, was that 
he was as far as ever from possessing The 
Golconda Stone. 


WHEN CHARLEY COMES HOME. 


BY E. E. K. 


WHAT a pretty pencil-case!”’ 

“Yes, That’s what Charl gave me when 
he was home at Christmas. Soon he’ll be 
home to stay all the summer, and then we’!] 
have fun. Didn’t I have a gay time, 
though, at the holidays! He took me out 
sleigh-riding and everything else.”’ 

“He must be a good brother to you, I 
suppose, though, if he were home all the 
time, you would quarrel once a day, at 
least.”’ 

“Ono! I never got mad at Charl in my 
life. He’s too splendid for that.”’ 

** Have you and your brother always lived 
here with your grandma?” 

Ever since Ican remember. You see, 
we ’a’n’t got no father nor mother—’ 


** You should say ‘ We haven’t any father 
or mother,’ my dear.”’ 

“All right, then. We haven’t got any 
father nor no mother, and grandma lived all 
alone in this big house, so we came to 
live with her. But, goodness! grandma’s 
my mother, and Charley’s most like a fath- 
er; only he’s away at school most of the 
time.” 

“When will he come home for his sum- 
mer vacation?” 

“On my birthday. You see, my birth- 
day is on the twenty-first of June, and Charl 
says it’s the longest day in the year. And 
so his school breaks up two or three days 
before and he always gets here on my birth- 
day. He always brings me something, too. 
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When Charley 


Last time he brought me a musical box 
that one of the boys gave him.” 

‘How long has Charley been at that 
school 

** Nearly two years. He wanted to go be- 
fore, but they wouldn’t take him because 
he wasn’toldenough. Buthe knewenough, 
though.” 

It was my little pupil, Eva Wade, who 
was so eloquent in praise of her absent 
brother. I had been her governess for the 
space of three weeks, and had become sin- 
cerely attatched to the child. 

Old Mrs. Wade, her grandmother, had 
given a home to the brother and sister upon 
the death of their parents, and petted them 
till Eva was spoiled completely; and I won- 
dered if Charley, whom I had not seen, was 
ruined in like manner, I had every reason 
to believe so, for the good old lady spoke of 
him with an affectionate pride that justified 
my fears, 

Now a pampered schoolboy is often a 
great nuisance in a house, and I partly 
dreaded his return. But if he was so kind 
to his little sister he could not be so very 
disagreeable to others, and after all, I 
thought, perhaps he would not give me a 
great deal of trouble. 

**T must make a good impression upon 
him when he first sees me,” thoughtI. ‘If 
he likes me at the beginning, he will not be 
troublesome afterwards.” 

So I stood before the glass and practiced 
the smile with which I was to receive him, 
and when thé day of his expected return 
arrived, I debated in my mind which ef my 
dresses would be most likely to captivate 
his young fancy. 

** Wear your white striped wrapper with 
the Spanish flounce,’”’ suggested little Eva, 


‘who was very anxious for me to appear 


before *‘Charl” to the best advantage. 
“* That’s the prettiest dress you’ve got, and 
I like to see you in it,’’ 

pleased Eva would probably 
please her brother as well; so I donned the 
white wrapper, which really was more be- 
coming than some of my company dresses, 
and went down-stairs, hand in hand with 
the prattling Eva,to the room where grandma 
was awaiting the coming of the absent hero. 

** When Charley comes home’”’ had been 
the constant theme of discussion during my 
residence with Mrs, Wade, and I was heart- 
ily tired of hearing his name. Why such a 
fuss should be made over him I could not 


says now, there was that in miue which 
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conceive. Nevertheless, if I valued my 
peace of mind, I must conciliate the young 
lion at the outset. 

When I entered the front parlor the old 
lady looked up in an expectant way. Then 
her countenance fell, and she said in a 
slightly hurt tone: 

‘“*Why, you didn’t dress up a bit. I 
thought perhaps you would dress up for 
Charley.” 

‘* Bother take Charley!’ I thought; but 
I said very sweetly: 

“T thought he would like this wrapper. 
Eva likes it, and told me to wear it.”’ 

** Well, yes, I suppose he will,”’ said Mrs. 
Wade, brightening up. ‘‘ You certainly 
look well in it.” 

**T think it’s just the prettiest dress she’s 
got,’ said Eva, ‘‘And that’s just the rea- 
son I said for her to wear it. ’Ta’n’t as if 
she was going out.’’ 

**Here he comes!’ cried her grandmother, 
springing up with all the agility of youth, 
and rushing to the door. Eva was after 
and before her, quick as thought, while I 
followed with more dignity, as became the 
governess. 

It was raining, and that was the reason 
we had not met him atthe depot. The car- 
riage had been sent for him, however, and 


‘was now at the gate, while coming up the 


pathway, with elastic tread and joyous 
countenance, was a young man of perhaps 
twenty-five. 

** But where’s Charley?’ I asked. 

“Why, that’s Charley,’ replied Mrs, 
Wade. 

* But I thought he was a little schoolboy.” 

** Little boy! Guess hea’n’t!’ cried Eva, 
bending upon me a look of unutterable 
scorn. The next moment she had bounced 
into his arma, 

The “* pampered schoolboy’ proceeded to 
embrace his little sister and his old grand- 
mother with becoming vehemence, and then 
turned for an introduction to me. 

I suppose the look of astonishment had 
not yet died out of my face, for his eyes met 
mine with an expression of intense amuse- 
ment. 

Charley’s eyes are brown and mine are 
blue, and I have heard it said that between 
such eyes when they meet is acurrent of 
magnetism. Be that as it may, there was 
that in his glance which brought the blood 
to my cheek; and, if I may believe what he 
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planted a new feeling in his heart of 
hearts. 

I gave him my hand in a confused way as 
we were named to each other, and then Mrs, 
Wade and I went back to the parlor, while 
Eva went up with her brother to see him 
safely to his room. 

*‘And what do you think, Charl?” I heard 
her say on the stairs. ‘*Miss Canon 
thought you was a little boy.” 

The old lady looked at me, and smiled. 

**T cannot imagine,”’ said she, how you 
came to thinkso. We have talked so much 
about him, I supposed you would know.” 

‘It was the fact of his being at school 
that led to my mistake,” I answered. 

**Oh, didn’t I tell you?” she inquired. 
“He is there as professor of chemistry.” 

I felt uneasy, and wished I had put on 
another dress. I would not change it now, 
however, and show him that his age made 
a difference. 

At the dinner table, however, the feeling 
passed off, and I joined in the conversation 
with unusual ease and credit to myself. 

must go somewhere to-night, Toid- 
diekins, to celebrate your birthday. Where 
shall it be?’ said Charley to Eva. 

**T wonder if Eva would like to see Dun- 
dreary,’’ said grandma. Have you ever 
seen ‘Our American Cousin’ played, Miss 
Canon?” 

I replied in the negative. 

“Oh, yes! let’s all go and see it,’ cried 
Toddlekins, ‘‘That’s the piece with the 
English lord in, isn’t it?” 

Yes,’’ replied her brother. ‘The fool- 
ish fellow who talks so much about nothing. 
If Miss Canon has no objections, then, we’ll 
all go and see the play to-night.” 

I hardly knew how to answer, 

. Thad been made one of the family from 
the first of my residence with Mrs. Wade, 
and had the proposed party for the thea- 
tre consisted of her, Eva and myself only, I 
should have accepted the invitation at once. 

But whether to do so at her grandson’s 
expense, was another question—one which 
I could not decide in a moment. 

However, the spirit in which it was ten- 
dered would make a refusal seem ungra- 
cious; so I concluded to go. 

While I hesitated, Mrs. Wade took mat- 
ters into her own hands. 

** Miss Canon hasn’t a word to say about 
it. She isn’t of age yet. If you want any 
information please ask it of me, forI believe 


I manage the affairs of this house. Of 
course she has no objections. If she had 
I’d shut her up in adark closet till they 
vanished,”’ 

I laughingly took the position assigned to 
me, while Eva looked on in astonishment, 
to see her grandmother carrying things with 
such a high hand. 

**Miss Canon, then, I am to suppose, 
shares with me the pleasure of being your 
grandchild?” said Charley with a smile. 

“That is just exactly what you are to 
suppose,’ replied Mrs. Wade. ‘‘And to- 
night you will oblige me by taking your 
two sisters and your old grandmother to the 
theatre.” 

‘* That’s right,’’ laughed my new brother. 
“It is always best to begin with a good un- 
derstanding. Miss Canon, you 
have to accept me as a brother. I see no 
escape for you.” 

I said something about letting it be as the 
lady of the mansion ruled it. 

‘Then you'll be my sister, won’t you, 
Miss Canon?” said Eva, ‘If that’sso, ’m 
going to call you May after this,”’ 

**No, no,’’? laughed grandma. “If you 
claim the right Charley will claim it too, 
and to that Miss Canon would never con- 
sent.’’ 

**Wouldn’t you, Miss Canon?” asked 
Eva, appealing to me. 

What there was to blush at has always 
been to me as “‘ one of those things no fel- 
lah can ever find out.’? His eyes were upon 
me with that amused light which was in 
them when we shook hands in greeting, and 
I felt my color rising as I replied: 

**T have no idea that your brother will 
trouble me to decide such a question.” 

That was the beginning—you could never 
guess the end. Oh, no! 

We went to see Dundreary, and we went 
to see other plays. After the pampered 
schoolboy had been home a week we started 
for Mrs. Wade’s country-seat, where the 
months of July and August were spent. 

Eva did not require much attention. ‘It 
was vacation, now,” she said, and she 
wasn’t going to be bothered with any old 
lessons.’’ Her brother claimed most of my 
time, and gave me most of his. 

Innumerable races on horseback, and 
boat-rides by moonlight, were aided and 
abetted by grandma, who took unaccount- 
able pains to keep Eva interested elsewhere. 
Of course the subject of conversation most 
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frequently discussed was Chemistry. If 
you don’t believe me, you can ask Charley. 

During one of our evening boat-rides, 
however, just before we came away, we dis- 
cussed another subject, and I gave him per- 
mission to call me May for life. 


I am now Eva’s sister in earnest, and she 
calls me May, too. 

Grandma often complains of having lost 
a good governess when I changed my name; 
but I do not see why she should, for I still 
teach Eva to the best of my ability. 


THE ONYX RING, 
BY MRS. A. 8. WRIGHT. 


RayMonND had two lovers: not a 
strange thing, tobe sure. Almost any pretty 
girl can boast as many. Indeed, it would 
not have been strange if Edith had hada 
dozen; for, in addition to the charms of per- 
sonal beauty, she possessed those of a more 
substantial sort; namely, of gold. 

It was not the number, but the character 
of one of the lovers, that rendered the con- 
dition of affairs peculiar. This one was 
Richard Oakley, the rejected suitor. His 
rival was Captain Harry Belknap, and it 
was his success that aroused Richard’s ire. 
The latter was not one to accept defeat in 
anything quietly, but in the matter of love 
he showed himself especially belligerent. 

Years ago he had made up his mind to 
have Edith Raymond for his wife; and now 
te have the prize he had coveted so long 
borne away by another was more than he 
could bear, He was determined that it 
should not be, 

His ardor was not in the least abated by 
the fact that Edith did not lovehim, He 
wanted her to marry him all the same, 
And he seemed to think that if it were not 
for Harry, she would ultimately do so. 
What he really did think was not so clear. 
He himself could not have truthfully told, 
further than that he had set his mind on 
marrying Edith Raymond, and he meant to 
do it, in spite of fate. 

He was not given to analyzing his emo- 
tions. His thoughts were mainly occupied 
in contriving means for gratifying the fierce 
and absorbing desires that swayed his un- 
disciplined soul. In following the lead of 
his unhallowed impulses, he would sacrifice 
his better nature, together with the interests 
of his best friends; and nothing was per- 
mitted to stand in the way of his indulging 
whatever passion possessed him. 

Edith well knew Richard Oakley’s nature. 
They had lived in the same village ever 


since they were children. When very young 
they had attended the same school. He had 
been a rude, cruel-hearted boy, and of late 
years he was known as a fast young man. 

Edith’s father and Richard’s uncle, with 
whom he had lived since the death of his 
parents, which took place in his infancy, 
were the rich men of the village. They 
were also on intimate terms. So Edith and 
Richard were frequently thrown together; 
at least till Mr. Raymond died. This oc- 
curred when Edith was seventeen, a year 
prior to her engagement. Richard always 
manifested a fondness for Edith’s society, 
but while her father lived he was deterred 
by her coldness from annoying her with any 
marked attentions. 

He was anything but agreeable to her, 
and she was exceedingly sorry that he cared 
for her, as she knew he did; for she was not 
a coquette, and she found no pleasure in 
winning affection that must bring pain and 
disappointment to another. 

In point of wealth, there was a wide dif- 
ference in their positions, Edith being the 
heiress of all her father’s property, whilst 
Richard had been left a penniless orphan, 
dependent on his uncle’s bounty. The lat- 
ter, having several children of his own, 
would not be likely todo much more for his 
nephew, now that he was twenty-one, and 


_well able to look out for himself. He had 


given him a collegiate education, and offered 
him the choice of a profession; but this last 
Richard declined. He probably preferred 
to be supported in elegant idleness by Edith 
Raymond’s money; for, despite her avowed 
indifference to him, he seeretly regarded her 
as belonging solely to himself; and not till 
Captain Harry Belknap appeared upon the 
scene, in the character of Edith’s lover, did 
he doubt his ability to ultimately win the 
heiress. Especially was he confident of suc- 
cess after the death of Mr. Raymond. He 
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felt that one powerful influence against him 
had been removed. His elation, however, 
lasted only a brief time. Buta few months 
passed before Edith went with her invalid 
mother to visit some relatives in a distant 
city. Thereshe met Captain Belknap; and, 
itis to be supposed, fell-in love with him. 
At all events, she became very happy at the 
prospect of being his wife—or would have 
been, had it not been for the terrible threats 
of Richard Oakley, whose rage knew no 
bounds when she at length returned home 
accompanied by her lover. 

He made no secret of his resentment, and 
openly declared his determination to be re- 
venged. He repeatedly vowed that Edith 
should be his bride, or the bride of Death. 
This was considered, however, as mere 
meaningless raving by every one except 
Edith. It filled her with alarm. Still, she 
felt that there was no help for it. She 
would rather die a thousand times than be 
the wife of Richard Oakley. Yet, she feared 
more for the safety of Harry than for her- 
self; though they were both in danger of 
harm at Richard’s hands, she was very sure. 
For this reason she insisted on deferring 
their marriage till Harry should return 
from the voyage he was about to undertake 
to India. It would give Richard’s anger 
Space to cool; and, mayhap, before two 
years should elapse—the time Harry ex- 
pected to be absent—he would become rec- 
onciled to his fate, Atall events, she would 
be safer during their enforced separation 
unmarried; and her lover would be fora 
time beyond the reach of his foe. 

She would gladly have accompanied Harry 
upon his voyage as his wife, had it not been 
for her mother, who clung to her with all 
the helplessness of a child. She could not 
leave her; and so there seemed nothing left 
her to do but wait, and hope that time 
would bring about changes favorable to her 
happiness, 

Not an easy thing for one so young, this 
waiting for the possible coming of events 
that she most anxiously desired, but which 
seemed at best too uncertain to merit the 
least reliance. Yet, when Edith felt con- 
vineed what course was best for her, she 
seldom hesitated to pursue it, no matter 
how hard it might be. She was both brave 
and strong. 

Painful as it was to part from Harry, she 
experienced a sense of relief when she saw 
the ship that was to bear him from her, per- 
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haps forever, slowly recede from the wharf. 
He was safe nuw from Richard Oakley’s 
vengeance, at least. 

So imminent had she deemed his peril 
from this source, that the danger to be en- 
countered from the elements seemed trifling 
in comparison. 

Before his departure Harry had given her 
aring, a curious, antique gem, which had 
been presented to his father by an eastern 
monarch, whose life he had been instru- 
mental in saving. It was a large onyx, 
with a heavy gold setting, upon which were 
engraved various odd characters and sym- 
bols. The stone itself contained an exquisite 
intaglio of a crouching lion, in the head of 
which was skiilfully concealed a tiny spring. 
A very slight pressure upon this particular 
point caused a needle-like blade of steel to 
shoot forth from beneath the onyx; and 
this was said to be imbued with a poison so 
actively and subtly powerful as to cause 
almost instant death when introduced into 
the human system through a slight puncture 
of the skin. 

Harry Belknap, however, had not the 
slightest faith in the traditionary virtue of 
this seemingly insignificant weapon. He 
valued the jewel chiefly on account.of its 
antiquity, and its being associated with the 
memory of his deceased father. The hid- 
den properties of the steel had never been 
tested that he knew of; so he laughingly 
told Edith that when she found a fit subject 
she had better try its power. 

Soon after Captain Belknap sailed for 
India, Richard Oakley also disappeared. 
Where he had gone nobody knew. In fact, 
he had no friend who cared to keep trace of 
him except his uncle; and even he, had he 
told the truth, would have said that he was 
not sorry to be rid of him; and he cared lit- 
tle where he went, so that he gave him no 
further trouble; for he had been more than 
usually reckless of late, and he had had 
more than one heavy bill to pay, in order to 
save the fellow from bringing dishonor on 
the family name. He did not say this to 
the public, however. He was too proud for 
that. He merely answered any inquiries 
concerning Richard by saying he knew noth- 
ing of him. 

For two years Edith dwelt in her home, 
with her mother and their two servants, 
unmolested. If Richard had ever visited 
the village during that period, no one knew 
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it, People had ceased to speak of him, and 
it was doubtful if any one often thought of 
him, except Edith Raymond. His absence 
wus far from removing her fear. She knew 
him too well to believe he would give her 
up so easily; and, notwithstanding the fact 
that no one had seen him, she had no doubt 
but that he had been an occasio.sal, if not a 
frequent, visitor in the neighborhood, 

She was possessed of an uncomfortable 
feeling that he was liable to drop in upon 
her at any moment. And, as the time drew 
near for her lover’s return, she was beset 
with the most harassing anxiety. It was 
possible that Richard might be dead, but she 
could not bring herself to rely upon such a 
contingency. And, if he were living, his 
very silence was ominous. She could not 
tell in what way the fellow’s cruel, passion- 
ate nature would vent itself, but she was 
well assured that he would yet visit her with 
trouble of some sort. 

It had been Harry’s request that the wed- 
ding should take place immediately after his 
arrival. And so, for several weeks prior to 
the time he was expected to be in port, 
preparations were being made for the event. 
When this became generally known, it was 
a much-talked-of affair; for both parties 
were wealthy, and wealth seldom fails to 
render its possessor an object of popular in- 
terest, especially in a not over-rich commu- 
nity, such as was to be found in the small 
New England village where Edith’s home 
was located. Her lover's return and the 
approaching wedding being so widely known 
and speculated about, increased Edith’s 
anxious forebodings. She saw that it would 
be easy for Richard Oakley to gain what- 
ever information he might desire concern- 
ing Harry’s movements, and thus facilitate 
the execution of any plan he might have 
formed for frustrating the marriage. 

Strangely enough, her fears at this time 
were in nowise directed to herself; that she 
was in personal danger never once occurred 
to her, else she might perhaps have exer- 
cised more caution, and not have fallen so 
readily into the trap that was laid for her. 

At the foot of the large garden at the rear 
of Edith’s house, was situated a pretty, 
vine-covered summer-house, It was a fa- 
vorite retreat of hers,—a sort of resting- 
place from troubles and vexations. Here 
she was almost sure to be found at some 
hour of the day. It seemed easier to forget 
her anxiety in this sheltered, quiet nook 
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than elsewhere; and even nomentary relicf 
from the fear that pressed so heavily upon 
her was grateful. 

But the days dragged their slow lengths 
along, and nothing happened to mark their 
progress in the life of Edith, save that each 
succeeding one brought her nearer to the 
hour when Harry was toreturn. It seemed 
to her that if she could only see him safe in 
her home once more, all her fears would 
vanish; that, looking into his face, and 
hearing his voice, she could forget that 
there was danger. 

The eventful day dawned at length, fair 
and bright as only a Juneday canbe. Had 
Edith been superstitious, she would have 
considered this a happy omen; but she was 
not, and so it failed to re-assure her. 

Harry was to arrive at noon, and the 
marriage was to take place at seven P.M. 
Shortly before the train was due by which 
he was expected, Edith stole quietly out of 
the house, and ran down to the summer- 
house to wait for its warning whistle. 

A mass of tall, flowering shrubs grew 
close to the entrance, and extended around 
to a gateway in the rear of the summer- 
house, which opened from the garden into 
a grove of cedars. This grove sloped down 
to the bank of a swift-running river, thirty 
or forty rods distant. 

All the morning Harry Belknap and Rich- 
ard Oakley had been associated together in 
the mind of Edith; and the startling thought 
would every now and then send a chill of 
terror through her frame, that perhaps 
Richard was at that very moment executing 
some revengeful plan against her lover. 

She longed for, and yet dreaded the com- 
ing of the train, lest Harry's absence should 
seem to confirm her fears. Tortured by 
such thoughts, she stood in the doorway of 
the summer-house, listening with strained 
ear to the rumbling sound she fancied she 
had caught in the distance, when she was. 
startled by a sudden footfall close beside: 
her. Turning quickly, Richard Oakley con- 
fronted her, One frightened glance of rec- 
ognition, and the next instant a shawl, half 
saturated with chloroform, was cast over 
her head, and drawn tightly about her face; 
whilst strong arms pinioned hers in a vise- 
like embrace, Shecould not cry out. The 
sickening vapor seemed almost suffocating 
her. 

Violent were her struggles for escape; 
but, despite her efforts, she felt herself lifted 
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from her feet and borne away at a swift 


She knew no more until she became 
vaguely conscious of Richard’s voice calling 
her name. At first she thought she must 
be dreaming, but she was not long permitted 
to enjoy this illusion. All too soon past 
events crowded in upon her, and helped to 
make the vision real that met her gaze 
when she opened her eyes. 

Silently, and without moving, she took in 
the range of objects in view from her re- 

. ¢lining position, and as she did so a horri- 
ble fear crept through every fibre of her 
being. That she was in some underground 
abode was evident from the rough stone 
wall that rose a few feet from her, and 
formed the low-arched roof, as well as the 
earthy floor. A candle that stood on the 
ground in one corner threw a flickering 
light about the place, that gave ita strangely 
weird appearance. The walls were rough 
and jagged, and the shadowy niches seemed 
so many openings for the entrance of de- 
mons, Edith thought. There was only a 
chair and a box in the cavern, that she could 
discover, beside the pallet of straw and buf- 
falo skins on which she was lying. 

She feigned sleep for a time, in order to 
try to devise some plan that might possibly 
effect her release. She had no weapon, 
nothing even with which to take her own 
life, should there be no other means of es- 
ecaping. Yes, there was the onyx ring! and 
a wild throb of joy shot through her heart. 
The tiny blade, if it possessed no other 
power, could let out her own life-blood. 

Her face had been directed from Richard, 
but she presently turned, and met his tri- 
umphant gaze with a look of defiance. He 
saw it, and smiled mockingly. Drawing 
from his pocket a flask, he poured a little 
‘brandy into a small tin cup, and held it to 
her lips. She half put it away. 

**You needn’t be afraid,” he said. “It 
is not a narcotic. You have had enough of 
that, the Lord knows. Here, drink, it will 
revive you.” 

Edith saw that he meant no harm, and 
swallowed the stimulant. 

** Where am I?” she at length asked. 

“‘ I don’t mind telling you,’’ was the reply, 
“since you can’t possibly get away. This 
is a cavern, which I chanced to discover 
more than a year ago, near the bank of the 
‘vivér that runs close by your house, We 
‘ué'Inot more than four miles or so from 
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there now, but are as safe as if we were a 
thousand miles distant.” 

‘““What are you going to do with me?” 
was her next question. 

**Marry you, of course. The ship that is 
to receive us this very night is anchored not 
many miles away. The captain is my 
stanch friend, and the ceremony will be per- 
formed at sea. We shall proceed to some 
foreign country at once, and remain so long 
as I shall deem it for our interest. So you 
see that I mean all right, and I hope you 
will submit quietly to my plan.” 

“Pll never marry you, Richard Oakley, 
never!” exclaimed Edith, angrily. 

‘Why, yes, you will, my dear; you can’t 
help it. Iam not especially anxious to have 
our union sanctioned by law; however, that 
shall be left with you. But mine you must 
be, in spite of Heaven, or— You must give 
me a kiss now.’”’ And he reached out his 
arms to draw her toward him. 

Edith looked into the villain’s face and 
read there his purpose. To implore his 
mercy was worse than useless. There was 
no hope for her—none, unless, perchance, 
the onyx ring might be of service! It was 
a desperate thought, but her mind instantly 
grasped it as the only possible means of 
defence left her. 

As the wretch’s arms closed around her, 
and his hated face almost touched her own, 
she pressed. her thumb firmly upon the 
secret spring that connected with the poi- 
soned blade, and struck him with all her 
force full in the forehead. 

The fellow drew back amazed. Such au- 
dacity was wholly unexpected. He had 
looked for tears and pleading, and had ex- 
perienced peculiar pleasure in fancying 
Edith Raymond at his feet, humbly begging 
for freedom at his hands. And she had 
dared to strike him! He was half inclined 
to retaliate by giving her a sound beating. 
The shrew! But no, he might kill her if 
once he should give the reins to his anger; 
and that, doubtless, was what she wished, 
He would prepare a slower vengeance than 
that—a vengeance that should distil its un- 
equalled bitterness into her life through 
long years, 

But even while these thoughts were rush- 
ing through his mind, a strange dizziness 
seized him, Edith, who sat bolt upright 
upon the pallet, dumbly gazing into the 
glaring eyes that had looked as if he were 
ready to tear her in pieces like a wild beast, 
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saw a sudden grayness overspread his fea- 
tures, The facial muscles twitched, and his 
lips became livid. The eyes that were still 
fixed upon her widened, until they seemed 
starting from their sockets, 

Transfixed by the horrible sight, she 
never moved nor averted her gaze, until, 
convulsed by a violent spasm, he fell out of 
his chair, and lay writhing upon the earth. 
Then she sprang to her feet, and looked 
about for some water—for something, she 
knew not what, to afford relief. But the 
poor wretch’s struggles lasted only a brief 
space. Even while Edith bent over him, 
trying to get at the flask of brandy that was 
in his pocket, in her frightened endeavor to 
save his worthless life, the end came. 

Edith saw that all was over. Then came 
the mad thought, ‘‘ What if she were im- 
prisoned there! Could she find the way out 
of the cavern?’ Half-frenzied, she caught 
up the candle and commenced a careful in- 
spection of the walls. Not a ray of light 
from without guided her endeavors. It 
might be evening, for aught she knew, and 
the possibility of this gave her hope. It 
would account for the utter darkness of the 
cavern. 

After a protracted search, and various 
vain trials of her strength at displacing 
what appeared to be movable stones from 
the walls, she found one that seemed less 
likely to resist her efforts. It was a thin 
slab of granite, and had been half-concealed 
by the straw pallet upon which she had jain. 


" “With the aid of a small iron bar that she 


found hidden beneath the straw, she suc- 
ceeded at last in prying it from its place; 
and, joy of joys! the clear night air rushed 
through the opening. 

Crawling quickly out, she found herself 


‘beneath the bright, starlit heavens, and 


heard the roar of the river distinctly, She 
would follow that sound till she should 
reach its banks, and then she would have 
no difficulty in finding her way toward 
home—to some dwelling-house. 

If it were not farther distant from her 
home than Richard had said, she would not 
have more than two miles or so to go before 
she would reach an open field, where was 
situated afarmhouse. If her strength would 
only last till she could get there, she would 
be safe. 

Buoyed up by this thought, she groped 
her way along through the wood. It was 
slow and tiresome work; for, though the 


sky was cloudless and the moon shone 
brightly, the shadows of the tall trees en- 
veloped her in darkness. She stumbled at 
nearly every step. At first she rose to her 
feet quickly, and pressed on with energy, 
but by and by her strength began to fail. 
At every fall she felt less inclined to renew 
her efforts. The cold, wet ground became 
a most invitingcouch. The mournful sigh- 
ing of the wind charmed her senses more 
effectually than the softest lullaby of child- 
hood. Her feet became like lead; her head 
swam. Once more she tripped among some 
tangled vines. She put out two feeble 
hands and crawled a few paces. She heard 
the roar of the river close by; this was all 
she was conscious of. Everything else had 
slipped from her exhausted brain. It had 
been her aim to reach this river; she re- 
membered nothing beside. 

For a moment the gurgling water sounded 
distinctly in her ear. Then the sound grad- 
ually receded, till only the faintest murmur 
reached her. And this murmur was the 
last thing of which she was conscious for 
many hours, She sank into a sleep so deadly 
in its heaviness, that she might never have 
wakened to life again if human aid had not 
been near at hand, 

But she had lain in her perilous condition 
hardly an hour, when, just as the day was 
beginning to dawn, Harry Belknap, with a 
party of men, chanced to discover her. All 
night long, they, with hundreds of others, 
had been searching for her, but not a single 
clew to her probable whereabouts had any 
one been able to gain, till she was found 
upon the bank of the river, some three miles 
from home. 

She was scarcely a quarter of a mile from 
the farmhouse she had striven to reach, and 
there they speedily carried her. Her own 
home was too far away; they feared she 
might die before they could reach it. Med- 
ical aid was procured with all haste, and 
by the timely use of proper remedies she 
was at length aroused from her swoon. 

The first object that met her view as she 
wearily opened her eyes was the anxious 
face of her lover, who sat beside her. She 
did not start or betray the least surprise, 
but.looked steadily upon him a few mo- 
ments, while an expression of calm and 
restful happiness settled upon her counte- 
nance. She had evidently been expecting 
him in dreams, or else she had utterly for- 
gotten the fact that this was their first 
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meeting for years. Harry did not move or 
speak; he waited for her to break the silence. 
Her mother and the physician, standing at 
a litile distance, and without the range of 
her vision, looked at her in breathless sus- 
pense. They feared the moment of return- 
ing memory. 

Presently she raised her hand, and her 
eye fell upon the onyx ring. Quick as 
thought she snatched it from her finger, 
and, casting it spitefully from her, shricked 
again and again in terror, This paroxysm 
presently subsiding, she began talking of 
Richard Oakley, the scene in the cavern, 
and so forth, repeating over and over, ina 
disconnected, and at times unintelligible, 


manner, the events of the preceding night. 
As her friends feared, a violent fever set 
in. For many days alternate hope and de- 
spair tortured the two loving hearts that 
watched and waited beside her. But fate 
was merciful to them. By and by it re- 
stored the one treasure that made life worth 
the having. 

The crisis once passed, Edith’s recovery 
was rapid. Youth and hope are powerful 
restoratives, They very soon brought back 
her accustomed health and strength. 

After the lapse of a few weeks there was 
a very quiet wedding at Edith’s home, 
when she became the happy wife of Harry 
Belknap. 


A GAME FOR TWO. 


BY ADA FLETCHER STRICKLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 

“So you have boarders already, Mrs. 
Barnes,’ said Miss Herndon, pausing at 
the foot of the stairs with her basket in her 
hand, looking at her landlady reproachfully, 
with the shadow of a frown on her brow. 

“Indeed, Miss Jean, and I couldn’t help 
it! Iknow you would have liked it better 
to have the house to yourself,’’ said Mrs. 
Barnes. ‘‘ But what was a poor woman to 
do? Here comes they one fine morning and 
just took possession of that front room 
whether or no. When you get acquainte] 
with that blue-eyed one you’!] see how hard 
it is to refuse him anything.” 

‘Mrs, Barnes,’ said the young lady, 
gravely, but with a dimple in her cheek 
that betrayed her, “do you not know that 
blue eyes Lave no charms for venerable 
schoolma’ams like Miss Austen and myself? 
And of all things, Mrs. Barnes, a blue-eyed 
man! I hope his eyes will be clear enough 
to see very soon tkat the less we see of them 
the better we shall like it. Give me that 
other basket, please, and I will retire before 
I say anything more.” 

** You’re just the same Miss Jean,” said 
the landlady, looking up admiringly at the 
girl who stood two steps above her, her tall, 
slender figure in its neat linen travelling 
robe, carried proudly erect, the dark brown 
hair in asimple coil at the back of her well- 
shaped head. She was a pleasant picture 


to look at, this Jean Herndon, with her 
clear, pale complexion, haughty brown eyes, 
and firm, sensible mouth, and she had not 
lived twenty-five years in this world of flat- 
tery, without knowing it; but it was only 
as a picture to be looked as, that she had 
lived the last ten years of her life. Her 
best friends knew but very little of her na- 
ture, and, indeed, she had not many of 
these, for there were but few she allowed to 
come near enough to learn toloveher. Yet 
she could be irresistibly attractive when she 
chose, as many had found who only deemed 
her at first, what one disappointed admirer 
had styled her, a woman whom God had 
made without a heart. 

** Yes, Mrs. Barnes, the same ‘ Miss Jean,’ 
and likely to remain so, in spite of all the 
blue eyes in the world,” and with a smile 
she ran lightly up the stairway, humming a 
tune that was caught up by a sweet, clear 
voice within herroom. ‘‘ You will not sing 
long, Gracie,’’ she said, solemnly. ‘‘So 
sing away, little birdie.” 

The girl addressed turned quickly from 
the window, and with a movement that 
showed how well her name suited her, 
clasped her companion round the waist and 
drew her to her side. 

* Like Philip Phillips I ery, ‘How can 1 
keep from singing,’ when I look at this view 
and think of Him who made this beautiful 
earth, and gave me eyes and heart to appre- 
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ciate it?’”’ The sweet blue eyes kindled as 
she spoke, and Jean thought she had never 
seen anything fairer than her little friend. 
Her own voice softened as she spoke, and 
she rested her hand caressingly on the gold- 
en head. 

wish I could feel as you do always, 
little Grace,” she said. ‘‘ Here am I, fret- 
ting because a shadow has crossed my sun- 
shine, and you look too far above to see the 
shadows.” 

‘“What has vexed you, Jeanie?” said the 
other, turning to look into her friend’s eyes, 

Oh, alittlething. Only that we are not 
to have our summer to ourselves, as I 
thought. Mrs. Barnes has been beguiled 
into taking two specimens of the ‘genus 
homo’ into her home, one of whom she de- 
clares has blue eyes that cannot be resisted. 
I am tired of life, Gracie Austen.”’ 

“Don’t say that, Jean,” the other was 
beginning, when Jean suddenly grasped her 
hand. 

* Listen!’ 

A window below them was suddenly 
thrown open, and an unmistakable mascu- 
line voice floated up to them. 

“Td like to know what our landlady 
means by closing this window every time 
we step out, Rob. There’s nobody above 
or below to be disurbed by our voices or 

” 

‘“*That’s where you are mistaken, my 
boy,”’ said another deeper voice. ‘* You’ve 
not been into the front hail since you came 
in. There are two ‘ Saratogas’ out there, 
with lots cf other feminine fixings, and 
there are two ladies that belong to’em, or 
that they belong to, up-stairs.”’ 

“Women, Rob! You don’t mean to tell 
me that after all our plans to get rid of the 
sex we are to be shut up for the sum- 
mer with two of them?” 

“As Sam Weller would say, ‘I don’t 
mean nothin’ else, your honor,’” said the 
other. 

“Did you learn any names, Robert?” 

“There was one trunk distinctly and 
clearly marked‘ Jean Herndon.’ The other 
I could not see,” 

There was a sound as if some one had 
risen rapidly and came closer to the win- 
dow, and the next few words came more 
distinctly to the listeners. 

‘Jean Herndon! Of all women in the 
world, the one I have the least desire to 
know! What have I done that fate should 


be so unkind to me! Do you know her, 
Rob?” 

** Yes, a little, which is as much, I fancy, 
as any man can say. Whatdo you know 
about her, Ross?” 

**I never saw her, but I have heard of 
her, and I'll tell you my impression, A 
woman who knows she is beautiful and 
superior in intellect to all the women and 
most of the men about her, and who, asa 
consequence, holds herself infinitely above 
her race. A woman like Tennysou’s Maud. 
Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly 
null,’ 

‘There is a good deal of truth in what 
you say,’’ said the other. ‘“‘ But still I be- 
lieve the girl has a heart, and will awake to 
the fact of its possession some day.” 

“Like Pygmalion’s statue,” said the 
other, with a short laugh, * which I fancy 
must have been a very uncomfortable ob- 
ject to have around before her soul was 
breathed into her. If there was any place 
else to go to, Rob, I’d move my boarding—” 

Before the answer could reach them, Jean 
drew her companion away fiom the win- 
dow to the furthest corner of the room, and 
stood with her hands on her shoulders look- 
ing into her face, until a merry peal of laugh- 
ter rang from Gracie’s lips. The proud red 
lips parted over the even white teeth, and 
the tell-tale dimple came out in Jean’s 
cheek. 

** My child,’’ she said, ‘‘ do you ever re- 
member hearing an adage that ran some- 
thing like this: ‘ Listeners never hear any 


good of themselves’? How wise and true! 


And how good a thing it is Grace Austen’s 
name was not discovered on that other Sara- 
toga, or we should have had a review of her 
characier by Mr. Robert Moulton, who 
should certainly know something about it, 
Be thankful, little Gracie! But hear me, 
O ye Fates!’ suddenly changing her tone, 
‘By all the power of my intellect and 
beauty Ido declare, and affirm, having an 
objection to oaths, that before this summer 
is over, Ross Arnold shall take back all he 
has said this morning, and find out that 
there is life enough in the ‘statue,’ he has 
such a contempt for, to bring his heart to 
the dust,” 

Grace looked at her steadily a moment, 
“You will do it, Jean,” she said, briefly. 
**But beware! In all such games there is 
a chance that the ‘ biter may be bitten!’”’ 

“ There is no danger here, Gracie,’’ said 
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Jean, proceeding rapidly with her toilet. 
** How could there be danger for a ‘ woman 
without a heart’? I'll don my brightest 
armor now, and then—to the conquest!” 

An hour later, Mrs, Barnes’s boarders 
met at the tea-table. Miss Herndon radiant 
in her floating robe of a black gauzy sub- 
stance that made her complexion more daz- 
zling than ever by contrast, with a fragrant 
tea rose in her hair, and acluster of buds 
holding the filmy lace about her throat, and 
Miss Austen, in the white dress and blue 
ribbons that set off her rather childish beau- 
ty to great advantage, were in the room 
when the gentlemen made their appearance. 
Rob Moulton came forward with a look of 
glad surprise to grasp Gracie’s hand, and 
was just going to bow in the usual distant 
way to Jean, when he was surprised by see- 
ing her hand extended and a cordial smile 
on her face. 

**A pleasant surprise, Mr. Moulton! Gra- 
cie and I thought no one had discovered or 
would discover the beauty of our summer 
retreat.” 

The introductions were soon over, and 
conversation and supper progressed pleas- 
antly together. Jean came out bravely in 
her new role, much to the surprise of all 
parties concerned. Gracie caught herself 
occasionally dropping her knife and fork to 
look at her friend, as she sent some saucy 
answer across the table to Rob Moulton, or 
bent her head in pleased attention to some- 
thing Ross was saying. And he, bewildered 
and amazed at finding her so different a be- 
ing from what he had pictured her, had not 
much to say, and could not but feel himself 
adull companion. Mrs. Barnes looked on 
in undisguised amazement; but Rob, look- 
ing sharply at her now and then, thought 
within himself: 

“It’s a game my lady is playing. I'll 
watch it through.” 

Tea over, the party adjourned to the ve- 
randa that, running on both sides of the 
house, afforded excellent opportunities for 
promenading and tete-a-tete interviews. 
There the pleasant hours of the summer 
evening were whiled away with talk and 
song, for Gracie would bring Jean’s guitar 
from the Saratoga, and the white hands 
touched the strings softly in the twilight, 
while the stron gsweet voice sang many old- 
time ballads seconded by Gracie’s soft alto. 

And by and by it was found that Rob 
could sing tenor to many of their songs, and 
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Ross a smooth deep bass, so presently all 
four voices rang out in the stillness. The 
ballad was ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne”—a song 
that had been the favorite of Jean’s father, 
and which she had sung for him the very 
evening he died, sitting by his side in the 
twilight. So when she rose to say good- 
night, Ross could not but see a tear gleam- 
ing on her cheek in the moonlight, and he 
went to his room more mystified than ever. 
And Mrs, Barnes, good soul, listening to 
the music, thought how glad she Was 
**things was turning out so pleasant, though 
what had come over Miss Jean she couldn’t 
for the life of her make out,”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


A monTH of this life flew rapidly by, and 
still Jean kept up her acting, as she called 
it, though Gracie declared it suited her so 
well, and was so easy for her, that she be- 
lieved it was only her natural self, while she 
had been acting a part for years. You will 
never be our “cold bright star again,”? she 
said, as the friends sat together one even- 
ing, under an overhanging rock almost a 
mile away from the house. 

It happened they were alone that evening. 
The gentlemen had gone on a long tramp in 
search of game, and Jean, who was fond of 
walking, had enticed Grace into a longer 
walk than usual, On their return they 
paused under the rock at whose base rippled 
a tiny spring. 

**T don’t know, Gracie,’ said Jean. 
know there was a time in my life when [ 
was in reality just what you see me now, 
but I have had enough hard lessons in life 
since then, toturn me into the statue I have 
seemed. Until I was fifteen years of age, 1 
heard—saw—knew nothing but flattery and 
praise. A motherless child—called pretty, 
and an heiress—I did not dream that all the 
friendship and adulation about me was not 
sincere. I was pure-hearted and true then, 
Gracie, and imagined everybody else to be 
so, Then came the awakening. My fath- 
er’s death brought with it the knowledge 
that he had been betrayed and robbed by a 
friend whom he had most trusted, and his 
only child was left almost a beggar. Then 
when I saw friend after friend turn from 
me; when the very schoolmates who had 
almost fawned at my feet the week before, 
now passed me without speaking; when I 
saw this repeated through the five years of 
struggle that followed; when not a hand of 
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all my butterfly friends was extended to aid 
me—do you wonder that I have learned to 
distrust all human nature?” 

There was silence between the friends for 
a while, for Gracie was one of that small 
class of women who know when “silence is 
golden,.’’ Then she said, looking archly up 
into her friend’s face, 

**But how about your scheme, Jeanie? 
Do you not find that it is as I prophesied? 
That there is danger for you, as well as your 
victim?” 

For the first time in her life, Gracie saw 
a crimson flush on Jean’s clear, pale cheek, 
and there was a slight tremor in her voice 
as she answered: 

**T shall conquer, Gracie! Never fear—I 
fee] the hour is near at hand.” 

And just then a wreath of bright flowers, 
well-aimed, crowned the haughty head, and 
looking up they saw Rob and Ross above 
them. The walk home was a pleasant one, 
but there was a tinge of sadness in the pleas- 
ure, foreach knew it must be the last. Ross 
Arnold’s holiday was over. Junior partuer 
in a large wholesale firm, his presence was 
needed—just now demanded—by his sen- 
iors, and on the evening of the next day he 
must leave them. Rob and Gracie, long 
true friends, now acknowledged lovers, lin- 
gered far behind, and the two walked home 
alone in the fading sunset. 

“‘This has been a happy month, Jean,” 
at length said Ross, softly, ‘* I wonder if it 
is the last we shall ever pass together—”’ 

‘*Oh no,” said Jean, gayly. ‘If you 
come and take possession of Mrs. Barnes’s 
front room ncxt summer as you did this, 
you will no doubt find Gracie and I here be- 
fore the summer is over.” 

**T hardly think Gracie will be with you,” 
he said, significantly, glancing back at the 
couple who followed, 

‘*T fear not,’’ she said, sadly. “I fear 
Gracie is about to be enticed from the pleas- 
ant ways of old-maid-hood, into the thorny 
paths of matrimony—lI shall have to come 
alone. But I am used to being alone.” 

“But could not you, too, Jeanie, be en- 
ticed from the lonely paths you walk in, to 
join in the life-march of one who loves you 
with his whole heart?”’ 

She answered evasively. ‘‘I shall never 
find such a one, Mr. Arnold,” 

The next moment he had caught her 
hands, and was looking imploringly into her 
eyes, 
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** You know I love you, Jean,”’ he whis- 
pered. ‘Can I hope that you love me?” 

For one brief moment there was silence 
between them. They were standing on a 
little hil! just above the house, and the gold- 
en glory of the sunset wrapped her from 
head to foot, For one moment she was 
still, and he felt her hands tremble in his, 
then she drew them proudly away. She 
drew her form to its full height, and the 
crimson flush came and stayed in her cheek. 

** How can you hope, Mr. Arnold,” said 
the scornful, musical voice, ‘‘ for the love 
of one who holds herself above her race 
through her knowledge of her beauty and 
intellect? Or do you think you are the 
Pygmalion who is to breathe life into this 
statue of ice?”’ 

Without another word she turned and left 
him rooted to the spot. With her slow 


stately step she walked on, but with blinded - 


eyes. Ah, if he could have seen the burn- 
ing tears that dimmed those proud brown 
eyes! When Gracie came to her half an 
hour later, she was sitting by the window 
looking off at the hills—the cold, proud 
Jean she had been a month ago. Grace 
came up and put her arms around her gently. 

** Here is a note, Jeanie, Mr Arnold asked 
me to give you. He says he has changed 
his mind and will go on the early mornin 
train—Mrs. Barnes said tea would be ready 
in ten minutes—Hurry down.’ And she 
flitted down-stairs again. Left alone, Jean 
took up the note with cold, trembling fin- 
gers. It was short. 

** Jean, I know now, of course, that you 
heard all my senseless speech on the even- 
ing of your arrival, and I also know that 
you must lave been acting a part all through 
the past month, in order to lure me to your 
feet only to spurn me as you have done this 
eve. Well! You have had your revenge, 
and I my well-deserved punishment. But 
is the revenge a sweet one, Jean? Do you 
feel it to be one worthy of your noble nature? 
I shall leave without seeing you again, but 
if ever you feel that you have forgiven me, 
and feel also that you need forgiveness, re- 
turn to me this withered rosebud-I enclose, 
and I will come to you.”’ 

Poor Jean! How humiliating this was 
to her proud nature only God and her own 
soul knew, and yet she felt it to be justice. 
She had played a skillful game that sum- 
mer, but had quite forgot in her eagerness 
to win that there was danger to herself, 
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and now she was compelled to acknowledge 
to herself that she had not altogether con- 
quered. There was more bitterness than 
sweetness in this cup of revenge she had 
compelled herself to drink to its dregs. Ah, 
how deeply she felt this in the weeks that 
followed, when she was alone so much while 
Rob and Gracie were together. She was 
tru'y glad when the vacation was over and 
she could go back to the dull routine of her 
school duties. There, through the lonely 
winter months, she struggled with this new 
sorrow that had come into her life. But 
still pride held the upper hand, and would 
not let her do as her heart prompted her. 
Gracie was not teaching this winter, but 
preparing for her marriage, so Jean was 
more alone then ever. | 

One evening she caine from school, worn 
and weary with an unusual day’s work, and 
walking hurriedly along, almost ran against 
a gentleman who, equally absent-minded, 
had- not seen her. A quick apology from 
both, and then lifting his hat he turned 
away, but not until she had recognized Ross 
Arnold. He evidently did not know her. 
With that one glimpse of him after so long, 
her eyes were opened and she knew she 
loved him—knew that hers had been the 
losing side in that summer’s game. Long 
and hard was the combat between love and 
pride that night, but at last, mid swiftly fall- 
ing tears, the withered rosebud was taken 
from her desk, and, sealed in an envelope, 
was dropped by her own hand in the office. 
But, alas! through all the weary days and 
weeks that followed, there came no answer, 
and at last her heart sank in despair. It 
was only just, she thought. It was his hour 
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for revenge as it had been hers, and she 
must meekly accept it. From that hour 
there was a great change in Jean. Her 
whole nature seemed purified and exalted 
by suffering, and she ‘‘ kissed the rod that 
smote her.’’ The children, who had hith- 
erto only feared their stately teacher, learned 
to love her, and she found good and true 
friends among many who had shrunk from 
her before. At last the weary winter was 
over, and she turned her tired feet again 
toward her summer home with Mrs, Barnes, 
though it made her heart ache to think 
of the change there would be from last 
summer. 

On the day of Jean’s arrival, she was so 
tired and overcome, that she kept her room 
until Jate in the evening, when she took her 
guitar and went out on the veranda, Al- 
most unconsciously her fingers strayed 
among the strings until the sad strains of 
* Auld Lang Syne”’ broke the stillness, and 
the sweet voice, broken with emotion, took 
up the words. Suddenly a deep bass voice 
joined it, and looking up she saw Ross 
Arnold standing within a few feet of her. 

** Jean,’”’ hesaid, ‘*I was in Europe when 
the rosebud reached me, Does it mean 
that you have forgiven me—that you can 
love me?”’ 

Her only answer was to extend her white 
trembling hand, and in an instant his arms 
were around her. There was no need of 
further explanations. They thoroughly un- 
derstood each other now, and neither have 
ever regretted the game’? they played that 
summer, though it brought much tribula- 
tion to both hearts before they reaped their 
golden harvest of joy. 


BITTERSWEET. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


Au, these indolent days! Very rare such 
have been in my life, and these are the boon 
of sickness, Now, in the slow, pleasant 
stages of convalescence, I rest, and gather 
strength for work yet tocome. Sometimes 
reclining on my friendly bed, sometimes 
sunk in the depths of this pillowed arm- 
chair, left alone and quiet, I look at every- 
thing in the room over and over again in a 
dreamy way, half-imagining, half-remem- 
bering enough to keep strangely commin- 


gled visions ever floating, floating through 
my brain. 

The plain muslin curtain at my window 
is printed with leaf shadows, ash-color, that 
stir a little as the wind stirs, cast by the 
morning-glory vine outside with its leaves 
and flowers. I watch the shadows clear 
and distinct, that almost reproduce stem 
and fibre, and they continually bring back 
to me, like a graceful ghost haunting me, 
the memory of that night last summer 
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when the luxurious trumpet creepers that 
ran up the pillars lay pictured in the moon- 
light just so clear and distinct on the white 
walls and beneath our feet, as Mrs. Remer 
and I walked up and down, up and down, 
the long veranda. 

It was the third evening that West Lor- 
raine had called; every time we passed the 
parlor windows in eur walk, I saw his 
handsome head outlined in the mirror, as 
he leaned back in the softest easy-chair, 
contented as a king. 

How well Helen was singing that evening, 
with a passionate vibration in her voice, 
and all her songs were of love and romance. 
Jean stood beside her, patiently turning the 
leaves of the musicsheets. Jean was Helen’s 
foil, pale, and insignificant to look at, and 
quiet toa fault. Helen was like a Circas- 
sian beauty, languorous, glowing,dangerous. 

These girls were my cousins, but in the 
third degree, and a generation younger. It 
was now two years since I had found a home 
and a refuge with them. Calm years they 
had been, strangely calm to me, who had 
heretofore known only the fires and storms 
of life. Sometimes I wondered if anything 
would ever wake these people up. But they 
went on just the same; Helen everywhere 
petted and caressed for her beauty, Jean 
grave, dreamy, and overlooked, and Mrs, 
Remer gradually effervescing life and vigor 
away in petty excitements which were ex- 
citing to none but herself, 

So accustomed had I become to her trifles, 
that I was startled by her unwonted vigor 
when, after passing the parlor windows per- 
haps a dozen times in silence, she suddenly 
drew me aside to a sheltered corner, and 
whispered, vehemently: 

“JT shall put an end to this, Cousin 
Morton!” 

**To what?” I asked, bewildered. 

‘To West Lorraine’s visits. Do you see 
how interested Helen is growing? I never 
saw her take such pains to please before. 
I wrote to a city friend last Monday to ask 
about this man, and had my answer today, 
warning me against him. He is nothing 
but an adventurer, with all his grand ease 
and airs, a common portrait painter, who 
lives in his studio, and makes enough to 
keep him in wine and cigars. Think of 
that! And he wants arich wife, they say. 
Why, Cousin Morton, I am frightened to 
death when I think of the attentions we 
have paid him asa friend of the Bogarts! as 
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if Dave Bogart had the least judgment in 
his choice of friends!” 

“But maybe Helen don't care,’’ I said, 
soothingly; ‘‘ you know she is a little in- 
clined to be coquettish. You remember 
young Leland a few months ago?”’ 

**Oh, this is different!” said Mrs, Remer, 
anxiously, “I knew that affair with Leland 
meant nothing, a mere flirtation. But West 
Lorraine is another man; and Helen—but 
never mind, we will go into the parlor now, 
and you can see for yourself.’’ 

We went in. By this time West Lor- 
raine had found his way to Helen’s side, 
and was looking in ber eyes as she sang. 
Was he magnetizing her, orshe him? For 
the rich color swept up over her cheeks, and 
her great.dark eyes grew luminous and ten- 
der. It was not acase like the affair with 
poor Charlie Leland; I confessed that at 
once. Mrs, Remer sat erect and stern on 
the sofa, and succeeded in making her pres- 
ence felt as an inharmonious element, -for 
the little group at the piano broke up, and 
a few minutes after West Lorraine took his 
leave with his usual grace. 

‘*Go up-stairs to my room, Jean,’’ said 
Mrs. Remer. ‘‘I have left a letter on my 
desk for you to copy.” 

She went, and then the storm broke upon 
Helen; a most unexpected attack, and the 
girl did not meet it with her accustomed 
sang-froid. Had she found her heart at last, 
now, when it could only bring her troubie? 
It made no difference to her, she declared, 
whether West Lorraine were rich or poor, a 
duke or a painter. 


**At all events,’’ she asserted, ‘‘ he is the. 


handsomest and the noblest gentleman that 
ever enters our doors!’ 

‘At all events, he shall never enter them 
again!’ retorted Mrs. Remer, decidedly; 
and the next morning a note was despatched 
to Dave Bogart, containing some unpleasant 
hints for him to impart to bis friend. 

But was it toend there? Had Mrs. Remer 
been just in time with her worldly wisdom? 
I thought of my own rebellious youth, and 
sighed and doubted. West Lorraine came 
tothe house nomore. Helen and Jean read 
and embroidered, practiced their music, and 
took exercise as usual, and Mrs. Remer 
looked peaceful. But I had never seena 
stone thrown into a young life without 
raising a ripple, and by some intuitive sign 
I felt that Helen was on her guard, that she 
had a secret, Jean never once asked why 
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West Lorraine’s visits were discontinued; 
perhaps her sister had taken her into her 
confidence; and, anyway, Jean was never a 
curious, prying girl. 

West Lorraine had not left the place, I 
knew, for I saw him a week after driving 
out with the Bogarts, and the same after- 
noon, as I went to the post-office, Isaw him 
again, but this time he was walking, and 
Helen with him! 

“Ah, I was right!’ I thought; and now 
what is to be done?” 

But how had Helen freed herself from 
Jean? for I knew they had gone from the 
house together. Was this their regular 
habit to so separate, that Helen might mect 
Lorraine? 

I had several errands to do that afternoon 
in various stores, and it was nearly twilight 
when I set my face homeward. The short- 
est path was through a little strip of woods, 
that the town was keeping for a park, and 
as i entered it, I was sure I saw Jean some 
distance ahead of me. I was hurrying to 
overtake her, when I saw a man by her side, 
and it was— yes, it certainly was — West 
Lorraine, again. I dropped back, but kept 
my eyes on them. He was bending over 
her in earnest conversation, and when they 
parted at the edge of the wood, he put some- 
thing in her hand, and hastened back, this 
time coming towards me. 

message for Helen!’ I said to myself, 
indignantly. ‘‘It is a shame for them to 
drag Jean into their schemes, and fill her 
innocent head with such ideas!’’ 

By this time Lorraine had nearly reached 

*me, and, with an unforeseen impulse, I 
stopped him. Was I not older, had I not 
had experience, might I not advise these 
reckless, young lovers? 

** You are making a great deal of trouble 
for Helen, Mr. Lorraine,’ I said, with dig- 
nity. ‘Why do you act so clandestinely, if 
you really love her?” 

He stared at me amoment in amazement, 
then recovering himself, said, with a light 
laugh: 

“And how do you know that I do love 
her?” 

*“‘It would be your only excuse,’’ I began, 
indignantly, but he interrupted me. 

“‘Pardon me, Mrs. Morton,” he said, 
“but there are other motive powers in the 
world besides love. Mine is revenge. When 
your friend Heien broke Charlie Leland’s 
heart and ruined his life, 1 made a vow to 
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avenge my friend, and to make her bear aé 
least a tithe of what he had to bear. Do 
you think I can call it a success? I am 
frank with you, because the play is played 
out, and I leave this town tonight.’’ 

**Does Helen know?” This was all I 
could utter. 

“Ay, she knows!” he said, with a slight 
shrug of his shoulders, and then he was 
gone. 

This interview had delayed me, so that 
when I reached home, I found the girls sit- 
ting quietly at the tea-table with their 
mother, and by some word Mrs. Remer let 
fall, 1 knew they must have returned to- 
gether. This puzzled me. 

But Helen puzzled me more. She did not 
look in the least disconsolate or heart- 
broken, but talked and sang and laughed 
that evening in her gayest manner. 

‘It was only a flirtation, after all,’ I 
thought, ‘‘ and she has no more heart than 
ever before.’’ So I tried to let the thing 
pass out of my mind, and did not tell Mrs. 
Remer or any one what West Lorraine had 
said to me in the woods. 

But as weeks went by, the same feeling 
crept over me as before, that Helen had a 
secret. Gay as she was, there was stilla 
difference; it was not the Helen of old. 
Yet she did not seem unhappy, even in her 
most quiet moments. However, West Lor- 
raine was not in the town, and one need not 
be every instant guarding against him, so I 
still said nothing to any one, though some- 
times I was tempted to try to find out how 
much Jean knew of her sister’s affairs, for 
Jean slept with me. But when I looked at 
her girlish head on the pillow I forbore; not 
by me should she be led into the clandestine 
by-ways of life. And she never herself 
seemed inclined to talk on such subjects; if 
she had any thoughts about love and ro- 
mance, her brooding, gray eyes never be- 
trayed the secrets of her heart. 

There came a day at last when Helen 
fairly dazzled me, she was so glowing and 
radiant. The girl had been growing more 
and more beautiful every day, without our 
hardly realizing it; but on this special occa- 
sion, I, for one, was fairly startled by her 
loveliness, as she came into the room to say 
good-by to us, for she was to spend the 
afternoon and evening withafriend. Her 
dress set off face and figure to the utmost 
advantage, and she looked stately as a 
queen, poor child! ‘ 
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It was perhaps three hours after she went, 
that Mrs. Remer suddenly wanted to match 
some color on the afghan she was knitting, 
and remembered a bag of wools which Helen 
had somewhere in her room. So she weut 
up-stairs to find it, and was gone till I began 
to wonder what could be keeping her so 
long. Then it seemed to me that I heard 
her calling me, and I hastened to the door 
and up the stairs, I found her in Helen’s 
room, white as death, and almost fainting, 
with an open note in her hand which she 
held out tome. I read these words: 


** When you find this, dear mother, I shall 
have become West Lorraine’s wife, and 
maybe then you will learn to think of him 
more kindly. I knew you would never con- 
sent without scolding me terribly, and I 
hate scolding, so have taken the shortest 
path away fromit. You couldn’t help it, 
mother dear, so never mind, and forgive 
your own HELEN.” 


Mrs. Remer was very much overcome, 
and trembling in every limb, but she was 
quick to plan and act, 

**She did not calculate on my finding this 
before tomorrow,”’ she said; ‘‘it may not be 
too late to save her, even now. Cousin 
Morton, we must go after her at once,” 

She rang the bel] herself, and ordered the 
carriage to be brought to the door. I was 
all in confusion, but got ready instantly to 
go with her as she bade me, Jean was out 
on some errand, and we did not wait for her 
return, but drove down to the town at once. 

**First to the depot,”’ said Mrs. Remer, 
and thither we went, and she sent me in to 
inquire whether Helen had been there. 1 
spoke to the ticket-master in a careless way, 
that he might not suspect anything wrong, 
and he told me at once that Helen had 
bought a ticket for Westlake, and gone out 
on the afternoon train. I asked him when 
a train would go to Westlake next. 

“Not till midnight. There is a seven- 
o’clock express, but that does not stop at 
this station.”’ 

I hurried badk to Mrs, Remer. She con- 
sulted her watch; it was half-past five. 

**We can take the express at Wilton at 
half-past seven,’”’ she said, with rapid de- 
cision; and hurrying me back into the car- 
riage, she ordered the horses to be driven at 
their utmost speed. 

‘There is some one that looks like West 
Lorraine!” I exclaimed, as we whirled along, 


for it really seemed to me that I saw him 
turning a corner; but before Mrs. Remer 
could look, he was out of sight, and I may 
have been mistaken, after all. 

**T only wish it were he!’ she sighed, 
sinking back against the cushions. 

What a drive that was! the horses urged 
almost to a run, the dreary road, the damp, 
chilly night setting in! There were fifteen 
miles to be made before half-past seven, and 
no time to be lost. We did not talk much 
during that desperate drive, but I told Mrs. 
Remer at last of my meeting with West 
Lorraine in the woodland, and what he had 
said about young Leland. 

** Tt was all to blind you, all to blind you!’ 
she said, impatiently; “it was all agreed 
upon between him and Helen, no doubt. 
But I confess I don’t see what necessity 
there was of mixing Jean up with their 
affairs.”’ 

‘*How worried Jean will be when she 
comes back and finds us gone off so myste- 
riously!’ I said. 

** Yes, I wish I had left some message to 
quiet her,” said Mrs. Remer; ‘ but Jean is 
very discreet; she will not set the servants 
gossiping and wondering. It is always 
Helen that gives me trouble,” 

On and on we sped as the cold, dreary 
evening settled dark around us, At last 
the Wilton lights gleamed out, and shortly 
after the weary horses stopped at the sta- 
tion. It was twenty-five minutes past seven; 
we were in good time, and presently the 
express gave its shriek-like whistle, and 
came in sight. We were ready to step 
aboard at once, and the carriage was to 
wait at Wilton hotel for our return, when- 
ever that might be, 

On the express train thundered, bearing 
us to Westlake. I felt tired, cold, and 
stunned; it all seemed like a wild dream, 
with Mrs, Remer’s white, anxious face for 
a central point. We should reach Westlake 
by half-past eight, and then! How should 
we ever find Helen! We had not one clew 
farther. 

But it was easy enough to find her, poor 
child! When the train stopped its little in- 
stant at Westlake, and we hurried out upon 
the platform into the night, and looked 
helplessly around, we saw the lights shining 
from the windows of the ladies’ waiting- 
room, and Mrs. Remer put her'face to a 
pane and peeped in. She caught my hand 
nervously, and I looked over her shoulder. 
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There, sitting so that only her profile 
reached us, still clad in her dainty, bright, 
afternoon costume, was Helen Remer, 
waiting, with an anxious, troubled expres- 
sion on her pale, beautiful face. But why 
waiting, why alone? My mind had pictured 
such stormy scenes, that it was a startling 
relief to see her thus. The few passengers 
who came in on the express with us dis- 
persed, and Helen was the sole occupant of 
the room. There would be a return train 
in fifteen minutes. Mrs, Remer walked 
resolutely into the waiting-room, and 
touched Helen on the shoulder; the girl 
looked up in a wild dismay, mingled with 
some wistfulness, 

**Come home with us, Melen,”’ said her 
muther. 

“No, no, I am waiting for West,” said 
Helen. 

** My child, are you married?’ 

**No,” said Helen, nervously. ‘* West 
hasn't come yet. I am waiting for him.” 

“And bave waited here five hours!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Remer. ‘*He has deceived 
you; he is in our own town lounging around 
the streets this minute. Cousin Morton, he 
told you the truth; this is his revenge!” 

What revenge?’ asked Helen, in a sort 
of amazed terror. 

Her mother told her then, unsparingly, 
all she had heard from me, all about young 
Leland and his friend’s unscrupulous re- 
solve. Helen heard it through in stony 
wretchedness. 

“Then he never loved me, after all,’’ she 
said, piteously. 

Never! never!’ said Mrs, Remer, not 
sure whether she was telling the truth or 
not, but resolved, at all events, to get Helen 
home. “Hurry Helen, gather up your 
shawl,”’ she continued; “‘ it is just time for 
the down train. We can save you yet, and 
no one shall ever know what an esclandre 
you have escaped. We shall get homea 
little after midnight.” 

The hapless girl arose slowly and fol- 
lowed us out upon the platform, where we 
could watch the advancing cars. To the 
last, she looked longingly backward through 
the darkness, as if she might see West Lor- 
raine dashing forward toclaim her. But 
he did not come, and in a moment more the 
train stopped, we hastened aboard, and 
were seated, a strangely silent group, in the 
corner of the car, rushing back to Wilton. 

It was ten o’clock when we reached there, 


and as we got out to look for our carriage, 
we found the wind blowing heavily and 
black clouds all over the face of the sky. 
But Mrs. Remer hurried us along, without 
a word of shelter or rest, and we were 
speedily crowded into the carriage,and going 
with allspeed homeward. By this time my 
head ached furiously, and I had sharp pains 
running through me, I felt so cold and tired, 
but I thought to myself that the others suf- 
fared more than I, for they had all the men- 
tal anguish, Presently the rain began to 
fall in torrents, and the carriage-top afforded 
small protection; still, we drove quickly on, 
though we knew we were getting drenched 
through and through. 

At one o’clock we reached home, and 
Helen went straight to her room. Mrs. 
Remer stopped to smooth things over to the 
servants, who were waiting, and then asked 
if Miss Jean had gone to bed. Noone had 
seen her, it seemed, since we left the house, 

‘*Why, how strange!’ cried poor Mrs, 
Remer. ‘‘She must have gone to bed, of 
course. Cousin Morton, let us go up to 
your room at once.” 

She clung to my arm as we went up the 
stairs, her strength seeming all at once to 
give way. What new calamity was prepar- 
ing for her! 

We reached my room, but there was no 
Jean there, no head on the pillow, no trace 
of her. Ah, yes! there was a note lying on 
her little table directed to her mother. 

“A second time!’ exclaimed poor Mrs, 
Remer, shrinking from touching the paper, 
and so I opened itand read it toher. Here 
was the real elopement at last. Jean had 
gone with West Lorraine! It was fairly in- 
credible. Did he love her? when had he 
won her heart? when had she resolved to 


do this? And then I remembered that 


parting scene in the woods. Mrs, Remer 
remembered it, too, 

**Oh, how blind I have been!” she cried, 
over and over. ‘As if Helen were the only 
possible victim! Asif Jean had not grown 
to womanhood also!’’ 

But it wasall amystery. We agreed that 
Helen should not know of it till morning. 
There was no possibility of pursuit in this 
case; the plan had been too well laid, 
While we were going to Westlake, they 
were speeding, fast as steam could carry 
them, in the other direction, and by this 
time were hundreds of miles away. 

What happened next I do not know, ex- 
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cept that Mrs. Remer left me, and I crept 
wearily into bed, tired out, over-done, cold, 
shivering, and aching, from the unwonted 
exposure. They found me ina high fever 
the next day, and that was added to all the 
family troubles. 

But they have been good and kind to me, 
their poor dependent cousin, I remember 
Helen sitting by me for hours, strangely 
gentle, and Mrs. Remer hovering noiselessly 
about. But I had no strength to speak to 
them, nor even to think about them. 

But now I am almost well, and sit here in 
my arm-chair, remembering and recalling 
all the summer past, and the things that 
happened. Jean writes home happy letters, 
they tell me; she lives with her husband in 
his studio rooms, and people say he seems 
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strangely contented with his little, plain, 
affectionate wife. It was the last thing the 
world expected of West Lorraine. ‘‘ But 
then, she will have moncy some day,” say 
the sneerers, shrugging their shoulders, 

Helen does not care now. Her heart 
arose indignantly from the shock and in- 
sult, and was caught in the rebound. At 
least I think so, as, looking from my win- 
dow, I see her down in the garden, plucking 
late autumn flowers, and making a bright 
little bouquet for a stately gentleman who 
bends over her, watching every gesture. 

Ah, well! the world is full of love, and 
sometimes the cup is bitter, and sometimes 
itis sweet. Well for us, if at least once, if 
even but fora brief moment, we can taste 
of the sweetness, 


A WIFE’S REVENGE. 
BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


“Ir is very strange, John, that you 
should love your brother so very much.” 

“Why, Isa?” And the young husband 
looked quite curiously at his blooming wife. 

« Because you are so entirely unlike.” 

** You mean in appearance?”’ 

“No, in disposition, feelings, tastes—in 
everything.” 

‘I grant that my brother George has dark 
hair and eyes, while mine are light; that he 
is tall and uncommonly muscular, and I 
somewhat the reverse, but there the differ- 
ence ends. We were only children, have 
grown up together—perhaps became more 
closely attached than is generally the case, 
but I cannot see anything ‘strange’ in our 
regarding each o.her with even more than 
brotherly Jove.” 

** You cannot convince me, my dear hus- 
band, that you are in the least alike. Your 
partiality has deceived you.” 

“Well, if there should even be sucha 
wide difference as you fancy, is it any greater 
than in our appearance—yours and mine? 
And yet both of us would most strenuously 
deny that any one could love better.” 

* That is not a fair proposition,” she re- 
plied, with both asmileandablush. “The 
difference between man and wife — what 
might be called the positive and negative in 


human nature—is often the first cause of at- 


traction. In fact, most of us like our 
opposites,” 

“But, to follow out your line of argu- 
ment, you should have loved George and 
become his wife rather than mine. Your 
hair and eyes are of the same midnight hue, 
and—” ‘ 

“And there the comparison ends, if you 
please,” she answered, with a little show of 
feeling, and turning to the piano, began 
drumming at random upon it to conceal her 
vexation. 

Isabel Darling was not the only one who 
held such an opinion of her brother-in-law. 
Those who had known him and her hus- 
band the most intimately from childhood 
would have coincided with her. And though 
the prejudiced mind of John would not ad- 
mit of such a thing, yet there never were 
two characters more distinctly marked than 
that of himself and brother. 

John Darling had always been industrious 
and saving, steady, punctual in all his en- 
gagements, and never known to have 
swerved from the strictest line of rectitude. 
George was inclined to be idle—certainly 
was far from fragal—luxurious in his hab- 
its, to call it by the softest name, and en- 
vious of his brother’s well-merited success. 

But John always and strongly defended 
him—excused his want of labor upon the 
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plea that his talents ran in another direc- 
tion—that he would some day marry and 
become steady — that he was a younger 
brother, and of course had a natural right 
to look to him for assistance; and, in gene- 
ral, glossed over everything the world con- 
demned, and called it (the world) critical, 
harsh, fault-finding, and obtrusive. 

But John Darling was deceived. His 
heart was too open and true to harbor dis- 
trust, and, most of all, of the child of the 
same mother, and one who had been given 
into his care and tenderness with her latest 
breath. Beside, the brother had never 
shown out his true character to him, and 
he had not the slightest suspicion that he 
was wearing a false face. 

Yet so it was. George Darling literally 
hated his elder brother for his success in 
accumulating money —in winning Isabel 
Maxwell for a wife. The latter was almost 
more than he could patiently endure. He 
had loved the girl himself—did still love 
her, despite the fact that she was now the 
bride of another, that, too, his own brother, 
and secretly ground his teeth with anger 
when compelled to witness the slightest 
show of affection between them. 

Yet nothing of this had ever been shad- 
owed forth by any tangible action. He was 
a perfect master of himself, had been the 
foremost to congratulate his brother upon 
his marriage, was all respect to the young 
wife, and endeavored in every possible way 
to impress the world that he worshiped his 
brother, looked up to and honored him, and 
that there never could be astronger bond of 
union. 

This John Darling recalled to the memory 
of his wife, and asked her to point to a sin- 
gie thing that would substantiate her asser- 
tions. She could not do so, and he laughed 
at her for being jealous of his own brother! 

Still, for all her failure in defending her 
position, she did not change her opinion. 
Each of us have felt at some time in our 
lives when some certain person approached 
us, when forced into his or her society, the 
same chilling repugnance as when a snake 
crawled across our path. And so Isabel felt 
when George Darling was near, and, battle 
with herself as she would, she could not 


‘conquer it until months had passed, and his 


steady, respectful, and affectionate course 
toward her forced a change in sentiment, 
and, at least, made suspicion slumber. 

The young wife loved her husband with 


all the intensity and depth of a first passion. 
He had raised her from almost poverty to 
wealth and luxury—was all love and tencer- 
ness, and made her happiness and tastes his 
constant study. She was a woman of strong 
passions — would hate as she loved, and 
sometimes flashes from her eyes, cold and 
sharp as steel, told that if driven to extrem- 
ity, she would not hesitate to revenge her- 
self in the most summary manner. 

Nothing of this, however, was ever shown 
out toher husband. She was far too deeply 
in love with him for that—held him in too 
much respect—owed him too deep a debt of 
gratitude, and their stream of life flowed on 
unbroken by any counter currents or rocky 
breakers. And this grew to be more and 
more the case when her views with regard 
to his brother had changed, and so she freely 
acknowledged to her husband when the 
matter was again discussed. 

** Our daily intercourse has convinced me 
that I was'in the wrong, my dear,” she said, 
** with regard to George; and though I can 
still see & wide differencé between you, yet 
I have not the same feelings as immediately 
after our marriage.’’ 

**I knew I was in the right—that your 
better judgment, my darling, would lead 
you to agree with me,” he replied, well 
pleased. ‘‘And that was one strong reason 
why I wished him to come and live with us. 
And now, Isa,’’ he continued, playfully, 
**you will perhaps also acknowledge that 
you were very jealous of him.” 

“And I would be now if he were a wo- 
man, other than your sister—certainly if 
mine,’’ she replied, with a smile; but it was 
one which, if carefully analyzed, would 
have appeared anything but flavored with 
honey. 

The subject was dropped and never again 
alluded to—was not a particularly pleasant 
one for either; and though Isabel might at 
times have watched her brother-in-law 
closely, she could find nothing upon which 
to base an unfavorable opinion, and at last 
it passed altogether from her inind, and she 
grew to love the brother next to her hus- 
band, 

Thus a year passed to the truly happy 
family. Then a little cloud arose in their 
sky. Business complications rendered it 
absolutely necessary for John Darling to go 
to the far West in order to make an effort to 
tave something out of the wreck of many of 
his customers. Had not so very large an 
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amount been at stake he would not have 
given it a thought—would far sooner have 
seen a few thousands slip from his fingers 
than to have been separated from his wife 
for even a few weeks. Aid it was witha 
sad heart that he told her of the necessity 
of absence. 

‘“‘Why not let George go?’’ she asked, 
with the color fading from her beautiful 
face as she thought of the many dangers 
that might be encountered. 

**T have thought of that,’ he answered, 
putting his arm lovingly around her waist 
and drawing her to a seat npon his knee, 
“but he could not accomplish the end. It 
is absolutely requisite that I should be there 
in person, Yet sad as it is toleave you, my 
darling Isa, there is still some little comfort. 
I shall not be forced to be very long away, 
and my brother will be here to cheer and 
guard you during my absence,” 

** You shall not go alone,’’ she returned, 
positively. ‘* You might be sick—some ac- 
cident—ah, heaven!— might happen, and 
you among strangers.”’ 

** Your love, Isa, magnifies the danger,’’ 
he answered, though pleased at such adem- 
onstration of true affection. 

**Tt does not, and you must let me have 
my way.’’ 

But you will be very lonely.” 

‘*No, I shall be at home, surrounded by 
friends, and you, dear John—it makes me 
shudder even to think of it—exposed to 
countless perils. O John! do not go. I 
feel as if something terrible would happen. 
No matter for the money. We have enough 
without it. Do stay with me.” 

He consoled her as well as he could, but 
was forced to acquiesce in taking his brother 
along with him; and Isabel begged the lat- 
ter to guard him in every possible manner. 
He promised to do so faithfully—was more 
lavish than he had ever been in his expres- 
sions of affection, and did very much to 
quiet her fears. 

The fond husband lingered until the very 
last moment, and then tore himself away 
from the young wife, promising that he 
would make many and, if necessary, large 
sacrifices to secure a speedy return, From 
various points upon the journey she heard 
of him—of his successes and failures, and, 
what was more to her heart, of his contin- 
ued good health and safety. Several of the 
letters bore kind remembrances from his 
brother, and assurances that he would not 
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forget the trust she had reposed in him, 
and would guard John with his life, though 
they had not, and probably would not, meet 
any danger. 

Then came a period of silence—a number 
of days without a line from either, and Isa- 
bel was growing wild wlth suspense, when 
a letter, written in a strange hand, was 
brought to her; and though worded with 
infinite tact and caution, by way of prepa- 
tion to the terrible end, it still told of her 
widowhood —that her husband was dead, 
and her brother-in-law had been severely 
wounded in defending him from robbers. 

A few days of untold misery followed. 
Then George Darling brought home the 
body of his brother, himself weak, and with 
one arm in asling, and did all that was in 
human power to comfort the bereaved one. 
But it was not until long after the funeral 
that she could bring herself to even ask him 
the particulars of the terrible calamity. 
The blow had been so sudden, and she so 
utterly crushed by it, that she knew not, 
cared not but for the single thing that she 
was alone—that he whom she had loved so 
well was dead, 

As time dried her tears—as she learned to 
bear more calmly the heavy affliction—to 
realize the inevitable fact that death will 
surely come to all, the anxiety grew upon 
her to learn something more definite with 
regard to the final hours of her husband, to 
hear his last words; and her heart was nat- 
urally filled with gratitude to his brother, 
and the more so when the story was told. 

It was brief enough when stripped of 
much repetition and extraneous matter. 
They had been travelling together upon 
horseback from one town to another, had 
just received quite a large amount of money, 
were passing through dense timber when a 
number of armed men suddenly attacked 
her husband, who was some little distance 
ahead. He (his brother) rushed to the res- 
cue, threw himself before him, and battled 
until he was severely wounded and fell 
senseless from loss of blood. What followed 
he could not tell until he recovered, and 
found John dying, both having been robbed. 

The rest was but a natural sequence. He 
told how he had taken care of his brother, 
living and dead, and brought the body home 
the moment he was in the least able to 
travel; of how he had endeavored to relieve 
her of all distracting thoughts with regard 
to the preparation for the funeral—had 
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taken charge of the business, would con- 
tinue to do so, and devote his life to her as 
he had been charged to do. 

“Charged to do?” she asked, looking up 
through her tears, and speaking for the first 
time. 

“With his dying breath my dear, dead 
brother gave you into my care—told me to 
love you as he had done, to fill bis place as 
much as was possible, and ever watch over 
and guard you,” 

** My dear husband!” 

** Yes, his latest thought was for you—I 
might say for us, for he died calling down 
blessings upon both our heads, and thanking 
Heaven he left enough behind to keep you 
from want.” 

“And what I have you shall share, 
George.” 

The heart of the bereaved woman was 
filled with gratitude, and though she could 
not forget the one who had gone, yet she 
loved the one who remained better for his 
dear sake, and confided in aud leaned upon 
him. And so modestly and judiciously did 
he bear himself, that he extorted admira- 
tion from others, and Isabel even came to 
listen to his praises with pleasure, and speak 
of the beneficial change the death of John 
had wrought. 

And changed indeed he was to every eye, 
but most of ali when alone. He appeared 
nervous wien his brother was spoken of, 
and instantly \urned the conversation. The 
physicians said it was a natural result of his 
serrow and his wound, but would wear off 
by degrees. But it did not appear to do so, 
and he secretly drank to excess. Secretly, 
for no one was the wiser. And he main- 
tained his good name, and grew more and 
more into ihe heart of his sister-in-law, 
until he boldly u~serted his love, and gained 
her consent to make him as happy as she 
had his brother, he proving by the most ear- 
nest words that it was the only way he 
could fully carry out the wishes of that 
vrother. 

There was no effort to keep vhe engage- 
ment asecret. It very soon becawe known, 
and was, of course, freely commented upon, 
each view of the case having its strong ad- 
herents, But none failed to see or deny 
that George Darling grew more and more 
nervous, more subject to fitful startings, as 
tbe wedding-day drew near, and the censo- 
rious and superstitious would bave said that 
the ghost of his brother was haunting him. 
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And certainly his eyes had such a look; at 
least they wore an uneasy expression, and 
his manner was restless, changeful. 

Isabel noticed this as well as others, and 
smiled at what she deemed his fear of her, 
the timidity with which he would enter the 
marriage state, and thought how she bad at 
first wronged him, and pity made her wo- 
man’s heart beat still more tenderly toward 
him, 

The marriage ceremony was performed» 
and the house filled with guests. The ta- 
bles were loaded, and the cellars thrown 
open. It was in the days of deep drinking, 
and those who were temperate at other 
times could indulge freely then and nothing 
be thought of it. And this latitude was 
allowed even to the husband, and George 
Darling was not slow to drink the health of 
his beautiful bride, loosening all the reins 
he had hitherto kept tightly drawn over 
both his appetite and his conduct. 

The result soon became apparent, and at 
alate hour he staggered to bed and threw 
himself heavily upon it, knowing nothing 
of the white-robed figure there. Mortified 
and disgusted, Isabel drew herself away, 
and was about to seek other quarters when 
the mutterings of the drunken man caught 
her ear, and she bent over him and heard 
the horrible secret that he had killed his 
own brother! The wife of the one, the 
bride of the other, sat in wide-eyed aston- 
ishment, in speechless terror, as he fitfully 
told the unnatural story of how he had long 
been determined not only to win his broth- 
er’s wealth, but his wife; that he had shot 
him dead, wounded himself, taken posses- 
sion of the money, and forged the tale he 
had told. 

“Gold, gold,”’ he muttered, ‘it is mine, 
all mine, and Isabel is mine, too,’’ 

The riotous guests, who were still keep- 
ing up the revel below, were startled by the 
report of firearms, rushed into the bridal 
chamber, found George Darliug dead, with 
a pistol sull clutched in his hand, and Isa- 
vel crouched upon the floor with the face of 
& mMariac, 

There were no questious asked of her even 
at the inquest. For her every heart bled. 
The situation of the dead man, the pistol, 
were proof enough of suicide, and such was 
the verdict. Heaven alone knows the truth, 
and when the veil is lifted may not great 
wrongs and a long life of suffering prove 
sufficient to counterbalance a great crime? 
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THE CHILD OF THE WILDERNESS. 


A True Story of Early Life in the Northwest, 


EDITED BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
DELIVERANCE. 


WE had approached so near to the spot 
where the party had encamped for the 
night, that as we cautiously skirted around 
it, we never lost sight of the firelight shin- 
ing through the trees. Gabriel’s strategy 
in wishing to get to the opposite side was 
clear tome. Any alarm or suspicion of at- 
tack that Indians might have must of 
course come from the discharge of my rifle; 
and their watchfulness would be directed 
to the quarter where that had occurred. 
We made all the haste possible, and ina 
short time we had gained a point where we 
thought we might safely reconnoitre. Still 
creeping along with the utmost care, I saw 
that Gabriel had been so thoughtful as to 
bring with him the gun of the Indian he 
had killed. I had not thought of the im- 
portance of this before now; but nothing 
was overlooked by Gabriel. As we drew 
nearer to the fire, we redoubled our caution; 
and when at last we were ina position to 
see and hear what happened about it, we 
were sure that we were not discovered. 

We were at this moment lying flat on our 
faces, with our guns ready in our hands, 


and our eyes peering out through a thin 
fringe of bushes that alone separated us 
from the friends and foes beyond. We 
could clearly see everything that there was 
to see, and we could hear most that was 
said. I believe we were not more than two 
rods away from the fire, and some of the 
persons we saw were between us and it. 
The place was a small opening in the woods, 
perhaps five rods across. Single trees grew 
here and there about it. The fire had been 
built near the centre, and one of the Indians 
was hunting about for dry sticks to replen- 
ish it. I counted just six Indians, which 
proved at once that Debby’s information 
was correct. Three were squatted by the 
fire, cooking pieces of venison on sticks; 
one was leaning on his gun, and looking off 
in the direction that the Indian scout had 
taken; and two others stood near by, en- 
gaged in an earnest talk about something. 
Gabriel listened to them for a few minutes, 
and then whispered: 

“They’re talking about that gun shot. 
One of ’em says it was Segurm; that he 
might have got to hunting something, and 
in that way come part way back; the other 
says it can’t beso. He don’t know what it 
can mean, but fears there’s some mischief, 
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and says that if there should be a strong 
party of pale-faces on their trail, they must 
kill the prisoners.”’ 

* Let’s fire on them,” I whispered; but 
he pressed my arm tightly, and I restrained 
my impatience. I noticed that none of 
them but one had their guns in their hands; 
they had leaned them against the trees. All 
the Indians looked from time to time in the 
direction where their scout might be ex- 
pected to appear; they looked uneasy, and 
it was plain that his long absence troubled 
them. 

When the Indians had cooked meat 
enough, they distributed pieces of it to the 
others; and going to two other figures that 
were seated on a log with their faces toward 
us, they unbound their arms, and gave them 
something to eat. These were my father 
and the priest. The Indians cast a glance 
at them now and then while they ate, and 
no movement that either of them made 
passed unobserved. A female figure, which 
could be none other than Deborah, stood be- 
fore the fire, and when one of the Indians 
offered her some of the meat, she turned up 
her nose in disgust at the burned and 
smoked morsels, and getting hold of some 
raw pieces, she began to cook for herself, 
I noticed that her hands were free, and that 
the Indians seemed to pay little heed to her, 
except to watch her actions with curiosity. 
She cooked some of the meat to suit herself, 
and then going around to her fellow-cap- 
tives, she looked straight the other way, and 
said: 

“It’s only fit for the dogs, and we wont 
have it,’’ and taking the pieces from their 
hands, she.threw them into the fire and sub- 
stituted herown. One of the Indians gave 
a grunt, but none of them interfered with 
her. Filling her own mouth with the meat, 
she paraded up and down before the fire 
several times with her arms akimbo, and 
then broke out into a low chant something 
like this: | 

**O you wicked red creeters, 

What d’ye think, what d’ye think, 

O ye heathen red Injuns, 
What d’ ye think? 

For you’ ve shed the blood of children, 

And of good men and women,— 

O Lord, send your lightning, 

O men send your bullets, 

Strike ‘em dead, strike ’em dead, strike ’em 

dead!”’ 

I have no doubt that Debby meant this 


to be very solemn; but her fantastic notions 
and queer voice made it look and sound odd 
enough, and the chorus of grunts which the 
Indians gave to it was probably as near an 
approach to a laugh as they usually made, 
Another figure now attracted my attention ; 
a little girl in Indian dress, lying on a bear- 
skin before the fire. She leaned on her 
elbow, and looked thoughtfully into the 
flames; and though a smile flitted over her 
face as she saw Debby’s funny actions, it 
quickly gave way toa look of sadness, Her 
face showed traces of tears, and a sigh came 
often to her lips. She was a handsome 
little creature, and her blue eyes, golden 
hair, and ruddy face, contrasted strangely 
with her Indian dress and trappings. Pres- 
ently Debby came and sat down by her, and 
putting her arms around her, tried to coax 
her to eat some of the venison; but the child 
said, 

““No—I can’t eat. O my poor father 
and mother!’’ 

A burst of grief accompanied the words. 
Debby made her put her head on her shoul- 
der, and then rocked her to and froin her 
arms, and tried to soothe her as a mother 
would soothe an infant. It is needless te 
say that I recognized the poor little Barlow 
orphan. 

By this time it had grown dark outside 
of the circle of light shed by the fire. The 
Indians had now got together in two groups 
of three each, and were having an animated 
discussion, 

“They’re gettin’ a good deal alarmed 
about that dead feller,” whispered Gabriel. 
** We'll have to make a move pretty soon, I 
guess.” 

One of them looked toward the two cap- 
tives every moment, plainly intending to 
bind their arms again when they had fin- 
ished eating; but we saw that the two men 
were protracting the meal, often pretending 
to take a bite when they really bit nothing, 
They were talking in low tones and hurried- 
ly, and they sat so near us that we had no 
trouble in making out most of what they 
uttered. From all that they said, and their 
manner of saying it, I saw that they knew 
that their captors did not understand Eng- 
lish, but that they were anxious not to 
create any suspicion by talking earnestly or 
with excitement. 

‘Believe me, Father Paul,” my father 
said, ‘“‘this is our opportunity; we may 
never have another. Theirsuspicions have 
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been deeply stirred by that gun that we 
heard; they may not unbind us again until 
they have put us safely in the confinement 
that they are taking us to, A few minutes 
ago, I heard one of them say to another, 
that if he thought we were followed by a 
party of whttes, he should be in favor of 
killing us all.” 

**Do you think there can be any friends 
near us?’’ the missionary anxiously asked. 

**Tam puzzled to know what to think 
about it. I hope and pray that my boy and 
Gabriel escaped the hands of these fiends, 
and it is possible, at last, that they did. In 
that case, they would come back to the 
cabin, and they would be likely to find the 
note that I got a chance to write, and which 
Deborah fastened to the tree. Then they 
would follow us; and Gabriel is so expert 
in woodcraft and can follow a trail so well, 
that even without the lame pony which was 
turned loose yesterday, to testify to our 
presence near by, he would find signs 
enough to enable him to follow us closely. 
The firing of that gun is a strong confirma- 
tion of my hope. I cannot understand ex- 
actly why it was fired; but I cannot help 
thinking that it was in the hands of a friend, 
and my hopes have risen very high ever 
since I heard it. The savages, you see, are 
suspicious. If we can make a bold stroke 
for freedom now, I verily believe the dis- 
charge of our guns will bring friends and 
help to us within an hour.” 

The priest sighed. ‘* Our condition is in- 
deed critical,’ he said. “It was only by 
the strong interference of Segurm that we es- 
caped the hatchet; and you heard the orders 
that he gave to-day, when he left for the 
south—that the utmost care should be taken 
to prevent our escape, and that we should 
be carried to the Indian village, many miles 
off, and safely confined. What can they 
want with us?” 

**T think I know,’”’? my father replied. 
‘* The war that the Sacs and Foxes have so 
treacherously begun, will spread wherever 
their tribe or any of its branches has a foot- 
hold. It will ravage Iowa, and much of 
Missouri and Illinois. The white people in 
the settlements and at the East will retaliate 
at once and sharply; they will take many of 
the warriors prisoners; and the Indians, 
knowing their own treachery, and the hide- 
ous outrages they have practiced on the 
whites, will fear for the good treatment of 
their own prisoners. And though we were 
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spared at first on account of Segurm’s friend- 
ship to me, yet I believe we shall be pre- 
served fora very different object. Weshall 
be simply hostages,” 

** But what can we do? We cannot pre- 
vail over these six Indians, even if my holy 
office and employment did not forbid it. 
How can I engage in the shedding of blood? 
For years have I been about among these 
poor people teaching them of Christ who 
came to bring peace.”’ 

‘And you see how much the scoundrels 
have profited by your teaching,” my father 
interrupted. The priest sighed, and con- 
tinned, 

‘**T fear that is owing to the weakness of 
the teacher. And I fear for our future; our 
lives, and those of these two innocent fe- 
males, seem to me to be in peril, sooner or 
later; but how—how can I shed blood?” 

My father made no immediate reply. 
The talk of the Indians had grown more 
and more excited, and they continually 
motioned toward the woods, and then to- 
ward the prisoners, The prolonged absence 
of the scout was troubling them, and fear- 
ing that they were pursued, they were evi- 
dently debating whether to dispose of the 
prisoners in ashort and bloody way. I only 
caught a word now and then that I could 
understand; but Gabriel knew all that was 
said, and as his hand rested on my arm, I 
felt it tremble with excitement. 

** Did you hear that?” my father contin- 
ued, speakin: the priest in a low tone 
and rapidly. ‘They have just determined 
that if their scout does not return before 
daylight, the whole four of us shall be killed; 
and they are going to watch with arms 
ready till then, and put the fire out. Here 
they come to tie us, There are guns lean- 
ing on that tree. My mind is made up; I 
dare not wait; I shall strike for liberty and 
life.” 

** God help you!’ the priest murmured. 

Gabriel softly rose to a sitting posture, 
and cocked his rifle. I did the same. 

“You take that chap that’s tryin’ to put 
the cords on Debby,”’ he whispered, ‘‘ and 
T’ll relieve the little un of that ugly rascal 
that’s goin’ to tie her arms behind her. 
Fire the instant your father makes a jump 
for the guns.”’ 

The words were hardly whispered, when 
my father rose to his feet and bounded to 
the tree, against which the gans were lying. 
Each and every Indian instantly sprang 
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toward him; but my rifle and Gabriel’s 
rang out together, and two of the savages 
dropped dead. My father snatched a rifle 
and shot another through the head, and 
Gabriel promptly seized his spare gun, and 
disposed of another. Four of the Indians 
were now lying dead; and when Gabriel 
rushed from the bushes with a loud yell, 
clubbing his rifle over his head, with me 
following at his heels, the two remaining 
were stricken with terror, and fled into the 
forest. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
STRUGGLES FOR ESCAPE. 


I CANNOT half describe the meeting that 
followed. From the instant that my father 
made his desperate rush for the guns, until 
the two Indians who were left took their 
flight, not more than three minutes had 
passed; and so sudden was the whole affair 
that our friends could hardly realize at first 
who the two were who had come in the very 
nick of time to their rescue. It was such a 
scene as we meet not more than once ina 
lifetime, and I feel that 1 have no business 
to try to tell about it. My father had,me 
in his arms, too agitated to speak; Father 
Paul had hold of both my hands, and raised 
his eyes to Heaven in silent prayer and 
thanksgiving for its mercies to us all; while 
Debby seized Gabriel around the waist, and 
fairly hugged him in the excess of her joy. 
In a few moments we had all become suffi- 
ciently composed again to talk quietly and 
calmly about our situation, and what was 
best to be done; and sitting there about the 
fire, we conferred about what had happened 
to us during the last two eventful days, and 
what was to be our course for the future, 
It is not necessary for me to go over all the 
conversations that we had, and the explana- 
tions that were made, and as I advance with 
my story, space becomes too precious to al- 
low any of it to be thrown away. All that 
was said around that fire in half an hour, 
the questions that were asked and the an- 
swers that were made, would fill a volume. 
It is sufficient to say, that Gabriel and I 
learned that we were correct in most of the 
guesses we had made as to why the savages 
had spared our friends, as to the way in 
which they had managed to communicate 
with us, and as to the meaning of Segurm’s 
actions. After [ had talked a while with 
my father and the priest, and had endured 


afew of Debby’s frantic hugs, I sat down 
by the orphan girl, and had a long talk with 
her. She felt sorrowful enough at the dread- 
ful fate of her parents, and lonely too, and 
the fearful and bloody conflicts that had 
happened before her eyes had stunned her 
with their violence. But she was something 
more cheerful now, with the fortunate turn 
that affairs had taken, and she seemed 
pleased to recognize me as the boy who had 
twice been to her father’s cabin, and who 
had been the last visitor there before the 
massacre. She gave me the details of the 
dreadful tragedy, as she saw it; but I will 
not dwell on them, for | feel that there is 
quite enough of that subject already in my 
story. But one thing I did desire to know, 
and that was how the Indians came to spare 
her life. She gave me her explanation of 
it, and it was the only one that L ever heard. 
The Indians who killed her parents were 
surprised to see her dressed in Indian cos- 
tume. One of them had actually seized her 
and lifted his hatchet above her head, when 
another caught his arm, and after a fierce 
exchange of words, her arms were tied, and 
she was hurried away across the clearing, 
where after a time they were joined by the 
party that had attacked our cabin, and all 
the prisoners were taken in charge by Se- 
gurm and the seven warriors that he select- 
ed. She said that neither she nor Debby 
were allowed to ride the pony, and that she 
was very tired. A few branches torn from 
the trees was all the shelter they had during 
the storm of the night before, and their 
clothes had only been dried since this fire 
was made. 

“But your Indian dress,” I asked. 
** Where did that come from?” 

She said that a very old Indian woman, 
who she had heard was since dead, had fal- 
len sick near their cabin a year before, and 
had come to the cabin for shelter. She was 
kindly treated and allowed to remain till 
she was well enough to leave, and she 
seemed to take a special liking for this little 
girl. The fall before, which was probably 
a short time before she died, she had sent 
this costume to her little friend; aud she ° 
was so pleased with it that she sometimes 
wore it at home. She happened to have it 
on the day before; and it doubtless saved 
her life. The Indian who interfered to save 
her had probably heard of the present, and 
the reason for it; and that strange senti- 
ment, Indian gratitude, had been powerful 
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enough to rescue a life in the very midst of 
that scene of blood and terror. 

Iasked her name. She replied that it 
was Nanny; but the old Indian woman -+had 
called her Nanekah, and her parents after- 
ward called her so. 

**] like that name the best, I think,’’ she 
said, ‘* You may call me that.’ 

Then I asked her about her friends and 
relatives, and she surprised me by say- 
ing that she had an uncle in St. Louis, who 
she knew would be glad to adopt her. I 
had been interested in the lonely little or- 
phan before; but this knowledge seemed to 
draw her closer to me. There was somuch 
in our situation and in the objects we de- 
sired that was alike, that I began to feel as 
though I must be her protector. I spoke 
encouragingly to her of the future, telling 
her that I was hoping to reach St. Louis, 
and that I would help her get there. I pre- 
sume I talked quite large for a boy of fifteen, 
considering the actual situation of things; 
but my talk pleased and cheered her, and 
did no harm. 

It took little time to finish up all this nec- 
essary talk, and we were now called to a 
consultation, or council of war, as it might 
be called, that was being held around the 
fire. My father took the lead, as usual at 
such a time, and rapidly set forth our situa- 
tion and its difficulties. 

“We have been wonderfully favored by 
providence, my friends,” he said, ‘* but 
there is no denying that we are still ina 
very critical position. We are in the midst 
of enemies, savage, vindictive enemies. 
The nearest seitlement that we can have 
any hope has been strong enough to resist 
the attucks of the Indians is more than 
fifty miles away, and to reach it we must 
go through acountry swarming with sav- 
ages. The Indians we have slain will make 
us peculiar objects for the vengeance of the 
warriors, and we must expect no mercy 
when we are next taken. Death for all of 
us—torture for the men—is about certain. 
Now what shall we do? Whatever is to be 
done must be done quickly, for those two 
fleet-footed fellows who escaped will carry 
the alarm far and wide. An hundred war- 
riors will be on our trail before morning! 
Gabriel, speak up—have you any plans?”’ 

The hunter had a plan, and a most excel- 
lent one it was. To be brief, I will state it 
in my own words. To the best of his be- 
lief, we had travelled about fifteen miles 


from our desolated homes, and were then 
about eight miles from the nearest point on 
Clear Lake. About a quarter of a mile 
from that point, which was directly across 
the lake from our old home, there was an 
islet, not more than two hundred feet across 
in any direction, There were several large 
trees on it; there was a large natural cave 
of rocks, and deep water close up to the 
rocky shore, where there was excellent fish- 
ing. The islet was. grassy, and, on the 
whole, a beautiful little spot. Gabriel and 
I knew it well, for we had often spent the 
day there fishing, and once had passed the 
night very comfortably in the cave. He 
now proposed that we should get to the 
shore of the lake as fast as possible, when 
he would go around by the shore and get 
our boat from the place where it was kept, 
and bringing it across the lake, transport us 
all over to the islet, where he believed we 
could defend ourselves until some new for- 
tune should favor us and release us from 
the pressure of ourenemies. The plan was 
instantly approved by my father and the 
priest; I liked it, as a matter of course, 
Five minutes after our determination was 
taken, we were on our way to the lake 
through the woods, piloted by Gabriel. 
Tired, wearied out as we were, and es- 
pecially Nanekah and Deborah, it was a 
severe labor for us to make that eight miles 
through the dark forest by the coming of 
daylight; but we did it. The sky was 
cloudy, and twice Gabriel hesitated about 
the way; but he found it each time. We 
made a strange company as we plodded 
along; and as it was thought prudent to 
move in silence, we could not cheer each 
other by speech. We had decided to carry 
everything left by the Indians that could be 
useful to us; and so not only all their guns, 
but the bearskin, and several large pieces 
of the venison, were brought along. First 
came Gabriel, with a gun on each shoulder; 
then my father, with the same; then Debby, 
carrying the bearskin, the blankets and the 
meat; then Father Paul, with the rest of 
the guns; and lastly myself, carrying my 
own rifle, and helping the weary little Nane- 
kab. We thus had nine firearms with three 
of us to use them, not counting the priest; 
and as all the ammunition of the four In- 
dians who had fallen had been taken from 
them and added to our store, we were very 
liberally supplied in this way. Slowly we 
plodded on, stopping three times for a rest - 
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of five minutes. We heard nothing of any 
enemy; but our hearts beat anxiously, for 
we well knew that they might appear at 
any time. There were many silent prayers 
offered up that night, that the savage hands 
might be stayed till we could reach that isle 
of refuge. 

In the first gray light of the morning we 
reached the shore of the lake, and gazed off 
where the islet lay; quite near, and yet 
saparated from us, as we knew, by a stretch 
of deep water. Oh, how we longed for the 
boat that lay at least five miles off, where I 
had tied it but afew days before! We must 
have it; there were no materials here io 
build a raft, no tools with which to build 
it, nor time, had there been both the oth- 
ers. 
** Now good-by to ye all!’ said Gabriel, 
cheerily, as he loped off along the shore. 
**If I hev good luck, I’ll be back by the 
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middle of the arternoon. Keep close, and 
keep stout hearts.” 

As the sun rose, the whole surface of the 
laké was lighted up, and it occurred to 
more than one of us, that five persons close 
together could hardly fail to be seen by any 
one who might be scouting over the lake; 
and we retired a little way into the forest. 
There a kind of bed was made for Deborah 
and the iittle girl, out of the bearskin and 
blankets, and some dry leaves, and both of 
them were quickly sound asleep, and forget- 
ting their weariness and trouble. It was 
an anxious time for the rest of us, and I 
Was as anxious as any one; but my tired 
body yielded before noon, and I too fell 
asleep, The sun was quite low in the west 
when Father Paul awoke me with the wel- 
come news that Gabriel with the boat had 
just come in sight around the point. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE CHILD AND THE FAIRY. 


BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


Ir was Christmas Eve, and little Bertha 
lay awake wondering what Santa Claus 
would bringher. ‘‘ Heis adear old fellow,’’ 
thought the child, ‘‘for he never forgets 
me. I wonder if everybody is as happy as 
I am to-night? HowlI wish that I could 
take a peep into every home in the city, and 
see what they are all doing!’ 

Hardly had she made this wish when just 
opposite the lamp that was burning near 
the bed appeared the queerest, funniest lit- 
tle lady she had ever seen. She was dressed 
in a robe of bright green, richly embroi- 
dered with gold, and on her tiny feet were 
green shoes with gold buckles. She had 
beautiful gauze-like wings, and in one hand 
held a small wand. Her eyes were so 
bright and pleasant, and her smile was so 
sweet, that Bertha did not feel in the least 
afraid, although she was very much sur- 
prised. 

*“*T suppose you do not know me,” said 
the little creature, as she nodded to the 
child. ‘* Well, I am the fairy Benevolence, 
and as [ am aspecial friend to good chil- 
dren, I shall take you through the city to- 


night, and let you see all the wonders it 
contains, while at the same time we shall be 
ourselves invisible. But first you must be- 
come like one of us.”’ 

So saying, she raised her tiny wand, and 
in an instant Bertha was changed into a 
beautiful fairy, with bright wings and a 
gold-embroidered robe. 

**Dear me, how fine I am!” she ex- 
claimed; and she smiled at her reflection in 
the glass, as perhaps you have seen older 
persons do, 

** Now we are ready,” said the fairy, “‘so 
come along.”’ 

And away they went down the streets and 


‘into brilliantly lighted parlors, where they 


saw beautiful Christmas trees, fairly loaded 
with glittering toys and valuable gifts. As 
they were leaving one of these houses, they 
saw a pale, ragged boy sitting on the mar- 
ble steps, crying bitterly, while a well- 
dressed man hurried by with his arms full 
of bundles. 

‘** Poor boy!” sighed Bertha, ‘‘ how I wish 
the gentleman would give him anice Christ- 
mas gift.” 
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* Let us pull his sleeve,”’ said the fairy, 
* and see if he will.” 

So they both gave a jerk, and the man, 
looking around, saw the boy, and, coming 
up, kindly inquired what was the matter. 

**I am half frozen,’’ sobbed the child, 
and have no money to buy any clothing,”’ 

“Well, my man,” said the gentleman, 
**come with me to the first clothing store, 
and we will see what we can do in the way 
of an outfit.” 

** There,” said the fairy, as they turned 
away, “how much better it is to live for 
others than ourselves! We have seen one 
sad heart made glad tonight, and the knowl- 
edge of having done a good deed wiil make 
the giver a great deal happier.’’ 

Presently they reached a small and rather 
mean-looking cottage, and a great, ill-louk- 
ing fellow, wrapped in a ragged overcoat, 
blundered past and rushed up the steps. 

“Come,” said the fairy, *‘let us go in 
and see what we can do for these poor peo- 
ple. I know something about this fellow, 
and am certain that no good errand brings 
him here to-night.” 

“Tom Randal!’ called the man, as he 
pushed the door rudely open. “ I have come 
to tell you that I think you a pretty scoun- 
drel for not finishing the work you com- 
menced a week ago, and—”’ 

* But, sir, my wife was very sick,’’ began 
the man. 

**Hold your tongue!” roared the angry 
fellow. ‘‘I mean to say that I shall never 
give you another bit of work to do, and 
shall not pay you one cent for that which 
you have already done.” And away he 
strode, muttering savagely as he went, “I 
won’t pay 

**Ho! ho!’ laughed the fairy, ‘‘ we shall 
see. In one of his pockets is a great roll of 
money, and I propose now that we get into 
that same pocket, and accompany him to 
his house.”’ 

So they both got in, and in afew moments 
reached the miserable little hovel that the 
miser called home. So wretched it was 
that even the mice refused to keep him 
company. 

“* Now,” said he, as he barred the door, 
“TI have brought back a goodly sum of 
money, and I must place it under my pillow 
tonight for safe keeping.”’ 

With that he put his hand on his pocket- 
book, and attempted to draw it out, but it 
did not move; he tugged until great drops 
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of perspiration stood on his brow, but all in 
vain. 

‘*What the plague is the matter?” he 
roared, as he stamped around the room ina 
fearful rage. ‘* Have the days of witch- 
craft come again? But stop! a bright 
thought strikes me. I will get the scissors 
and cut the pocket out. Badly as I hate to 
see my coat spoiled, it is a great deal better 
than losing my money.” 

So saying, he began cutting away, but the 
pocket seemed hard as iron, and the scissors 
did not even make a dint. 

“*Horrors!’’ he yelled, as he flung them 
angrily on the floor. ‘‘Iam aruined man 
if Ido not get my money back. What shall 
I do?” 

Just then the fairy began singing, ina 
voice as clear and sweet as the chimes of a 
silver bell,— 


‘*Give heed to my words: 
Be honest and true, 
And do as you’d have 
Others do unto you.” 


** Bless my soul!’* exclaimed the man, in 
a great fright. ‘‘ It is a fairy who has been 
playing such pranks with my pocket-book, 
Well, Mr. or Madam, whichever you are, 
please tell me what I shall do to put youin 
a good humor, and get my money back.” 
Here the fairy sang again,— 


“If you wish to do right, 
To Tom Randal’s go; 
Recall what you said, 
And pay what you owe.” 


**Humph! I'd almost as lief part with my 
head as my money; but if I must, I must,’’ 
growled the miser. And back they all went 
to the cottage, where the debt was paid, and 
two more heavy hearts gladdened. 

I cannot tell you how many homes our 
two little friends visited that night, but 
wherever they went they brought peace and 
happiness. 

** Now I must bid you good-by,”’ said the 
fairy, as they reached Bertha’s home; * but 
before I go, I shall give you a bit of advice, 
which I hope you will remember. Always 
be grateful for every gift that you enjoy, 
and do all in your power to make others 
happy.” 

With these words the good fairy vanished, 
but you may rest assured that the lesson 
she left behind was not forgotten. 
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“HERE, Spray! Come here, old fellow!”’ 

The words, spoken in an affectionate tone, 
were answered by a joyful bark, and a large 
black-and-tan dog sprang into the room, and 
leaped up against his master, licked his hand 
and snapped playfully at his feet. 

His entrance now, when many little folks 
were having an evening party, was greeted 
with alively clapping of hands; for Spray 
was a great pet, and had been taught by the 
gentleman who owned him to do some won- 
derful tricks. Many of the company begged 
that he be allowed to show these tricks, as 
some of the young guests had never seen 
them; and Spray’s master readily con- 
sented. 

“Here, sir!’ said the gentleman, in a 
tone of command, after Spray had been in- 
troduced all around; ‘‘ show me how big 
people waltz.”’ 

Spray pricked up his ears intelligently, 
and, as his master whistled some bars of a 
favorite air, rose on his legs and began to 
dance around and around, keeping time 
with the tune. 

While the little folks were laughing heart- 
ily at this clever imitation of a popular 
amusement, the gentleman suddenly cried, 
“Cigars!” 

The word was scarcely spoken, when 
Spray dropped on all-fours, and, raising 
himself on his fore-paws, walked slowly 
about the room in that difficult position. 

** Now, sir,’ said his master, when he 
had done, “‘we’ll do something harder. 
Show me how the schoolmaster reads.”’ 

All Spray’s little audience waited with 
delight to see how he would do this. 

Lifting himself on his haunches, he 
stretched out his paws, as if he were hold- 
ing a schoolbook, and turning his head 
around slowly, with a comical air of sever- 
ity, as if trying to get the attention of imag- 
inary scholars, he began to open and shut 
his jaws, so as to imitate reading the lesson. 

“Big word, Spray!’ said his owner, as 
his pet was thus acting the schoolmaster, 
reminding him that a long, hard word was 
near at hand. 

Spray took the hint, and with a funny 
look that made all the party laugh, opened 


DOG SPRAY. 


his jaws very wide indeed, to show his 
scholars how to pronounce the hard word 
properly. 

The lesson done, and school dismissed, 
the dog dropped to the floor at a sign, and 
allowed himself to be petted and praised by 
the company. 

“Tell me,’’ said his master, after a time, 
““whether you would rather be a wicked 
traitor or die for your country.’”’ 

Spray, on hearing the question, ran round 
the room, and at last, finding a soft spot on 
the carpet, rolled over on his back, curled 
up his legs, and closed his eyes, to show the 
company that, if he had bis choice, he 
would die a hero. As he lay this way, the 
little folks tried to make him move by coax- 
ing and threats; but he did not stir until 
his master cried, ‘‘ Police!’ And then he 
sprang up and ran to him, as if for protec- 
tion from the dreaded policeman. When 
told that the policeman had gone away, 
however, he came out from his hiding-place, 
and turned a somersault on the floor, as 
much as to say: 

*T’m not a bit afraid! J1’ll play as much 
as I like, spite of all the policemen in the 
world.” 

**Go and open that door, sir!’ said his 
master, pointing to the parlor door, that 
stood slightly ajar. 

Spray, hearing the command, sprangaway 
from the girls who were petting him, and 
creeping through the opening into the hall, 
raised himself on his hind-legs, and pushed 
the door wide open against the wail. 

‘* Now shut it again, sir!’ said his mas- 
ter; and Spray obeyed, forcing his way be- 
hind the door, raising himself on his hind- 
legs as before, and slamming it to with a 
loud bang. 

**That’s a good dog,” said his master, 
patting him on the head. ‘“ Now go over 
there and bring me your tail.” 

With that, Spray went into the corner 
and began to run around in acircle. After 
doing this a good many times, he dropped 
down on his haunches and made several 
laughable attempts to catch hold of his 
waggihg tail. At last, seizing it firmly in 
his teeth, he stood up, and went on turning 
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around and around, just as puss does when 
she chases after her tail. After turning in 
this way for quite a while, Spray at last 
reached the sofa, on which his master and 
several of his young companions were seat- 
ed, laughing at him, and, at the former’s 
command, let go his hold, and allowed his 
tail to wag as before. 

Presently Spray broke away from the hugs 
and petting bestowed upon him by his little 
friends, and ran up to his master, who or- 
dered him to show how he wrestled. 

Running to the middle of the room, Spray 
planted his paws firmly on the carpet, and 
lifted one after the other several times, to 
show how boys change their feet about 
when wrestling. At length, after showing 
more such feints, he rolled over and over 
to show how boys tumble about when wres- 
tling in a hay-loft or on the long grass. 

Again escaping from the caresses of the 
delighted spectators, after this amusing ex- 
hibition, he lay down at his master’s feet. 
The gentleman then seized Spray’s wagging 


tail, and making believe to bite it, said, 
“Shall I bite it? Say, ‘Oh, no?” 

Spray now became rather refractory, and 
would not at first do as he was told; but 
when the order was repeated in a tone of 
authority, he turned his eyes up to his mas- 
ter’s face, and uttered alow whine, which 
sounded really very much like the words 
**Oh, 

Having thus made him plead to be let off, 
as well as a dog could, his master told him 
to jump up and make a figure eight; first, 
however, patting him affectionately, as a 
reward for his previous obedience. As his 
master stood up, Spray walked around, and 
in and out of both his feet from right to 
left; thus following the outline of a figure 
eight, us skaters do when cutting it on the 
ice, 

Thus ended his tricks for the evening, 
and, after being praised and called a ‘‘ good 
dog’’ by his master, he joined in the sports 
of his young friends, until his owner called 
him to go home, 


THE DANCING LEAVES. 


BY MARGARET EYTINGE. 


How the leaves that had fallen from 
the great trees bending over the water all 
of a sudden commenced to dance on the 
beach! Red leaves, yellow leaves, brown 
leaves, leaves of all shades and colors, They 
twirled and whirled and sprang in the air, 
and then ran gayly after each other with 
little prancing steps. It looked as though a 
rainbow, a little faded, had broken to pieces 
upon the sands. The wind laughed and 
shouted, and the more he laughed and 
shouted, faster and faster danced the 
leaves. 

A little sunfish popped his head out of 
the water, his scales glistening like silver. 
**How merry you all are!” he said. ‘I 
almost wish I were a leaf.” 

“Tt is our last dance,” said the leaves, 
as they waltzed past him, “‘ and when it is 
over we shall lie down, bid good-by to au- 


tumn, and wait for winter to come and 
cover us up with his white snow mantle.” 

‘* How can you be so happy about it?” 
asked the sunfish. ‘I’m sure I shouldn’t 
like to lie down and be hidden away for- 
ever under any kind of a mantle.” 

“Why should we be sad?’’ asked the 
leaves in turn. ‘* We have had a lovely 
life, months of birds and showers and sun- 
shine, swinging to and fro in the sweet- 
scented air. And now that we are parted 
from our parent trees, we do not repine, 
but, glad with the memories of past sum- 
mer hours, dance gayly out of our wood- 
land world to the sound of the laughing 
wind.’’ And they danced and danced until, 
tired and weary, they dropped all in a heap 
beside an old gray stone that lay on the 
beach, and the wind, flinging some sand 
over them, fled laughing away. 
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TRUE STORY 


One bitter cold morning last winter, as 
I was standing with my little Charley at the 
front parlor-window, I saw a quiet old 
horse coming down the street, drawing a 
light wagon, and driven by a neatly dressed 
young man. They came on, until they 
were justin front of our house, when the 
horse stopped, backed the wagon up to the 
curbstone, and refused to go any further. 

The young man tried to urge on the horse, 
but the horse would not go; then he sat 
and waited patiently, speaking kindly; then 
he jumped out, pulled off his gloves, and 
patted the horse, and rubbed him, and took 
hold of his bridle to lead him, It was no 
use; so he got up on the seat again, and hit 
him with the whip, saying, ‘‘Get up!’ as 
loud as he could. 

But he could not force the horse to move; 
80 he got out, and rubbed and patted him 
again, whistling and swinging his arms to 
keep himself warm; for the air was very 
keen and sharp. 

At last, after a long struggle, when he 
found the horse would not go an inch for 
him, he sent to the stab:e for the groom, 
who came hurrying down to see what he 
could do. 

Together they worked, first coaxing, then 
whipping, again and again, but all to no 
purpose; for the poor animal would not go 
one step. 


OF A HORSE. 


At last I became very restless at the sight 
of so much useless beating, and said to my 
little boy, “ Charley, go down to the cook, 
and tell her mamma wants her to give you 
a lump of sugar as large as your hand.”’ 

“‘And what shall I do with it, mamma?” 
said he. 

** Take it out to the man, and ask him to 
give it to the horse,’’ was my reply. 

Charley was pleased with the errand, and, 
going quickly to the cook, he got the sugar 
and carried it out. 

‘Mister, mister!’ I heard him say, 
“here is some sugar to sweeten that old 
horse, and make him go; give it to him.” 

** My old horse is sweet as honey now,” 
said the man, laughing. But he took the 
sugar, and gave it to the poor animal, who 
was so pleased with it, that he rolled it over 
and over on his tongue, and licked his 
mouth, and seemed to enjoy it greatly. 

When the men had waited until he had 
finished it, they got into the wagon, pulled 
the reins, said ‘‘ Get up;” and the pleased 
horse got up and went on. 

Charley came in, shivering, but delighted. 
“If I were that man,’’ said he, ‘* I would 
always carry a lump of sugar in my pocket 
when 1 had to drive that horse on acold 
morning. And now,” continued he, ‘‘I 
would like a lump myself.’ And he got 
it. 


Kirry CLoveR.—Kitty Clover is a pretty 
child, but she is alwaysin afret. Morning, 
noon and night you hear Kitty Clover cry- 
ing. Her aunty said the other day that she 
thought she really should have to go abroad. 
She could not live another year in the same 
house with a girl who was forever in tears. 

The day begins in this way with Kitty: 
Mamma says, ‘*‘ Come, darling, it’s time to 
getup. The first bell rang five minutes ago.” 

* Oh, dear!’ says Kitty, ‘“‘ I haven’t had 
half sleep enough. I can’t wake up yet!” 

** But, my love, you have not time to lie 
still. Breakfast will be ready, and you have 
your lessons to look over, and nine o’clock 
will soon be here!’’ 

Very ungraciously Kitty rises. She pokes 
out first one foot and then the other, and 
she looks about to see what she can find as 
a cause of complaint. 


‘*Must I wear that hateful dress?” she 
exclaims, presently. ‘*I want to wear my 
new one and ruffled apron.” 

**That dress will do you for this week, 
dear,” mamma answers, cheerfully. But 
itis no use. Kitty Clover cries. Between 
daylight and dark she sometimes cries six- 
teen times. 

Yet, strange to say, it is only at home 
that she behavesso. In school, her teacher 
tells us, she is avery goodchild. Nowhere, 
except where mamma is, is our little girl so 
cross and fretful. 

What shall we do with Kitty? We are 
afraid that a pucker is growing on her pret- 
ty forehead and that the tears will wash.all 
the brightness out of her blue eyes. 

Is there nothing that Kitty herself could 
do to help mend this dreadfal state of 
affairs? 
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Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to Epwin R. Briees, West BETHEL, 
Ozford County, MAINE. 


Answers to August Puzzles. 


18. Colewort. 19. Scant, cant, ant. 
20. G-lory. 21. R-egret. 22. B-eagle. 


23. SHAFF 244 LunatiC 
HOPER 
APPLE Negation 
FELON U re hiN 
TREND MaderiaA 


25. Boastfuily, 26. Unraveleth. 

27. Grammarian. 28. Grammarolite. 
29. Scarificator. 30. Delivered. 

81. Unmeaning. 382. Admonished. 
83. Archimandrite. 384. Arabesque, 


: false pride goeth before destruc- 
tion.” 388. Pop-e. 39. Loo-k. 40. Thin-k, 
41. Julia-n. 

42.—Charade. 
My first four letters name a brand 
Which Nature, with unerring hand, 
Impartialiy upon all those 
Who violate her laws bestows. 
My last four letters name a place 
Where congregate the human race, 
On multifarious acts intent, 
Where time and cash is freely spent, 
My whole adds value to all things, 
Though much unhappiness it brings. 
Beau K. 
Geographical Anagrams. 
43. Madam rest. 
44. Tame no sin. 
45. Cans told. 
CoRNSILK. 


46.—Diamond Puzzle. 


A consonant; acloth worn by children; 
an Indian plant; word -for word; fruit con- 
taining seeds; a song; a consonant. 


47.—Word Square. 


Mingled; a female name; a sailing vessel ; 
an injection; to decline. 
Witt A. StTetson. 


Decapitations. 


48. Behead to fascinate, and leave a skin; 
again, and leave a measure. 


49. Behead a fish, and leave a party; 
again, and leave at a loss, ; 
Capi SHANE. 


50.—Numerical Enigma. 
I am composed of nine letters. 
My 6, 7, 1, 4, 5, is to gather. 
My 3, 8, 9, 2, consists of three. 
My whole is a puzaler. 
Capi SHANE. 


Reversals, 

51. Reverse a lake, and get to make new. 
52. A river, and get to bend. 
53. A town in Maine, and get a fish. 
54. A resinous substance, and get an animal. 
55. To carouse, and get a mechanical power, 
56. A cape, and get an esculent root. 

SKEEZIKS. 


57.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
The ist is in Adam, but not in Eve; 
The 2d is in license, but not in leave; 
The 3d is in pigeon, but not in quail; 
The 4th is in auction, but not in sale; 
The 5th is in house, but not in home; 
The 6th is in wander, but not in roam; 
The 7th is in coat, but not in hat; 
The 8th is in kitten, but not in cat; 
The 9th is in small, but not in big; 
The 10th is in dress, but not in rig; 
The 11th is in find, but not in lose; 
The 12th is in boots, but not in shoes; 
The whole is a word that editors use, 
ALICE MaupD BLAKE. 


Syncopations. 
58. Syncopate a city, and get an animal. 
59. A city, and get 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the first complete list of answers we 
will give a year’s subscription to The Sphinz. 
For the best list of answers, if all are not 
solved, we will send a pretty chromo. 

Answers to the May puzzles were received 
from Eff Aitch, S. W. Lessley, Nide, and 
E. W. Leavitt. 

Prizes are awarded to S. W. Lessley for 
first solving No. 80; to Eff Aitch for the 
best list of answers; and to “ Beau K”’ for 
the best original charade. 

Accepted.—Enigmas by «‘‘ Beau K,”’ and 
“Wild Rose;’ Cross-Word Enigma by E. 
W. Leavitt; Puzzles by ‘‘ Skeeziks.”’ 

RUTHVEN. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Grenorszk Pasty.—Take a quarter of a 
pas of the freshest butter, put it in a 

wl, and warm it until it can be beaten 
with a spoon; add to it four ounces of pow- 
dered loaf-sugar, and beat the two together 
until a smooth white cream is obtained; 
then add one egg, and keep on beating the 
mixture till it is smooth again; then add 
three more eggs in the same manner—the 

rm of the egg should be removed; lastly, 
ncorporate quickly a quarter of a pound of 
fine flour, and as soon as the mixture is 
smooth pour it out to the thickness of half 
an inch on a buttered flat tin, which must 
be put into the oven at once. When done 
—in about ten or fifteen minutes—turn out 
the slab of genoise, and put it to cool, under- 
side uppermost, on a sieve. 

N.B.—There is a great knack in beatin 
this paste to prevent its curdling. Shoul 
this happen, it can be remedied by beating 
as quickly as possible until the mixture is 
smooth again. Take a slab of genoise, 
spread on the top of it the thinnest possible 
coating of apricot jam, and next a coating 
of chocolate a Put it into a very hot 
oven for rather less than a minute, take it 
out, and let it cool. Then cut it up witha 
sharp knife in any shape you like. 


Steam JoHNNY-CAKE.—Two eggs, two 
heaping tablespoonfuls of light brown su- 
gar, two teacupfuls good buttermilk, one 
teacupful sweet cream not too thick, two 
even teaspoonfuls soda, three even teaspoon- 
fuls of salt, one teacupful of flour, and meal 
to stiffen. Beat the eggs and sugar together, 
add buttermilk, cream, and salt, then the 
flour and meal, and lastly the soda, well 
pulverized. Turn into buttered basins or 
pudding dishes, and set at once into a heated 
steamer. Cover over the top of the basin 
with a plate or pie-tin, also put the steamer 
cover on closely. Keep the water under it 
at a steady boil for two hours, then remove 
from the steamer and carry to the table. 
Nice eaten with milk or without. If you 
have only the ordinary steamer which will 
hold but one loaf, half the foregoing pro- 
portions is all you will need touse. The 
cook must learn by experience just the pro- 
per consistence to make the batter; if too 
stiff the cake will be dry, if too soft liable 
to fall. If it does not prove to your liking 
the first time, try again; one does not al- 


Ways succeed even with a good receipt at 
once. 
Dovexunouts. — Two one and one- 


quarter cups of sugar, smail piece of butter, 
one cup sweet milk, one good sized tea- 
spoonful of Boston Yeast Powder, flour to 
roll, nutmeg. 


Soup PoAcHED — Poach 
some eggs—one for each person, and one 
over—in salted water, with a little vinegar, 
some peppercorns, and a few leaves of pars- 
ley in a shallow pan, just long enough to 
set the yelks slightly; take out each egg 
with a slice, brush it clean with a paste 
brush, and cut it with a round, fluted paste- 
cutter, about two inches in diameter, so as 
to get all the eggs in uniform shape, and 
leave neither too much nor too little white 


round them. Turn the egg over carefully, ~ 


brush it clean, and lay it in the soup tureen, 
ready filled with boiling hot, clear jelly 
broth. The water in which the eggs are 
poached should be kept at boiling point, but 
never boil. 


FRENCH PuFF PAste.—To make French 
puff paste, take one pound of flour, half a 
pound of butter, one egg, of which use the 
yelk only; chop half the butter into the 
flour, stir the beaten egg into a cup of wa- 
ter, and work the flour into a stiff dough; 
roll out thin, baste with one-third the re- 
maining butter, fold closely, roll out again, 
and so on until the butter is used up; roll 
very thin, and set the last folded rollina 
very cold place for ten or fifteen minutes 
before making out the crust; wash with 
beaten egg while hot. This F poy is very 
_ for oyster patties, as well as for fruit 
pies. 


INDIAN MEAL BREAKFAST CAKE.—One 
egg, two smail teacupfuls good buttermilk, 
two small even teaspoonfuls soda, two even 
teaspoonfuls salt, two tablespoonfuls melted 
butter, one-half teacupful flour, and meal 
to make of the proper consistency. Beat 
the eggs, add the buttermilk and salt, the 
flour and meal, then the butter, and beat 
all well together; lastly, stir in the pulver- 
ized soda, turn into a large-sized pan, and 
bake one-half hour in a hot oven, being very 
careful not to burn. 


MarRBLE CAKE. — Take one and a half 
cups powdered sugar, one tablespoonful of 
butter, two and a half cups of seif-raising 
flour, one cup of sweet milk or cold water, 
the whites of four: eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth; flavor to taste. ke immediately. 


Cup CAKE.—Two eggs, one cup su 
beaten with one-half cup butter, ookall 
cup milk, one and one-half cups flour, a 
little nutmeg, two Boston 
Yeast Powder. 


DovuGHNUTs.—One pound of sugar, two 
eggs, one pint of cold water, three pounds 
self-raising flour. Fry in lard, 
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OURIOUS MATTERS. 


OZONE IN THE BREEZE.—In ozone we 
have, doubtless, the great natural agent 
which removes many deleterious gases and 
vapors, and destroys infectious matter float- 
ing about in the air. But what is ozone? 
According to Professor Andrews, it is ‘‘ oxy- 
- in an altered or alloiropic condition.” 

t is rarely found in the air of large towns, 
unless in asuburb where wind is blowing 
from the country. It is seldom absent in 
fine weather from country air, and is more 
abundant in the atmosphere of the moun- 
tain than of the plain. Its permanent ab- 
sence from any locality may be taken as a 
sure proof that the inhabitants are breath- 
ing adulterated air. The absence of ozone 
in towns, and in large rooms even in the 
country, is, probably, the chief cause of the 
difference which every one feels when he 
breathes the air of a town, or of an apart- 
ment, however spacious, and afterwards in- 
hales the fresh or ozone-charged atmosphere 
of the open country. 

The mechanical action of pure air over 
vegetation is productive of ozone, but it is 
still more manifestly produced by the dash- 
ing of waves and spray against the air. 
These lashings of air and sea together evoke 
ozone, which, being inhaled, gives a stimu- 
lus to the constitution. From this arises 
the benefit to health resulting from a sea- 
voyage, or from residence at some pleasant 
seasideresort. It has been pointed out that, 
as water in motion is thus productive of 
ozone, the quality of the atmosphere in 
large cities might be improved with ease and 
without much expense. In all available 
places public fountains might be erected, and 

these were kept constantly playing, the 
air would be sensibly ozonized. Thus, not 
only would health be secured, but there 
would be a decided gain in cheerfulness, for 
life in cities would then be like a continual 
fete-day. 


Tue Luxury or WareR.—The 
plague of winter is cold, and the plague of 
summer is heat, but we may do much to 
lessen the miseries of both seasons. Now 
that we are sweltering in the dog-days, it 
may be well to point out that by means of a 
liberal use of water one may pass through 
the summer furnace without suffering any 
serious discomfort. Water is good for other 
things besides the allaying of thirst. It has 
@ permanent determination to evaporate, 
and as it cannot evaporate without heat, it 
consequently diminishes in the process the 
heat of our rooms. Pans of water, the 
cooler the better, stationed about a bed- 
room, will positively reduce not only the 
sensation of heat, but the heaf itself. 
Should any one'doubt this, let him have his 


tub, with its shallow depth and wide sur- 
face, filled with spring-water, or water with 
a good block of ice in it, and placed in his 
bedroom, and mark in half an hour how 
many degrees the thermometer has fallen. 
It ought to be six degrees at least, and will 
be eight if he is not stingy with his ice, and 
this improvement in the temperature will 
last for hours, If the heat still remains too 
great, throw up the bedroom windows, fast- 
en an old blanket or travelling-rug across 
the space, and drench that well with water; 
in five minutes the air in the room will be 
reduced to that water’s temperature, Never 
mind the breeze. 


DIAMOND AND CHARCOAL.—Nothing ap- 
pears more strange than that two substances 
so dissimilar in character should be in every- 
thing but external appearance precisely the 
same. Newton from optical reasoning sus- 

cted this, and Lavoisier by analysis proved 
it. Itappears from them that diamond con- 
sists of entirely pure charcoal, differing only 
from the usual state of that substance in 
being crystalline. From the extreme hard- 
ness of the diamond, it requires a very strong 
flame to inflame it; but, however, it burns 
at a temperature that melts silver; and in 
some experiments it was found that, in con- 
tact with chlorate of potass or with nitre, 
its combustion may be effected in moderate 
heat. The result of its combustion—car- 
bonic acid—is exactly the same as that de- 
rived from pure charcoal. Moreover, char- 
coal, in its black state, can be readily pro- 
cured from the decomposition of the car- 
bonic acid previously generated by the 
burning of adiamond. The Koh-i-noor, for 
the possession of which dynasties have 
fought, and spilt too much human blood, is 
therefore nothing more nor less than a piece 
of transparent charcoal! So much for man’s 
estimation of earthly riches. 


Tue Worp ‘ CanapA.’’—The origin of 
the word ‘‘Canada” is curious enough. 
The Spaniards visited that country previous 
to the French, and made particular search 
for gold and silver, and, findi none, they 
often said among themselves, ‘‘Aca nada”’ 
—There is nothing here. The Indians— 
who watched closely—learned this seutence 
and its meaning. ‘The French arrived, and 
the Indians—who wanted none of their 
company, and supposed they also were 
Spaniards come on the same errand—were 
anxious to inform them in the Spanish sen- 
tence, ‘“Acanada,’’ The French, who knew 
less of Spanish than the Indians, supposed 
this incessantly recurring sound was the 
name of the country, and gave it the name 
of ** Canada,”’ which it has borne. ever since, 
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[Written expressly for Ballou’s Magazine. ] 
THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 
By M. Quan, of the Detroit Free Press, who will hereafter have charge of this Department. 


The sending of Joseph Clawhammer to 
State Prison for five years was an outrage. 
I didn’t like the man, altogether, but I do 
like to see enterprise. He hadit. Tracing 
him back for twenty years, I found no other 
sin at his door than that he was too enter- 
prising for the times. 

Joseph made trouble for his parents at.an 
early age. He invented a machine to wash 
dishes, and used up all the crockery in the 
house at the first wash. He saw that his 
mother lost a good deal of time going up 
and down the cellar stairs, and he took out 
half the steps so as to save half the time. 
It saved her all the time, but he didn’t feel 
half as good over it as if his father had pat- 
ted him on the head instead of patting him 
with a shingle. 

While yet a small boy Joseph took up one 
of his father’s boots one day and instantly 
got an idea. He knew that boots and shoes 
were different in look and construction, and 
he saw a chance for a patent and for fame. 
He cut the legs off, and then the boots were 
shoes. He arranged buttons and button- 
holes, and when the legs were on again the 
shoes were boots. The old gent didn’t ap- 
preciate the invention. You may have read 
that inventors never reap the benefits of 
their brain-work, but this boy did. He 
reaped such a thrashing that he didn’t fol- 
low a street parade for the next three weeks. 
His last invention while living in the old 
family homestead where he was born, was 
meant to throw light on the dim side of 
human life. Folks used to burn candles 
those’ days, or rather those evenings, and 
Joseph studicd for weeks to find a way to 
compel a candle to give double light. He 
found it. He shaved off the big end to the 
wick, and then had a wick at either end. 
Then, sticking a stick through the middle 
middle of the candle he made a letter T and 
had ablaze at eachend. Perhaps he yelled 
“Eureka!” and perhaps he simply pushed 
his cap on his ear, and indulged in a look of 
contempt, that no one had ever hit the idea 
before. He walked out to find some of the 
boys and sell out half the right of his inven- 
tion, and in some way the double light was 


too much for the house. Joseph owned up 
that he had been fooling with a candle, 
and the firemen advised his father to kill, 


dry and pulverize him, and feed the dust to 
sick cats. 

When Joseph had grown to bea young 
man he was more fertile than ever in new 
and original ideas. He was the first person 
who thought of recovering a bucket lost in 
the well, by exploding half a pound of pow- 
der at the bottom of the well, and thereby 
throwing the bucket tothe top. He invent- 
ed a swing bridge, and sixteen aldermen, a 
mayor and four newspaper men were swung 
into the river just as easy and soft and 
nice as could be. The reader can see how 
tender-hearted he was when he spent a 
whole year trying to invent an article which 
should combine a pair of spectacles, a snuff- 
box, a sneeze, an old woman and a snort. 
The scarcity of old women just at that time 
prevented him from perfecting his idea, 
Soon after that failure he invented a can- 
non to shoot bed-cords at theenemy. Each 
cannon was to fire five hundred feet of cord 
at each round, and five hundred cannon 
were to be playing at once. The bed-cords 
were expected to tie and tangle the opposing 
army until incapable of resistance. I know 
he trained his sample cannon on a neigh- 
bor’s cow, and I with my own eyes saw, as 
the result, that cow so securely tied up that 
she died of jealousy and low spirits. 

I don’t think Mr. Clawhammer was over 
twenty-five years old when he invented a 
machine to permit a man to hold three or 
four political offices at once and still hanker 
for more, He would never tell much about 
it, but it is strongly suspected that the in- 
vention is now owned by parties in the 
District of Columbia. His next effort was 
an invention to permit a man to marry five 
or six wives and live outside of Utah. It - 
was a grand success. He didn’t go around 
offering to sell county rights for a blind 
mule and a coon-dog, but sold out the whole 
United States to himself, and in less than a 
year was the respective husband of five re- 
spective wives, and a hundred or so respec- 
tive detectives, sheriffs and one-horse con- 
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stables were after him, desirous of taking 
him by the hand and leading him down 
along green pastures and beautiful jails. 


I can’t understand why Joseph didn’t 
patent a machine to get away from those 
envious and persistent men, but all great 
men are lacking in some essential. He was 
overtaken in the heyday of his glory, and 
last week they sent him to prison as a biga- 
mist, Was it a crime for Joseph Clawham- 
mer to set up five woodbine cottage homes 
and make five women a fond and loving hus- 
band, or was it enterprise? I was mad at 
him for throwing stones at my dog, but yet 
when he wanted me to go upon the witness 
stand and swear something or other in his 
favor, I took my solemn oath that I believed 
he would have willingly married half a 
dozen more women and adopted and brought 
up a couple of orphan asylums, Joseph 
Clawhammer, I bid thee farewell! I like en- 
terprise, and I admire genius. If’ you like 
it there, remain. If things are not compat- 
ible, dig out. 


That life-insurance agent had probably 
been posted as to how he should take the 
old man Flint. He had doubtless been told 
what questions Flint would ask, and ad- 
vised as to what his answers should be. He 
entered the office and inquired for the old 
gent, and as the two sat down together the 
agent observed: 

**Mr. Flint, I have heard that you were 
thinking of taking out a life-insurance pol- 
icy.”’ 

** Yes, sir,’”’ replied Flint, ‘* but I want to 
go into a Mutual Company.” 

‘Ours is run on the Mutual plan,” was 
the soft reply. 

**Ts,eh! Well, I want to insure in a com- 
pany which always makes dividends.”’ 

** We have never missed a dividend since 
organized,” grandly replied the agent. 

**But the company must pay its losses 
promptly,” continued Flint. 

“Any agent of our Company will give you 
a check before the funeral takes place,’’ 
was the calm reply. 

“TI wouldn’t go into a company having 
any European risks or stockholders,’’ said 
Flint. 

“Our Company has neither. 
home Company in every sense.’’ 

“Well,” growled the old gent after a long 
pause, “‘I object to an agent making any 
commission off of my policy.” 
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**T’ll give you all the commission,’ was 
the reply. 

**T have always objected to Eastern com- 
panies,’ remarked Flint, as he tore up a 
blotting-pad. 

“Our Company has its headquarters in 
Chicago, and is composed entirely of West- 
ern men,’’ was the even answer. 

The old man felt that he was in a tight 
place, and after squirming around on his 
chair he asked: 

** Ts the President of your Company a full- 
blooded negro?’ 

* He is?’ was the quiet reply. 

The old man turned pale, bat by a great 
effort he went on: 

‘* Young man are you a Christian?” 

** Yes, sir!’ 

What Church 

They looked into each other’s eyes for 
haif a minute, feeling that the end was nigh. 
The agent had to take his chances, and so 
he answered: 

“T’m a Baptist.” 

“Go right out o’ here!’ exclaimed old 
Flint, as he rose up—‘‘go right away! 
What [ want is a Methodist insurance com- 
pany!” 


There’s one mystery in domestic affairs 
that no man has ever yet been able to solve. 
If a woman starts to whitewash a ceiling 
she is stre to get lime in her eyes, and be- 
fore she even attempts to clear her optics 
she will make a break for her husband, if 
he is around the house, and abuse him like 
a dog for not having built a house without 
any ceilings in it. 


The-man who wants to be mean can show 
you that fifty-five churches are destroyed by 
storm or fire to every one jail, and yet he 
will exhibit his inconsistency by employing 
a lawyer to keep him out of jail. 


People who dodge a flash of lightning 
might as well climb a fence after being 
kicked by a horse. 


* It is not hard to kick against the pricks, 
but it’s mighty lonesome to put up with what 
follows. 


He who waits for a “ streak of luck” does 
not have to wait for streaks of misfortune. 


Cat-nights ought to begin where dog-days 
leave off. 
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Py tam! I dinks he’s mad, Vel, now ve shall see if he vill bite somebody 
vid his head cut off. 
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A bundred pages reading each month, or twelve hundred pa 
It is the intention of the publishers of this popular mon 


future that no family circle will be complete without it. 


po $1 year, postpaid. Club terms—Four copies, $5. 
to 


8 
a 
the getter-up of the club, or seven copies $9, all postpaid. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


8 a year, for $1.50 per annum, postpaid. 
ly to so improve and beautify its pages in the 


ro serial gives a large amount of entertaining, instructive, and amusing reading for leisure hours, 


per annum, postpaid ; six copies $9, and a copy gra- 


THE AMERICAN UNION. 


A WEEKLY LITERARY JOURNAL FOR THE PEOPLE. 


NO CONTINUED STORIES. 
EACH NUMBER COMPLETE INV ITSELF. 


New Form, New Features, and Improvements. 
A large eight-page paper, quarto form, containing forty long columns of solid reading mater, complete, con- 


sisting of Charming Original Love Stories, 


spondence, Facts and Fancies, Wit and Humor, &c. 


Adventures b 
Farm estez. Songs, and Ballads, Chit-Chat on Dress an 
den a A paper for the people, and the joy of many a housel) |. 


Sea and Land, Historical Sketches, Garden an: 
Fashions, Tangled Knots and Problems, Corre- 


We give no premium chromos, but endeavor to give our patrons a live paper containing a large amount «1 


reading matter each week for the unprecedented 
BALLOU’S 


low price of $2 per annum, peepee. Club terms—Four cop- 
jes, one pose, pompels. $7. Additions to club can be made pro rata for $1.7 
AGAZINE AND AMERICAN UNION COMBINED —We will send the two publications together one 


a sear, postpaid. 


year, postpaid, for $3.25; thus giving a large amount of reading for a very small sum of money. 

SPECIMEN COPIES.—We will send a sample copy of THe UNION and MAGAZINE to any address on receipt of 
10 cents. No notice taken of postal cards calling for specimens. 

In remitting, it is Pape A safe to send a small sum in a well-sealed, plainly directed envelope. Larger 


sums can be sent b 


posto 
York or Boston, Ad 


ce money orders, which are safe and cheap, registered leiters, or drafis on New 


THOMES & TALBOT, 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


The Best and Cheapest Medicine in the World. 


THE CELEBRATED LAIKIN SALVE! 


4 SURE AND SPEEDY CURE FOR 
Burns, Cuts, Flesh Wounds, Boils, Chilblains, Bruises, 
e 


lons, Sprains, Erysipelas, 


Uleers, Salt Rheum, Old 


res, 


Warts, Injury by Splinters, Ringworm, Rheumatism, 


Pimples on_ the 
Piles, Enlarged 


This Salve has been in constant use in New 
Jersey for the past fifty years, and is celebrated 
for its healing quality allover the State. Thou- 
sands of boxes have been given away by the 
proprietors, but the demand has been so great 
that it was impossible to furnish it any longer 
gratuitously to the public, and Messrs. F. Smith 


PIMPLES, SORE LIPS, 
CANCERS, SPIDER STINGS, 
SORE EYES, SHINGLES, 
ITCH, ERUPTIONS, 
FELONS, MOSQUITO BITES, 
SCALD HEAD, CHILBLAINS, 
NETTLE-RASH, FROZEN LIMBS, 
CUTS, WENS, 

SCALDS, SORE EARS, 


Face, Frost-bitten Parts, 
Joints, &c., &c. 


& Son have now placed it in the market where 
all can test its healing power and recover health 
and happiness through its aid. 

Irs ACTION IS PROMPT AND WONDERFUL. 
One trial will convince you of that. We war- 
rant that THe LAIKIN SALVE will CURE 


SALT RHEUM, BOILS, 

SORES, FLESH WOUNDS, 
WHITLOWS, PILES, 

ULCERS, BRUISES, 

SORE NIPPLES, CHAPPED HANDS, 
STIES, SPRAINS, 
FESTERS, SWELLED NOSE, 
RINGWORM, ERYSIPELAS, 
BURNS, LAME WRIST. 


RHEUMATISM, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ SORE HANDS 


Tue LAIKIN SALVE is wonderful in its effects 
on horses and cattle which have been bruised 
or cut in any manner. It causes the wounds to 
heal rapidly and the hair to grow where it has 
been rubbed off. Every stable-keeper in the 
country should have this great natural remedy 
on hand, in case of accident to valuable ani- 
mals. It will keep for years. 

Agents Wanted. in every City, Town, and 
Village in the country, to whom the salve will 
be sold at reasonable rates. 

PricE 25 Cents Per Box. Sent toany part 
of the country, postpaid, on receipt of that sum. 


DIRECTIONS FOR UsSE.—Spread the Salve on 
old linen bandage smoothly, and over all put a 
iece of black silk — never omit the latter. 
ash once a day with tepid water and castile 
soap. For rheumatism and enlarged joints, rub 
in with the hand twice a day. For the com- 
plexion, put a small quantity on the face on 
retiring for the night. It will insure a healthy 
skin, and a clear one in a short space of time. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, at No. 23 
Hawley Street, Boston, Mass., up-stairs. 


Post-office box, No. 202. 


THE LAIKIN SALVE, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, 


To whom all orders should be addressed. 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.---HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 1.THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Backwoodsman. 


A STORY OF EAST AND WEST.—BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
This is a vivid story of East and West, unrivalled in plot and character. A thrilling tale of marvel- 
lous adventures, it being, with one exception, the best selling book we ever issued from this establish- 
ment, and the one which the author considers his best. 


No. 2.—THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penobscot. 


A STORY OF OCEAN LIFE.—BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


This story of ocean life is one of Cobb’s best. It occurs during that fertile period of adventure, our 
second War with Great Britain, when the ocean was 80 frequently 


the scene of our naval prowess and 


No. 3.—MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. —BY Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


Among the maiy tales which our Revolutionary struggles have drawn from the pens of noted histo- 
rians and story-tellers, none perhaps excel this one from the pen of Dr. Robinson. The scene is laid in 
> ye ae oe Its plot is well conceived, and furnishes a skillful series of events of marked power 
and effect. 


No, 4.—BESSIE BAINE: or, The Mormon’s Victim. 


A TALE OF UTAH.—BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 

M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press, has a national reputation at the present time, and is one of the 
most witty and entertaining authors in the country. In this great original story, written expressly for 
our establishment, he has shown up the whole system of Mormonism, and all its terrible results and 
aims, and it cannot fail of creating a great impression on the community, and will be eagerly read by 
every one. 


No. 5.—THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of the Floridas, 
A TALE OF THE CULF AND ITS ISLANDS.—BY NED BUNTLINE. 


This thrilling tale of the Gulf and its Islands is one that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of 
life, at a period when deadly conflict was maintained between the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate 
pirates who infested the seas in its vicinity, some three centuries ago. 


No. 6.—ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of Virginia, 
A STORY OF COLONIAL TIMES.—BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


This story is one of the happiest efforts of Mr. Cobb, and he has wrought out a series of domestic 
scenes in private life of much interest. The reader is led along from incident to incident, until in its 
denouement it unfolds a moral of great effect: 


No. 7.—THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of San Juan D’ Ulloa, 


A ROMANCE OF THE MEXICAN WAR.—BY CAPT. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 

This vivid tale is one of the most melodramatic we have ever published. The author enjoyed extra- 
ordinary facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to the production of his captivating story, 
and hence its truthfulness and excellence. 

No. 8.—ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC: or, In Chase of a Wife. 
BY COLONEL ISAAC H. FOLGER. 


This sea story will attract much attention from residents of the Cape, and many old whaling captains 
and crews will recall] its characters and incidents with lively interest; while all who are fond of start- 
ling adventures will read it with keen relish. 


No. 9.—IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circassian. 
A Tale of Russia, Turkey and Circassia..—BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and 
Circassia. 
WILL BE READY ABOUT MAY 206rn, 


No. 10.—THE SCOUT: or, The Sharpshooters of the Revolution, 


A Story of our Revolutionary Struggle.—BY MAJOR BEN PERLEY POORE. 

This story of our Revolutionaary struggle is one of much interest, and narrates with vivid lifelike 
effect some of the scenes of that eventful period. Major Poore is every inch a soldier, and this emi- 
nently military romance, one would think written at the tap of the drum. 

For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, postage prepaid by the pub- 
lishers, on vocuiel of Twenty cents. Siz books sent, postpaid, for One Dollar. Or we will send the Ten 
postpaid, on receipt of One Dollar and Fifty cents. 


THOMES & TALBOT, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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